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The  author  of  this  article,  holds  no  common 
pen.  Its  sentences  flow  on  like  the  soft  ripple 
of  a  moon-lit  stream.  He  that  reads  a  little, 
will  wish  to  read  more ;  and  well  he  may ;  for 
it  will  not  be  profitless  to  look  into  Arnold’s 
inner  man.  D.  Appleton  &.  Co.  have  repub¬ 
lished  this  book  in  one  vol.  12mo.  at  $1,50. 
— Ed. 

This  is  a  striking  book — the  Life  of  our 
English  Arnaud.  It  is  not  only  delightful 
in  itself,  but  is  made,  if  possible,  still  more 
so,  by  the  reception  it  has  met  with.  A 
few  years  back,  Dr.  Arnold  was  misunder¬ 
stood,  misrepresented,  and  proscribed.  Such 
journalists  as  Mr.  Theodore  Hook  maligned 
him  every  Sunday.  Such  friends  as  Mr. 
Keble  disowned  him  for  years  together. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury*  closed 

*  The  Archbishop’s  difficulty  would  appear  to 
have  been  a  general  apprehension  of  personal  un¬ 
popularity,  rather  than  any  objection  to  particular 
opinions ;  since  Arnold,  in  1842,  on  acknowledg¬ 
ing  a  sermon  from  Dr.  Hawkins,  expresses  (Let¬ 
ter  278)  his  delight  at  their  agreement  on  the 
Priest  question,  (‘the  fundamental  one  of  the 
whole  matter,’)  and  that  ‘  the  Archbishop  should 
have  wished  a  sermon  to  be  printed,  containing 
so  much  truth,  and  truth  at  this  time  so  much 
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against  him  the  Lambeth  pulpit,  on  the 
consecration  of  Bishop  Stanley.  His  un¬ 
popularity  with  the  clergy  was  so  intense, 
that  the  Whig  ministry  durst  not  elevate 
him  to  his  proper  place  in  his  profession. 
Altogether,  the  ‘  barbarous  noise’  by  which 
he  was  environed,  was  as  much  of  a  mar¬ 
tyrdom  as  modern  persecutors  can  well 
hope  to  see.  He  was  put  out  of  the  syna¬ 
gogues,  and  those  who  reviled  him,  assumed 
that  they  did  God  service !  Yet  let  good 
men  be  of  good  cheer.  Sursum  cordaf 
Arnold,  the  while,  never  baled  a  jot  either 
of  heart  or  hope,  and  his  praises  are  now 
on  every  tongue.  Whether  he  were  right 
or  wTong  in  his  schemes  of  ‘  ecclesiastical 
policy,’  we  care  comparatively  little.  On 

needed.’  A  few  months  before,  in  reference  to 
the  consecration  of  the  first  Protestant  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  he  triumphantly  remarks,  (Letter  257) 
— ‘  Thus  the  idea  of  rny  Church  Reform  pam¬ 
phlet,  which  was  so  ridiculed  and  condemned,  m 
now  carried  into  practice  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  himself.  For  the  Protestant  Church 
of  Jerusalem  will  comprehend  persons  using  dif¬ 
ferent  liturgies  and  subscribing  different  articles 
of  Faithl;  and  it  will  sanction  these  differences, 
and  hold  both  parties  to  be  equally  its  members. 
Yet  it  was  thought  ridiculous  in  me  to  conceive, 
that  a  National  Church  might  include  persons 
using  a  different  ritual,  and  subscribing  different 
articles.’ 
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the  oilier  liand,  we  are  sure  there  can  he  | 
no  truths  to  be  discovered  upon  that  sub¬ 
ject,  of  which  we  stand  half  so  much  in  I 
need  as  of  the  spectacle  which  he  has  ob¬ 
tained  for  us — that  of  men  of  a  hundred 
different  opinions  bowing  down  in  reverence 
before  his  Christian  life  and  noble  nature. 
Truth  will  be  no  loser  by  it  in  the  end ; 
while,  from  the  very  first,  to  godliness  and 
to  charity  it  is  great  gain. 

A  partial  re-action  had  taken  place  a 
little  before  Arnold’s  death.  Tliis  was 
greatly  owing  to  the  influence  of  his  pu¬ 
pils.*  They  came  up,  fresh  from  his  hands, 
to  Oxford,  and  brought  with  them,  in  their 
devoted  attachment  and  their  exemplary 
conduct,  the  most  unexceptionable  of  all 
testimonies  in  his  favor.  Ilis  personal 
presence  there  as  Professor  of  History, 
must  in  time  have  effected  more.  But  he 
had  scarcely  entered  upon  the  experiment, 
when  his  death  transferred  to  Mr.  Stanley, 
a  friend  and  pupil,  the  gratifying  office  of 
vindicating  his  character  by  a  faithful  re¬ 
presentation  of  his  life. 

Few  persons  of  Dr.  Arnold’s  station  have, 
been  so  much  before  the  public  during  their 
lifetime,  and  in  so  many  ways.  He  was 
the  first  English  editor  of  Thucydides,  and 
the  first  accommodator  of  Niebuhr  to  Enjr- 
lish  tastes  and  understandings.  He  was 

*  The  testimony  of  Dr.  Moberly,  head  master 
of  Winchester,  on  the  state  of  English  public 
schools  and  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  till  with¬ 
in  these  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  is  very  remark¬ 
able.  What  would  they  have  said  of  us,  if  we 
had  said  only  half  as  much  against  these  cele¬ 
brated  institutions — the  well-endowed  and  highly- 
favored  nurseries  of  the  English  aristocracy  and  * 
the  English  clergy  ?  ‘  The  tone  of  young  men, 

whether  they  came  from  Winchester,  Eton, 
Rugby,  Harrow,  or  wherever  else,  was  univer¬ 
sally  irreligious.  A  religious  under-graduate 
was  very  rare,  very  much  laughed  at,  when  he 
appeared  ;  and  I  think,  1  may  confidently  say, 
hardly  to  be  found  among  public  school  men.  .  . 
A  most  singular  and  striking  change  has  come 

upon  our  public  schools . This  change  is  i 

undoubtedly  part  of  a  general  improvement  of 
our  generation,  in  respect  of  piety  and  reverence ; 
but  1  am  sure,  that  to  Dr.  Arnold’s  personal  ear¬ 
nest  simplicity  of  purpose,  strength  of  character, 
power  of  influence  and  piety,  which  none  who 
ever  came  near  him  could  mistake  or  question, 
the  carrying  of  this  improvement  into  our  schools 
ia  mainly  attributable.  He  was  the  first.'  Re¬ 
gretting  that  ‘  they  were  often  deeply  imbued 
with  principles  which  we  disapproved,’  ho  adds, 
it  soon  began  to  be  matter  of  observation  to  us 
in  the  University,  that  his  pupils  brought  with 
them  quite  a  different  character  to  Oxford  than 

what  we  knew  elsewhere . thoughtful, 

manly-minded,  conscious  of  duty  and  obligation.’ 
— (Vol.  i.  p.  172.) 
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also  for  some  fourteen  years  the  prince  of 
schoolmasters  on  that  most  trying  of  ail 
stages — an  English  public  school.  And  he 
lived  to  stand  forward,  almost  as  long,  an 
uncompromising  opponent  of  that  new  form 
of  Oxford  priestcral't,  which  (no  less  cun¬ 
ning  than  audacious)  has  been  perplexing 
our  generation,  seeking  the  dishonor  of  the 
Reformation,  and  sowing  dissension  in  the 
Church  of  England.  Under  one  or  other 
of  these  titles,  as  a  scholar,  a  schoolmaster, 
or  a  polemic,  the  name  of  Arnold  was  fa¬ 
miliar  to  most  people :  while  that  in  him 
which  was  most  worth  knowing — what  he 
really  was  as  a  Man — continued,  notwith¬ 
standing,  to  be  little  known  out  of  a  small 
circle,  beyond  his  family  and  school.  It 
might  have  been  learned,  to  be  sure,  in  his 
characteristic  sermons.  It  lay  there  open 
as  the  day.  But  people  cannot  be  compelled 
to  read  sermons ;  nor  (if  they  read  them) 
prevented  from  putting  a  preacher  whom 
they  hale,  on  the  awkward  list  of  those 
‘ungracious  pastors’  who  have  a  lofty 
standard  for  their  congregations,  and  a 
very  moderate  one  for  themselves. 

A  general  ignorance  of  a  man’s  charac¬ 
ter,  such  as  we  are  supposing  to  have  been 
the  case  concerning  Arnold,  affords  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  successful  calumny  ;  but,  of 
itself,  it  does  not  supply  a  motive  for  the 
calumny,  or  account  for  its  success.  In  this 
instance,  however,  the  explanation  of  both 
phenomena  lies  near  at  hand.  The  cry  was 
a  professional  one  at  first;  and,  in  such  a 
case,  the  public  at  large  are  seldom  at  the 
trouble  of  inquiring  into  particulars  for 
themselves.  They  naturally  take  up  the 
impression  entertained  of  a  man  in  his  own 
profession  ;  and,  unfortunately,  the  clerical 
prejudices  which  temporary  provocations 
raised  into  a  storm,  had  their  rise  in  too 
enduring  causes  entirely  to  subside  as  long 
as  Arnold  was  alive. 

The  ‘  Oxford  Malignants,’  as  a  body,  had 
an  immediate  interest  in  damaging  the 
credit  of  their  most  formidable  antagonist. 
Knowing  little  of  Arnold  personally,  they 
might  satisfy  their  consciences  by  holding 
it  to  be  impossible  that  any  honest  man 
could  suspect*  Mr.  Newman  of  dishonesty. 

*  Arnold  had  not  one  measure  for  liiniself  and 
another  for  other  people.  His  quarrel  was  with 
Newnianism,  not  Newmanites;  with  the  system 
and  the  party,  not  with  individuals.  The  system 
he  thought  most  mischievous,  schisniatical,  un¬ 
christian,  and  profane and  in  the  degree  which 
it  altered  the  due  proportions  of  our  moral  nature, 
approaching  to  a  moral  fault.  To  denounce  it, 
track  it  through  its  windings,  and  pursue  it  to 
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Mr.  Keble  might  have  told  them  better. 
But  liis  returning  kindness  scarcely  came 
ill  time  to  disabuse  his  party  ut‘  ttieir  ill 

the  (tenth,  was  a  sacred  and  appointed  task.  The 
last  words  wliieli  I’ell  frotii  his  pen  on  earth  were  ( 
heu\y  with  this  burden.  Itiil,  tielbre  he  ccjuld  ! 
be  odeiided  witli  individual  ineiiibers  of  the 
pariy,  they  must  have  been  guilty  of  what  he 
eonsideretl  an  individual  offence.  Arnold  was 
far  t(«»  generous  to  withhold  his  testimony  from 
an  adversary.  He  was  credulous  in  favor  of  j 
their  persons;  and,  on  stripping  lo  tight,  shook 
hands.  Witness  the  tribute  paid  to  ‘  their  pure 
and  holy  lives’  in  his  pamphlet  on  Clnirch  Ke- 
form,  (Id33;)  and  his  public  deelarutinn,  (l’refa(  e 
to  Vol  iv.  of  Sermons,)  that  he  nothing  doubted 
that  there  were  points  in  Mr.  Newman  in  whicli 
he  might  learn  truth  from  his  teaehing,  and 
should  be  glad  if  he  could  come  near  him  in  his 
practice  ;  us  well  as  his  assurance  to  Dr  II  aw- 
kins,  (1834,)  that  no  word  of  his  had  impeached 
the  sincerity  or  general  character  of  the  men,  and 
that,  in  this  respect,  he  w'ould  carefully  avoid 
every  expiession  that  might  be  thought  unchar¬ 
itable. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  for  being  a  New’manite 
that  Mr.  Newman  can  have  fallen  in  his  good 
opinion  ;  but  fur  what  appeared  to  him  personal 
violations  of  truth  and  justice.  Tlie  violent  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Newmanite  parly  against  Dr. 
Ilam|)d«‘n  were,  in  Arnold’s  ejis,  so  glaringly 
•Jiijiist  that  it  altered  his  opinion  of  all  concert. ed 
in  thfin. — (His  article  in  this  Journal,  V’ol  Ixiii. 
1836.)  It  was  no  longer  a  question  how  In; 
ougiit  to  feel  towards  persons  holding  false  opin¬ 
ions,  but  how  he  ought  to  I’ecl  towards  persons 
guilty  individually  of  unjust  and  oppressive  acts 

He  saw  in  the  privUe.^ivm  voted  by  the  Con¬ 
vocation,  nothing  hut  Lynch  law.  In  the  place 
of  an  Oxford  convocation,  there  rose  before  him  < 
the  image  (which  Mr  Stanley  says  he  could  not 
put  away  Iroiii  him,)  of  the  nonjurors  reviling 
lluriiet — of  the  Council  of  Constance  condemning 
Ilu.ss — of  the  Judai/.ers  banded  together  against 
St.  Paul  It  was  a  repetition  hy  High  Church¬ 
men  of  the  reception  given  hy  the  Catholics  to 
Peter  Martyr,  win  n  In;  wi-nt  down  as  divinity 
professor  to  Uxf  ird  in  F.dward  the  sixth’s  time — 
the  Same  outi  ry,  and  on  the  same  grounds.  ‘  No 
man’s  mind  can  be  fairly  Judged  of  by  such  a 

specimen  as  N -  has  given  of  Hampden’s. 

H  e  has  in  several  [daces  omitted  sentences  in 
his  quotations,  which  give  exactly  the  soft  and 
Christian  effect,  to  what  without  them  rounds 
hard  and  cold.’ — (Let.  1C6  )  ‘  'I’liere  was  down¬ 

right  evil  acting  in  it,  and  the  more  1  con¬ 
sider  It  the  more  does  my  sense  of  its  evil  rise. 
Certainly,  my  opinion  of  the  principal  actors  in 
that  affair  has  been  altered  to  them  personally 
I  do  not  say  it  should  make  me  forget  all  their 
good  qualities,  but  1  consider  it  as  a  very  serious 
blot  in  their  moral  character.’ — (Let.  107-141.) 
*1  do  not  think  that  John  Gerson  was  a  bad  man  : 
yet  he  was  a  principal  party  in  the  foul  treachery 
and  murder  committed  against  John  lluss  at  the 
Council  of  Constance.’ — (Let.  108.) 

It  would  take  a  volume,  at  least  the  size  of 
Pascal's  Letters,  to  expose  the  w’ant  of  truth  *of 
the  leaders  of  this  movement.  In  this  charge 
we  implicate  the  leaders  only.  We  willingly 


rpitiion.  The  Newmnnites,  bewever,  when 
most  inveterate,  could  have  done  Arnold 
little  injury  by  ilieinsclves.  Their  hostility 

separate  the  seducers  frrni  the  seduced — the 
false  shepherd  from  the  deluded  sheep.  A  crowd 
of  followers  may  be  innocent  enough.  Tl-e  trick 
was, once  to  get  them  on  the  stream — the  current 
would  do  the  rest,  and  carry  them  out  to  sea. 
The  ntisus(iecting  convertitt;  is  no  way  answer¬ 
able  for  the  ennning  mechanism  of  the  tra|idoor» 
and  inclined  jilaiies,  on  which,  if  he  can  he  only 
tempted  to  set  his  foot,  he  infallihly  slides  on. 
Arnold  has  been  reproached  hy  one  of  their  wri¬ 
ters,  for  his  foolish  way  of  going  about  his  work 
with  his  [lanqihlet  ‘On  Church  Reform.’  He 
made  a  clean  hosoiii  of  it;  and  told  the  public  at 
their  setting  off,  w  hat  was  to  he  their  Journey’s 
end.  Very  foolish,  if  he  had  wanted  to  recruit 
Ibr  a  party  :  but  very  wise  and  right,  if  he  meant 
honestly  hy  others  and  hy  himself.  The  course 
taken  by  Mr.  Newman  has  been  directly  the  re¬ 
verse  from  the  first  to  last.  In  consequence 
of  Dr.  Wiseman's  exposure  of  the  impossibility 
of  reconciling  the  Newmanite  doctrines  with 
their  better  criticisms  on  the  Roman  faith,  the 
author  of  Tract  DO  published  an  apologetic  letter 
in  the  Conservative  Journal  of  February  1842. 
The  tract  and  the  letter  are  as  universally 
ascribed  to  Mr.  Newman,  as  his  ‘  Lectures  oil 
Romanism  and  Popular  Protestantism.’  The 
double  mask  worn  hy  .Mr.  Newman  in  these  three 
publications  well  illustrates  the  tactii  s  of  his 
policy.  The  jirofessed  object  of  Tract  D'O,  and  of 
I  the  Lectures,  was  to  keep  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  Fnghind  I’roni  straggling  towards  Rome. 
The  tw  o  wa)  s  for  doing  this  are  very  character¬ 
istic.  There  is  the  Tract  DO,  to  tell  them  that 
they  may  sign  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  1)(  crees  of  the  Council  of  Trent — 
because  the  Decrees  eaine  out  later  !  'J’hen  come 
the  Lectures,  t«>  encourage  the  timid  and  mystify 
the  simple,  hy  #  niphatie  distil  clions  between  the 
doetriius  of  Nevvmanism  and  the  doctrines  of 
Rome.  Put,  set  a  Jesuit  to  eatcli  a  Jesuit.  First, 
then,  with  regard  to  Tract  DO.  By  the  know¬ 
ledge  he  had  acquired,  while  getting  up  his  pam- 
[ililets  against  Homan  ('atholic  Lniancipation, 
the  Bishop  of  I'xeter  was  enabled  (on  comparing 
the  dates  of  the  Articles  with  the  dates  of  the 
Decrees)  to  demonstrate  that  the  correctness  of 
Mr.  Newman's  historical  assertions  was  on  a 
level  with  the  correctness  of  his  morality.  Next, 
generallv,  when  [iressed  by  Dr.  Wiseman  to  re¬ 
concile  his  hingnage  in  discredit  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  with  the  Roman  doctrines,  which  he  was 
in  etl'ect  maintaining — what  was  his  answer? 
Did  he  retract  his  langnnge,  or  recant  his  doc¬ 
trines  ?  No  such  thing.  But,  with  insidious 
cowardice,  he  distinguished  between  Mr.  New¬ 
man  as  IVIr.  Newman,  and  Mr.  Newman  as  a 
member  of  the  Cburcli  of  England  ! — affecting  to 
give  to  a  consrnsus  of  its  divines  an  authority 
over  private  Judgment  and  belief,  which  the 
Church  of  England  never  gave  them  and  never 
could  give.  ‘I  am  not  speaking  my  own  words. 
I  am  hilt  follow'ing  out  a  consensus  of  the  divines 
of  my  Church.  They  have  ever  used  the  strong¬ 
est  language  against  Rome — even  the  most  able 
and  learned  of  them.  1  wish  to  throw  myself 
into  their  system.  While  I  say  what  they  say,  I 
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unfortunately  fell  in  with  the  ordinary  tem¬ 
per  of  the  great  body  of  the  English  clergy. 
All  bodies  liave  their  esprit  du  carps ;  and 
woe  to  the  member  of  a  corporation  who 
lacks  the  corporation  spirit!  He  loses 
caste  at  once.  Arnold,  certainly,  had  no 
superstition  about  the  church — theological 
or  political.  Its  only  value,  in  his  eyes, 
was  a  channel  for  communicating  religious 
knowledge,  and  as  a  means  of  doing  more 
extensive  "ood.  His  views  of  the  nature  ol 
the  institution  may  be  gathered  from  his 
posthumous  Church  Fragn)ent — fragment 
though  it  be.  That  he  regarded  the  insti¬ 
tution,  as  he  believed  that  God  intended  it 
to  be  regarded,  would  be  no  excuse  for  him 
with  those  who  reasoned  backwards — not 
so  much  from  God  down  to  the  Church  of 
England,  as  from  the  Church  of  England 
up  to  God. 

All  professions  also  (including  the  ec¬ 
clesiastical)  are  distinguislied  by  their  pecu¬ 
liar  faults  as  well  as  virtues.  It  is  almost 
as  unprofessional  to  want  the  one  as  the 
other.  Now,  Arnold  was  not  only  alto¬ 
gether  w  ithout  the  common  faults  of  eccle¬ 
siastics  ;  but  some  of  his  finest  qualities 
were  at  times  in  danger  of  appearing  un¬ 
clerical.  So  that,  instead  of  having  dulcia 
vititty  or  sacerdotal  weakness,  which  might' 
have  been  a  recommendation  to  him,  his! 
very  virtues,  were  of  a  kind  to  be  turned 
against  him.  Then  as  to  his  politics.  The 
Church  of  England,  from  tradition  or  by 
instinct,  is  suspicious  of  the  Whigs.  We 
are  told  by  Guizot,  the  historian-statesman, 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  been  some¬ 
times  the  iriend  of  freedom  ;  but  the  Church 
of  England  never.  WTig  laymen  must  be 

am  safe.’  Thus  Mr.  Newiiiati  has  two  characters, 
and  can  put  them  on  according  to  circumstances. 
It  is  necessary  to  know  beforeliand,  in  which  of 
the  characters  he  is  speaking;  since,  for  what  he 
says  as  a  member  of  the  Church,  the  Church  is 
answerable,  not  himself.  It  matters  little  to  his 
victims,  under  what  mask  and  by  what  quibbles 
Mr.  Newman  may  speculate  upon  securing  his 
own  safety  ;  or,  on  his  turning  out  to  be  mis¬ 
taken,  to  which  of  his  two  characters  his  respon¬ 
sibility  may  attach.  In  case  his  apology  be  true, 
then  during  several  years  was  Mr.  Newman 
(while  he  allowed  himself  to  be  understood  to  be 
speaking  in  his  own  character)  guilty  of  treache¬ 
ry  towards  his  readers,  and  slander  towards  the 
Church  of  Rome.  If  the  apology  be  not  true, 
what  are  we  to  think  of  those  who  make  it.^  W'e 
believe  that  Arnold  would  have  died  a  thousand 
deaths,  before  he  would  have  written  such  a  pas¬ 
sage.  No  wonder  that  his  noble,  simple-hearted, 
and  truth-loving  spirit  should  have  fired  at  last 
at  such  a  system  of  prevarications,  practised  in 
such  a  cause. — (See  Primary  charge  of  O’Brien, 
Bishop  of  Ossory  and  Ferns,  September  1842.) 


endured  perforce.  But  Whig  clergymen 
tire  more  within  their  power.  And,  when 
the  phenomenon  occurs,  his  brethren  are 
never  lorg  with  cut  letting  him  iinderstriiid 
one  way  or  other  that  he  is  considered  to  he 
but  half  a  clergyman.  The  readiness  with 
which  reports  to  his  disadvantage  are  re¬ 
ceived  and  circulated,  in  effect  deprives  him 
of  the  benefit  of  those  presumptions  by  w  Inch 
in  other  cases,  reputations  are  protected. 
In  the  vulgar  sense. of  party,  nobody  could 
be  less  of  a  party  man  than  Arnold.  But 
he  was  more  than  a  stranger  to  the  doc- 
trine  of  reserves;  and  he  made  no  secret 
of  his  being  a  W’^hig  in  his  general  politics, 
any  more  than  that,  if  he  could  have  had 
his  way,  he  would  have  set  about  reforming 
the  Church,  as  vigorously  and  extensively 
(to  say  the  least)  as  Lord  Grey  had  reform¬ 
ed  the  State. 

The  predisposition  against  him,  for  w  hich 
we  have  been  accounting,  might  have  slum¬ 
bered  in  a  semi-torpid  state,  or  might  have 
been  restrained  within  decent  bounds  by 
prudent  management  and  conciliating  lan- 
j  guage.  But  management  and  prudence, 
and  the  soft  answer  that  turneth  away 
wrath,  were  at  no  time  among  the  instru¬ 
ments  with  which  Arnold  worked.  On  the 
publication  of  his  pamphlet  on  ‘  Church 
Reform,’  he  was  accordingly  turned  up()n 
as  a  traitor  to  his  order.  The  excitement 
of  the  period  magnified  the  danger  and  the 
offence.  As  the  danger  passed  off,  the  tri¬ 
umphant  Tories  felt  they  could  aflord  to  be 
forbearing,  and  to  reduce  their  antipathy 
within  some  proportion  to  the  provocation 
he  had  given.  All  that  remained  of  posi¬ 
tive  unkindness  and  injustice  went  down 
with  him,  we  doubt  not,  into  his  grave. 
Thaty  however,  although  as  mucli  as  can  be 
expected  in  most  cases,  was  not  enough  in 
this.  Mankind  should  know  the  sort  of  man 
that  Arnold  really  was;  and  this  Mr.  Stan¬ 
ley  has  told  us.  His  Memorabilia  contain, 
it  is  true,  no  new  philosophy.  They  will 
found  no  sect,  and  gather  around  them  no 
party.  We  shall  not  hear  of  ‘  Arnoldites’ 
in  consequence.  To  our  mind,  they  are 
only  so  much  the  more  precious  and  more 
catholic.  Arnold,  we  are  certain,  would 
think  so  too.  For,  no  man  ever  lived,  less 
desirous  of  making  proselytes.  Witness 
his  kindly  letters  to  a  favorite  pupil,  who 
caught  the  Oxford  infection,  and  deserted 
his  following  for  that  of  Newman.  Once 
make  men  of  the  stamp  and  mould  of  Ar¬ 
nold — no  matter  under  what  names  after- 
j  wards  they  subdivide  themselves. 
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Before  proceeding  further,  we  must  say  a 
word  or  two  on  the  materials  oi  this  bio¬ 
graphy.  It  consists  of  successive  narratives, 
illustrated  by  correspondence  :  on  the  plan 
which  Mason  and  Hayley  have  made  so 
popular  by  their  lives  of  Grey  and  Cowper. 
Excellent  as  is  Mr.  Stanley’s  narrative,  it 
is  the  vivid  picture  contained  in  Arnold’s 
letters,  which  has  produced  the  effects  to 
which  we  have  referred  with  so  much  plea¬ 
sure;  and  it  is  on  this  living  picture  only, 
that  we  rely  for  those  further  fruits  to  which 
we  are  sanguine  enough  to  look  forward. 
It  is  now  on  towards  two  hundred  years, 
since  Bishop  Sprat  had  the  folly  to  burn 
Cowley’s  letters,  (‘  the  language  of  his 
heart,’)  on  the  score  of  taste,  as  things  too 
natural  and  familiar  for  the  world  !  Itwjis 
a  piece  of  foppery  well  becoming  that  shab¬ 
by  prelate;  for  which  most  people  of  any 
taste  have  owed  him  a  grudcre  ever  since. 
What  would  he  have  thought  of  Swift’s 
Journal  to  Stella?  or  of  Pepys,  or  of  Bos¬ 
well  ?  But  the  world  has  lately  been  ap¬ 
pealed  to,  in  a  very  different  spirit,  on  the 
more  general  question.  According  to  this 
last  appeal,  the  burning  was  right,  but  the 
reason  wrong.  It  ought  to  have  been  done, 
not  as  a  matter  of  taste  but  of  principle — 
for,  this  is  the  burden  of  one  of  the  solemn 
and  pathetic  revelations  from  the  ‘  sick¬ 
room’  at  Tynemouth.  Nobody  can  have 
heard  again  that  well-known  voice  without 
deep  and  melancholy  interest;  but,  how¬ 
ever  great  our  sympathy  and  respect,  the 
peremptory  maxim,  that  any  publication  of 
private  correspondence  must  be  always  an 
immoral  act,  is  a  rigorism  and  refinement 
to  which  we  can  by  no  means  agree.  The 
question  is  one,  not  of  obligation  but  dis¬ 
cretion.  There  will  occasionally  be  base 
booksellers,  and  weak  or  treacherous  ex¬ 
ecutors.  We  are  willing  to  take  onr  chance 
of  them.  Multiply  them  to  any  amount, 
yet  they  are,  in  our  opinion,  a  far  less  evil 
than  would  have  been  the  suppresion  of  the 
present  volumes.  We  have  a  difficulty  in 
believing,  that  Miss  Martineau,  on  reading 
them,  has  not  thought  so  too.  If  Arnold’s 
letters  were  merely  clever  letters,  there  is 
enough  of  pleasant  literature  in  the  world 
to  leave  us  indifferent,  or  nearly  so,  whether 
they  had  been  burned,  or  whether  they  had 
been  published.  But  they  embody  a  Life 
of  moral  greatness,  bright,  simple,  and 
original;  and  at  the  same  time  admirably 
suited  to  our  age  and  country,  in  its  spirit 
and  appliance.  It  would  have  been  sin 
to  have  sacrificed  to  such  a  scruple,  a  book 


which  certainly  we  nowhere  could  replace 
at  present ;  and  which,  if  our  children 
should  be  less  in  want  of  it  than  we  are, 
will  probably  be  owing  as  much  to  charac¬ 
ters  whom  it  shall  have  contributed  to  form, 
as  to  any  other  cause. 

Every  man,  it  has  been  said,  ought  to 
look  at  his  life  as  at  a  poem,  of  which  he 
himself  is  necessarily  the  hero.  Arnold 
made  his  so,  more  than  most  people.  It 
was  a  poem  of  a  severe  and  heroic  cast ; 
pregnant  with  character,  but  with  fewer 
incidents  in  it  than  even  a  Greek  play.  He 
was  born  at  Cowes  in  1795.  It  followed, 
almost  of  course,  that  he  should  be  brought 
up  at  Winchester  and  Oxford.  J'hese,  the 
places  of  his  birth  and  of  his  education  he 
loved  to  the  last  with  a  filial  love.  He  was 
elected  a  scholar  of  Corpus  at  sixteen — 
much  too  young ;  and,  in  due  course,  a 
fellow  of  Oriel,  then  the  most  wide  awake 
of  the  Oxford  Colleges,  lie  lingered  on  in 
the  University  for  three  or  four  happy  years, 
after  taking  his  degree ;  after  which  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  he  took  leave  of  its  pub¬ 
lic  libraries,  took  orders,  married,  and  set¬ 
tled  down  to  tuition  as  the  business  of 
his  life.  Up  to  this  time  there  was  little  to 
distinguish  Arnold  above  his  contempora¬ 
ries,  except  remarkable  freedom  and  hon¬ 
esty  of  mind,  a  more  sanguine  temperament 
and  a  greater  capability  of  ‘  growth.’  His 
diamond  was  of  a  hard  grain,  and  did  not 
polish  readily.  The  two-and-tvventy  years 
remaining  to  him  were,  in  their  outward 
circumstances,  equally  commonplace.  The 
first  nine  of  them  he  passed  at  Laleham 
with  private  pupils — the  last  thirteen  at 
Rugby  as  head  master.  Rapid  excursions 
across  the  Continent  in  tlie  summer,  or, 
latterly,  sliort  visits,  winter  as  well  as  sum¬ 
mer  to  Fox  How,  (a  house  he  had  built 
himself  in  Westmoreland,  as  the  home  of 
his  holidays  and  his  old  age,)  was  all  the 
change  his  monotonous  existence  could  ad¬ 
mit  of.  Now,  however,  the  period  was  at 
hand  to  which  he  had  from  the  first  looked 
forward  for  his  release  from  his  labors  as  a 
schoolmaster,  and  for  sutficient  leisure  to  do 
jtistice,  as  an  author,  to  himself,  and  to  the 
great  subject  of  Christian  politics,  the  idea  of 
tiis  life.  Alas  !  not  so.  His  release  caiiio 
in  another  form.  In  the  summer  of  184*J, 
on  the  morning  of  the  l‘Jth  of  June,  the 
angel  of  death  stood  suddenly  before  him  ! 
'Fhere  was  no  need  to  delay  to  strike,  for 
the  purpose  of  preparation.  If  it  had  given 
him  years  of  warning,  it  could  not  have 
found  him  more  prepared. 
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Our  rentiers  must  pass  a  day  with  Ar-lif  I  might  be  permitted  to  take  part  in  it. 
nold.  They  will  see  of  how  homely  and  But,  above  all,  let  me  mind  my  own  per- 
plain  a  thread,  to  all  appearance,  it  was  sonal  work,  to  keep  myself  pure,  and  zeal- 
composed.  Only,  to  make  it  more  impres-  ous,  and  believing — laboring  to  do  God's 
sive,the  day  we  will  choose  shall  be  his  last,  will,  yet  not  anxious  that  it  sliould  be  done 
It  differs  in  itself  in  no  respect  from  other  by  me,  rather  than  by  others,  if  God  dis- 
days,  except  as  it  is  more  of  a  holiday,  since  approves  of  my  doing  it.’ 
it  happens  to  be  also  the  concluding  day  VVhat  a  midnight  epitaph  !  IIow  ominous 
of  the  half-year.  On  the  morrow  he  was  and  unconscious  !  How  lender  and  sublime  ! 
to  shake  his  win^s  for  Westmoreland.  He  woke  the  next  morning,  between  five 
The  morning  is  taken  up  with  an  examina-  and  six,  in  pain  It  was  angina  pectoris. 
tion  of  ‘  Ranke’s  History  of  the  Popes.’  At  eight  o’clock  he  was  dead  ! 

Then  come  the  distribution  of  prizes,  the  It  is  the  combination  we  admire  so  much 
taking  leave  of  the  boys  who  are  going,  in  Arnold — the  moral  greatness,  which  was 
and  all  the  mechanical  details  of  finishing  his  first  nature;  and  the  Ghrisiian  great- 
for  the  holidays;  his  usual  walk  and  bathe  ness,  which  was  his  second.  By  the  first 
follow;  dinner  next;  where  he  talked  with  he  was  born  more  allied  unto  St.  Paul ;  by 
great  pleasure  to  several  guests  of  his  early  the  second  he  became  of  kindred  with  Si. 
geological  studies  under  Buckland,  and  of  John.  Yet  did  they  not  live  in  him  as  iwo 
a  recent  visit  to  Naseby  with  Thomas  Car-  natures,  but  were  most  truly  one.  On  the 
lyle.  An  interval  in  the  evening  leaves  one  hand,  all  the  riches  of  the  Christian 
room  for  an  earnest  conversation  with  an  graces  being  so  cultivated  and  ploughed 
old  pupil,  on  some  differences  in  their  views  down,  as  it  were,  into  his  thoughts  and 
of  the  Tractarian  theology;  afier  which,  feelings,  as  to  be  made  a  part  of  his  very 
the  day  rounds  off  with  an  annual  supper  to  self;  while,  on  the  other,  Christianity  itself 
some  of  the  sixth-form  boys.  Arnold  re^  was  seen  in  him  to  spread  its  branches 
tired  to  bed,  apparently  in  perfect  health,  wider,  and  to  lift  them  nearer  up  to  heaven. 
But  before  laying  down  his  head  upon  the  from  the  natural  richness  of  the  soil.  The 
pillow,  from  which  he  was  never  more  to  religion  of  ordinary  men  is  either  a  form  of 
raise  it,  put  his  seal  upon  this  busy  and  words — the  repeating  of  what  they  call  a 
cheerful  day  by  an  entry  in  his  diary,  which  creed — or  is  something  in  which,  when 
(reading  it  as  we  now  read  it)  seems  of  they  attempt  to  put  it  into  action,  we  find 
prophetic  import.  Yet,  in  truth,  these  much  more  of  earth  than  heaven.  It  has 
transitions  had  become  so  fiimiliar  to  him,  raised  them  a  little.  They  have  lowered  it 
that  in  passing  from  what  was  most  secular  a  great  deal  more.  Yet  it  may  have  made 
to  what  was  most  spiritual,  he  was  hardly  the  most  of  them,  and  they  of  it,  that  the 
conscious  of  the  change.  He  kept  theco  n-  case  allowed  of.  This  is  the  spiritual  con- 
munication  between  this  world  and  the  next  dition  of  most  men — the  spirit  sadly  weaker 
so  freely  open — angels  ascending  and  de-  than  the  flesh.  There  is  another  and  oppo- 
scending — that  he  blended  the  influences  site  extreme;  one,  in  which  the  natural 
of  both — of  things  temporal  and  things  and  the  humane  altogether  disappear  in  the 
eternal,  into  one  consistent  whole  ; —  supernatural  and  superhuman;  in  which 

'  ‘  Saturday  Evening,  June  11. — The  day  the  spirit  wrestles  with  the  natural  man  in 

after  to-morow  is  my  birthday,  if  I  am  per-  aspirations,  dreams,  and  visions — shuts  him 
milled  to  live  to  it — my  forty-seventh  birth-  up  in  monasteries,  carries  him  to  solitary 
day  after  my  birth.  How  large  a  portion  of  places  and  distant  lands;  and  extinguishes 
my  life  on  earth  is  already  passed  And  then  human  affections  and  obligations  by  the 
— what  is  to  follow  this  life  ?  IIow  visibly  weight,  and  the  transport,  and  the  glory  of 
my  outward  work  seems  contracting  and  the  divine.  The  lives  of  the  saints  (Ro- 
softening  away  into  the  gentler  employ-  man  Catholic  or  Protestant)  are  usually  of 
ments  of  old  age.  In  one  sense,  how  near-  this  description.  We  have  glimpses  of  their 
ly  can  I  now  say,  “  Vixi ;”  and  I  thank  beatifications — or  full-length  portraits.  But 
God  that,  .as  far  as  ambition  is  concerned,  they  belong  to  a  world  into  which  we  can 
it  is,  I  trust,  fully  mortified.  I  have  no  de-  no  more  follow  them,  to  live  there  with 
sire  other  than  to  step  back  from  my  pres-  them,  than  into  fairyland.  Flights  above 
ent  place  in  the  world,  and  not  to  rise  to  a  our  ken  (so  much  the  more  shame  to  ns, 
higher.  Still  there  are  works  which,  with  perhaps)  are  beyond  our  sympathy.  We 
God’s  permission,  I  would  do  before  the  have  not  enough  in  common, 
night  cometh;  especially  llial  great  work.  In  the  vast  .space  between  these  two  ex- 
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tremes,  there  should  be  some  point  which 
will  be  the  proper  point  of  elevation  for  the 
most  advanced  Christian — that  is,  for  the 
best  form  of  human  nature  made  spiritual 
— that  is,  incompatible  with  the  exigencies 
of  our  imperfect  state.  We  may  differ  with 
Arnold  in  the  view  he  took  of  this  or  that 
subject,  from  the  height  to  which  he  soared. 
But  the  height  itself  appears  to  us  to  be 
the  perfect  point  to  which  mortal  man  can 
safely  venture  to  aspire.  Never  so  high  as 
to  be  out  of  sight  of  earth,  yet  always  high 
enough  to  be  in  sight  of  heaven.  If  the 
elements  with  which  Christian  philosophy  is 
most  immediately  concerned,  are  reduce- 
able  to  two — the  will  of  Man  and  the  will 
of  God — Arnold  did  not  endeavor  to  ap¬ 
proximate  them  to  each  other  by  metaphys¬ 
ical  speculations.  It  is  intimated  he  was 
incapable  of  doing  this.  It  may  be  so.  But 
he  took,  we  think,  a  surer  course.  He  went 
at  once  to  Christ.  Not  seeming  to  have 
studied  Christianity  out  of  books,  but  to 
have  personally  known  and  dwelt  with 
Christ:  to  have  drawn  so  near  to  Him, 
that  in  the  abiding  .sense  of  that  com- 
panionship,  his  life  was  not  so  much  the 
life  of  a  follower  in  these  distant  times,  as 
that  of  a  disciple  who  had  waited  on  the 
very  ministry  of  our  Saviour ;  one  who 
listened  to  Him  on  the  Mount  and  in  the 
Temple,  and  had  stood  beside  Him  at  the 
Cross.  Arnold’s  historical  imagination 
would  assist  him  here.  It  made  things 
past  re-appear  before  him  as  things  present. 
But  the  gifted  vision  would  have  only  been 
a  brilliant  day-dream,  unless  the  faculty  of 
moral  growth  and  assimilation  had  also 
been  of  equal  power.  For  instance,  he 
tells  us,  that  one  of  the  improvements  he 
had  had  to  work  out  in  his  own  nature,  was 
to  enlarge  it  from  its  early  state — in  which 
he  might  have  made  idols  of  Truth  and 
Justice — into  a  more  perfect  temple,  where 
Tenderness,  Humility,  and  Reverence  werei 
also  worshipped.  How  did  he  do  this  ?  ] 
Less  by  setting  before  him  Christ’s  pre¬ 
cepts  as  a  system,  than  the  life  of  Christ  as 
an  example.  For  ‘  Christ  alone  cannot  be 
made  an  idol,  because  He  combines  all 
ideas  of  perfection  in  their  just  harmony.’* 

*  In  this  sense,  in  the  Dissertations  which  he 
proposed  annexing  to  an  edition  of  the  three  Pas¬ 
toral  Epistles,  he  intending  dwelling  on  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  as  the  proper  cure 
and  positive  opposite  of  all  the  idolatries  of  the 
Oxford  Judaizers: — ‘  Not  His  church,  not  Hus  sa¬ 
craments,  not  His  teaching,  not  even  the  truths 
about  Him,  nor  the  virtues  which  He  most  en- 


In  the  same  manner,  when  some  one  in  his 
family  placed  St.  Paul  above  St.  John,  he 
burst  into  tears  !  as  if  a  wrong  had  been 
done  in  his  presence  to  a  bosom  friend. 

‘  Blessed  are  they  who  have  not  seen  and 
yet  have  believed,’  were  among  his  dying 
words;  and,  by  believing  and  by  living  as 
confidently  as  if  he  had  really  seen,  he 
can  only  have  made  the  blessing  more 
surely  his. 

There  are  many  forms  of  moral  great¬ 
ness,  natural  or  acquired  :  the  natural  being 
rather  the  spontaneous  growth  of  an  inborn 
genius  for  virtue — the  acquired  being  the 
comparatively  slower  product  of  circum¬ 
stance  and  of  effort.  Arnold  was  a  stout 
believer,  not  only  in  the  physical  distinctions 
of  race,  but  in  moral  breeds;  and  willingly 
accounted  for  the  opposite  views  taken  by 
himself  and  some  of  his  friends  on  political 
and  religious  questions,  by  the  individual 
complexion  of  their  several  constitutions. 
The  natural  direction  of  his  own  genius 
lay  towards  the  sublimer  virtues.  By  the 
side  of  other  virtues,  those  of  Truth  and 
Justice  have  an  almost  colossal  air  ;  and  he 
was  aware  himself  that  the  tendency  of  his 
mind  (‘  taken  at  its  best’)  was  to  exaggerate 
these  Basaltic  virtues  even  beyond  their 
proper  grandeur.  His  Laleham  sermons 
(he  regrets)  were  thought  hard  and  severe. 
Upon  this  part  of  his  nature,  as  on  a  rock, 
were  built  the  strongholds  and  the  keep — the 
massive  walls  and  towering  battlements  of 
his  moral  structure.  Hence,  for  himself, 
his  readiness  to  leave  Laleham,  as  too  much 
and  too  soon  a  home  ;  his  cry  of  ‘  Forwards, 
forwards  !’ — this  is  not  the  time  or  place  for 
rest  but  energy ;  his  longing,  as  life  rose 
every  year  more  and  more  before  him  in  its 
true  reality,  to  have  intercourse  with  those 
who  took  it  in  earnest ;  his  protests  against 
the  strange  existence  that  he  would  have  to 
lead,  if  he  were  to  shape  his  conduct  to 
t  propitiate  gossip ;  and  his  entire  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  opinion  of  people,  unless  he 
had  reason  to  believe  them  good  and  wise. 
Hence,  for  his  children — his  craving  that 
they  might  have  a  strong  mind;  for  this 
reason,  that  it  would  give  them  a  better 
chance  of  appreciating  truth  keenly,  and 
consequently  of  finding  honesty  compara¬ 
tively  easy  :  his  prayer,  that  God  would 
i  grant  them  an  unshaken  love  of  truth,  and 
a  firm  resolution  to  follow  it  for  themselves, 
j  with  an  intense  abhorrence  of  all  party  ties 

forces,  but  Himself;  that  only  object  which  bar* 
fanaticism  and  idolatry  on  the  one  hand,  and 
gives  life  and  power  to  all  morality  on  the  other.’ 
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— save  that  one  tie,  which  binds  them  to  I  Arnold  !  And,  to  know  him  to  the  life,  we 
the  party  of  Christ  against  wickedness,  j  have  only  to  view  him  in  his  Letters.  Read- 
Hence,  too,  with  regard  to  others — his  ex-  ing  them  is,  for  the  time,  to  live  with  him, 
alted  estimate  of  thoughtful  characters;  his  to  breathe  the  air  he  breathes,  to  follow  him 
contempt  for  the  hangers  about  on  life;  his  at  his  goings  out  and  comings  in,  to  rise 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  a  profession,  al-  and  fall  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  his  every- 
most  for  keeping  a  man  honest ;  his  abhor-  day  thoughts  and  feelings, 
rence  of  the  profession  of  an  advocate.  One  of  their  greatest  charms  is  the  hap- 
iipon  the  usual  maxims  of  English  lawyers;  piness  which  shines  out  in  them  at  every 
his  compassion  for  neutral  minds,  incapable  corner  of  his  transparent  being.  The 
of  receiving  such  impressions  of  true  and  groundwork,  which,  from  a  distance  may 
right  as  can  overcome  our  natural  state  of  have  looked  cold  and  rugged,  brightens  up 
indolence  and  fear  ;  and  his  conviction  of  as  we  approach — an  equal  warmth  and 
the  necessity  of  subordinating  literary  pur-  movement  being  diffused  through  every 
suits,  as  well  as  every  other,  to  a  clearly  part  of  it,  and  a  singular  variety  of  light 
perceived  Christian  end.  ‘  The  house  is  and  color  passing  over  it.  We  have  seen 
spiritually  empty,  so  long  as  the  pearl  of  it  objected,  indeed,  that  he  was  too  happy  ! 
great  price  is  not  there ;  although  it  may  About  as  rational  an  accusation  as  that  of 
be  hung  with  all  the  decorations  of  earthly  his  being  always  a  boy — except  in  the  sense 
knowledge.’  in  which  it  was  imputed  to  the  Greeks.  If 

The  basis  of  Arnold’s  worrt/e  reminds  us  the  constitution  of  our  modern  Wiclifle 
of  all  we  know  of  that  of  another  celebrated  can  with  truth  be  called  Lutheran  and  Ger- 
schoolmaster,  (not  very  popular  in  his  day,  man,  it  is  a  compliment  of  which  Luther 
and  no  great  favorite  with  such  churchmen  need  not  be  ashamed,  and  of  which  Luther’s 
as  Mr.  Fronde  in  later  times,)  we  mean  John  country  may  well  be  proud.  There  could 
Milton.  There  is  the  same  purity  and  be  no  fear  surely,  but  that  his  mirth  would 
directness  about  them  both,  the  same  pre-  be  of  a  sufficiently  sober  and  becoming 
dominance  of  the  graver,  not  to  say  sterner  kind.  He  himself  recurs  to  the  entire  hap- 
elements,  the  same  confidence,  vehemence,  piness  which  he  was  tasting  day  after  day 
and  elevation.  They  both  so  lived  in  their  and  year  after  year,  as  something  startling, 

‘  great  task-master’s  eye,’  as  to  verify  something  more  than  humbling,  at  times 
Bacon’s  observation  in  his  Essay  on  Athe-  even  fearful.  On  one  occasion,  speaking 
ism;’  made  themselves  of  kin  to  God  in  of  five  weeks  passed  with  his  family  at  Am- 
spirit,  and  raised  their  nature  by  means  of  bleside,  he  calls  it  an  ‘  almost  awful  happi- 
a  higher  nature  than  their  own.  If  men  piness.’  On  another,  he  observes  that  the 
were  as  excitable  by  the  example  of  the  word  happi/,  at  his  time  of  life,  must  have 
sublime  in  character  as  by  the  sublime  in  a  weighty  meaning.  To  the  mind  of  most 
imagination,  they  would  rise  up  from  the  people,  the  sight  of  innocent  happiness, 
contemplation  of  a  certain  greatness  of  soul,  however  simple,  is  always  loveable.  But 
as  Bouchardon  the  artist  rose  from  Homer,  great  happiness,  joined  to  a  life  of  great 
when  he  rushed  to  the  Comte  de  Caylus,  responsibility  and  goodness,  is  the  privilege 
his  eyes  on  fire,  declaring  every  body  he  of  that  wisdom  which  winneth  souls.  If 
met  seemed  taller  than  before.  Were  we  the  austere  Dante  esteemed  it  no  light  form 
to  stop  here,  what  was  formerly  said  of  of  suicide,  to  be  unhappy  without  a  cause 
Cato  would  be  equally  true  of  Milton  and  — we  cannot  be  wrong  in  feeling,  that  Ar- 
of  Arnold.  Nobody  could  wish  either  of  nold’s  character  would  not  have  been  com- 
them  aid  fortior  aid  justior  aid  temperantior  plete,  if,  on  coming  down  from  its  high 
— but  paulo  ad  Icnitatem  propensior,  very  places  and  mountain-tops,  we  had  not  found 
possibly.  Yet  here,  we  are  afraid,  we  must  a  smiling  valley  at  the  bottom,  and  green 
stop  with  Milton’s  portrait.  The  hardy  pastures  and  running  streams.  The  effect 
virtues  make  only  half  a  character;  and  of  both  is  increased  a  hundredfold,  when, 
his  countenance — from  the  first  ‘  severe  in  side  by  side  with  his  more  serious  and  con- 
youthful  beauty’ — appears  to  have  grown  tentious  correspondence,  scenes  of  a  livelier 
more  formidable  as  he  grew  older,  and  to  and  softer  kind  are  constantly  dropping  in. 
have  contracted  a  little  of  the  darkness,  if  Thi.s  could  only  have  been  accomplished 
not  the  fierceness,  of  his  times.  We  dare  by  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  parts  of 
not  venture  to  desire  a  fuller  picture  of  his  his  constitution  ;  the  animal  and  intellec- 
domestic  life  than  has  come  down  to  us.  tual  drawing  well  together  with  his  general 
How  different  in  this  respect  was  the  life  of  tastes  and  genial  affections.  His  body  as 
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well  as  mind  were  eminently  healthy. 
Work,  under  which  less  vigorous  systems 
would  have  broken  down,  was  to  him  an 
exercise  and  a  pleasure — his  morning’s 
gallop.  His  spirits,  too,  had  all  the  fresh¬ 
ness  of  the  morning.  He  thought  liveli- 
ness  one  of  the  first  qualifications  of  a 
schoolmaster.  His  time  was  passed  with 
boys  of  all  ages,  from  necessity.  But  it 
had  been  a  necessity  of  his  own  choosing ; 
and  he  would  have  chosen  it  again.  For, 
notwithstanding  his  sensitiveness  to  their 
faults,  he  had  a  thorough  fellow-feeling 
with  their  irrepressible  and  elastic  temper¬ 
ament,  was  very  fond  of  the  society  of  young 
people,  and  lived  among  them,  himself  as 
young.  In  the  character  of  his  mind,  too, 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  combine  some 
of  the  advantages  of  youth  with  those  of 
rnaturer  years.  His  understanding  was  es¬ 
sentially  progressive  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
was  of  that  positive  and  manly  sort,  which, 
more  perhaps  than  any  other,  is  the  source 
of  personal  enjoyment  to  its  possessor.  He 
delighted  in  great  principles  and  large 
views ;  and,  without  stopping  to  clear  the 
ground  of  all  the  difficulties  by  which  a 
case  might  be  embarrassed,  came  rapidly 
to  a  conclusion  upon  its  substantial  merits. 
But,  what  was  more  than  this,  his  fiivorite 
pursuits  were  of  a  kind  to  keep  the  commu¬ 
nication  between  his  understanding  and  his 
moral  nature  always  open.  So  instanta¬ 
neous  and  electrical  was  the  intelligence 
between  them,  that  (questionable  in  some 
instances  as  we  may  think  the  saying — 
‘Great  thoughts  come  from  the  heart,’) 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  this  was 
the  case  with  him.  His  clo(pience  was  in 
his  earnestness ;  from  his  whole  heart  and 
soul  being  upon  his  lips.  He  wrote  off  his 
sermons,  and  preached  them  while  the  ink 
was  almost  wet,  fresh  and  fresh — he  could 
preach  no  others  to  the  boys.  They  have, 
in  consequence,  a  more  distinct  and  perfect 
impress  of  the  preacher  on  them,  than  any 
we  ever  met  with  ;  issuing  forth  in  their 
flowing  language  as  from  a  fountain,  with 
all  the  facility  and  fearlessness  of  spoken 
words.  As  Cowper’s  sweetest  poems  are 
transcripts  in  verse  of  his  letters  and  daily 
life,  Arnold,  on  going  up  into  the  pulpit, 
put  on  no  new  person — he  had  only  to 
change  his  gown. 

The  fine  arts  did  not  contribute  much  to 
the  lightening  of  Arnold’s  labors — music 
not  at  all.  But  among  the  pleasures  which 
he  received  so  vividly  into  his  vivid  nature 
that  they  became  almost  entitled  to  a  higher 


name,  was  his  enjoyment  of  beautiful  scene¬ 
ry  ;  and  not  only  of  that,  but  of  any  sort 
of  country  rural  enough  to  find  him  in  wood 
anemones  and  wood  sorrel.  No  extrava¬ 
grant  demand  this ;  yet  more,  it  seems, 
than  Rugby,  with  its  fat  pastures  and  thir¬ 
teen  cattle  fairs,  could  supply.  From  the 
outbreaks  of  delight  in  his  journals  and  his 
letters,  we  learn  the  working  of  the  charm 
by  which,  when  he  was  most  exhausted,  a 
few  weeks  in  Italy  or  Westmoreland  refitted 
him  for  the  drudgery  of  Rugby.  Whether 
it  was  the  poetical  beauty  of  Paris,  (!)  of 
Como,  or  the  Apennines,  which  enchanted 
him — or  the  long  historical  tapestry  which 
unrolled  before  him,  as  he  descended  upon 
the  Rhine  and  the  Tiber,  at  Cologne  or  at 
Rome — or  whether  he  was  rambling  over' 
Loughrigg,  ‘  more  beautiful  than  Epicu¬ 
rus’s  garden,’  or  by  the  basin  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  its  ridge,  ‘  the  very  imtige  of  the 
saltus  on  Cithseron,  where  (Edipus  was 
found  by  the  Corinthian  shepherd — 

“  H  is  were  the  mountains,  and  the  valleys  his. 
And  the  resplendent  rivers  ;  his  to  enjoy, 

With  a  propriety  that  none  can  feel 
But  who,  with  hlial  confidence  inspired. 

Can  lift  to  Heaven  an  unpresumptuous  eye. 
And  smiling  say,  ‘  My  Father  made  them  all.’’’ 

How  much  of  the  softening  of  his  char¬ 
acter  he  himself  attributed  to  the  reverence, 
humility,  and  tenderness  engrafted  on  it  by 
means  of  this  relationship,  and  how  much 
of  his  joy  it  constituted,  we  have  already 
seen.  And  God  forbid  that  a  syllable  of 
this  testimony  should  pass  away  !  But,  next 
to  this,  and  far  beyond  all  other  causes,  the 
chastener  and  sweetener  of  his  more  grand 
and  imposing  attributes,  was  his  own  truly 
loving  and  human  heart.  Archbishop 
j  Whately  observes  (and  no  person  saw  more 
of  him  in  the  many  lights  in  which  he  might 
be  seen)  that  ‘  he  was  attached  to  his  fami¬ 
ly  as  if  he  had  no  friends,  to  his  friends  as 
if  he  had  no  family,  and  to  his  country  as 
if  he  had  no  friends  or  relations.’  We  call 
the  Archbishop  as  a  witness  only ;  for  we 
object,  as  Arnold  would,  we  think,  to  the 
moral  of  these  antitheses.  People  who 
knew  him  only  by  his  uncompromising 
steadiness  to  his  principles,  and  by  his  un¬ 
flinching  moral  courage,  have  supposed  him 
imperturbable  and  of  iron.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  frequently  appears  in  his  Letters 
but  too  susceptible.  It  was  a  noble  error ; 
but  his  religious  feelings  at  times*  obscured 

O  o 

*  We  have  unconsciously  been  using  the  same 
words  which  Arnold  used  in  describing  Keble — 
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his  judgment;  at  least  we  think  so.  The 
same,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  other  cases. — 
For  if  he  was  not  one  of  those  whose  words 
may  be  taken  literally,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  letter  and  the  spirit  will  truly  rep¬ 
resent  the  space  to  which  his  feelings  some¬ 
times  ran  ahead  of  his  more  deliberate  rea¬ 
son.  Since,  assuredly,  his  feelings,  more 
than  his  reason,  prompted  many  of  the  pas¬ 
sionate  expressions  in  which  he  again  and 
again  repeats  his  alarm  at  the  state  of  the 
country — his  despair  about  the  Church — 
his  agony  of  sympathy  with  the  Poor — his 
feverish  dread  of  Conservatism — his  fits  of 
despondency  when  the  school  goes  wrong — 
and  his  yearnings  to  be  reconciled  to  friends 
who  had  chosen  to  be  scandalized  at  his 
opinions.  Honorable  as  those  feelings  are, 
more  than  once  have  we  felt  tempted  to  ex¬ 
claim,  ‘  These  things  must  not  be  thought 
of  after  this  fashion.’  None  of  them  thought 
about  so  vehemently  ;  and,  perhaps,  the  last 
not  thought  about  at  all. 

While  we  think  Arnold  mistaken  in  more 
than  one  instance,  we  cannot  explain  his 
errors  by  attributing  them  (as  some  people 
have  done)  to  want  of  time  or  want  of  un¬ 
derstanding.  It  was  not,  that  he  was  pre¬ 
occupied  by  his  school  ;  still  less  that  his 
mind  was  not  adapted  to  the  discovery  or 
appreciation  of  any  of  the  truths  he  miss¬ 
ed.  For — admitting  that  every  case  has 
two  sides  to  it,  or  more — it  seldom  happens 
that  two  kinds  of  understanding  are  neces- 
aary  for  seeing  them.  Nor  can  we  in  the 

an  infinitely  stronger  case,  apparently.  For,  al- 
tiiougli  Arnold  could  probably  never  have  so  in¬ 
terchanged  natures  with  any  body,  not  a  Christian, 
as  to  make  tluon  complete  and  confiding  friends, 
yet  the  res  publixa  upon  which  this  idem  sentire 
was  a  condition  to  his  friendship,  was  Christianity 
in  its  widest  meaning.  He  w'ould  never  have  he¬ 
sitated  in  making  a  new  friend,  far  less  have  been 
chilled  a  moment  towards  an  old  one,  by  differen¬ 
ces  about  the  Church.  ‘  I  learned  (1841)  the  es¬ 
pecial  grounds  of  Keble's  alienation  from  me  ;  it 
appears  that  he  says  that  “  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church.”  Now,  that  1  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  it,  in  Keble’s  sense,  is  most  true.  I  would 
just  as  soon  worship  Jupiter  ;  and  Jupiter’s  idola¬ 
try  is  scarcely  further  from  Christianity,  in  my 
judgment,  than  the  idolatry  of  the  Priesthood.’ — 
(Letter  *235.)  But  differences  like  these,  however 
multiplied  and  exaggerated,  were,  in  his  judgment, 
no  proper  grounds  of  separation  between  friends. 
‘  Keble,  1  am  sure,  has  ascribed  tome  opinions 
which  I  never  held  ;  not,  of  course,  wilfully,  but 
because  his  sensitiveness  on  some  points  is  so  mor¬ 
bid,  that  his  power  of  judgment  is  pro  fanto  utterly 
obscured.  The  first  shock  of  perceiving  some¬ 
thing  that  he  does  not  like,  makes  him  incapable 
of  exarnining  steadily,  how  great  or  how  little  that 
something  is.’ — (Letter  25*2.) 


[Feb. 

least  perceive,  how  one  species  of  capacity 
was  wanted  for  the  instances  in  which  we 
think  him  right,  and  another  for  the  instan¬ 
ces  in  which  we  tnink  him  wrong.  We 
could  wish  also,  that  Arnold  had  been  oc¬ 
casionally  more  slow  and  skeptical,  more 
purely  intellectual  and  judicial,  in  both  the 
formation  and  the  delivery  of  his  opinions. 
But  there  was  not  an  atom  of  arrogance  in 
the  clearness  and  confidence  of  his  convic¬ 
tions  ;  nor  of  personal  animosity  and  ill-will 
in  his  ardent  utterance  of  them.  The  ar¬ 
dor  of  his  disposition  accounted  for  all  his 
faults.  Burke  was  not  more  governed  by 
his  imagination,  than  Arnold  often  by  his 
feelings.  It  must  have  required  extraordi¬ 
nary  rectitude  of  purpose  and  force  of  char¬ 
acter  to  keep  them  right.  A  subject  soon 
got  possession  of  him.  II is  first  impres¬ 
sions  were  sure  to  be  deep  ones.  The 
views  with  which  he  became  familiar,  grad¬ 
ually  grew  in  strength  and  acquired  ascen¬ 
dency  over  him.  His  compact  and  united 
nature  (in  spite  of  all  the  help  he  might  get 
from  Aristotle)  could  do  nothing  by  halves, 
but  rushed  on  to  the  furthest  point.  He  was 
naturally  in  e.xtremes.  Whatever  it  was  on 
which  he  wasengaged, he  threw  himself  head¬ 
long  into  it,  almost  bodily,  as  into  a  volcano ; 
from  whose  depths  forth  he  came  again — ar¬ 
gument  and  sentiment,  emotion  and  burning 
words — rolling  and  thundering,  and  fused 
together  like  lava  down  a  mountain  side. 

Our  admiration  of  Arnold’s  abilities  can¬ 
not  blind  us  to  the  fact,  that  his  tempera¬ 
ment  e.xposed  him,  more  than  usual,  to  the 
ordinary  infirmity  of  underrating  the  case 
of  his  opponent  and  overrating  his  own.  In 
anticipating  what  might  be  his  judgment 
upon  a  question,  we  should  always  choose 
therefore  to  reserve  to  ourselves  a  right  of 
revision,  however  seldom  we  might  find  oc- 
casion  for  reversal.  His  mind  had  so  many 
windows  open  in  it ;  he  travelled  so  fast, 
welcoming  all  impressions,  looking  from 
such  high  points,  and  stretching  over  such 
distances,  judging  for  and  speaking  from 
himself  rapidly  and  unreservedly,  that  it  is 
impossible  he  should  not  have  wandered 
sometimes  into  speculations,  singular,  fan¬ 
ciful,  and  crude.  But  his  motives  were  al¬ 
ways  admirable,  and  his  opinions  entitled  to 
great  consideration  ;  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  principles  on  which  they  were  found¬ 
ed,  but  also  from  the  logical  clearness  of 
his  deductions,  and  the  systematic  cohe¬ 
rence  of  his  conclusions.  Our  admiration 
of  the  integrity,  the  candor,  and  the  chari¬ 
ty  of  Arnold,  is  even  greater  than  our  ad- 
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miration  of  his  talents.  Nevertheless,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  weakness  of  the  world,  and  at 
the  proneness  to  misapprehend,  we  would 
now  and  then  have  interposed,  to  check  the 
torrent  of  his  indignant  expostulation,  and 
put  a  muzzle,  or  something  like  one,  on 
the  terrors  of  his  style.  Yet  the  bark  was 
worse  than  the  bite ;  or  rather,  there  was 
no  bite  at  all.  It  would  be  an  infinitely 
worse  mistake  than  Arnold  ever  fell  into, 
were  more  guarded  natures  to  interpret  the 
vehemence  of  his  controversial  language 
into  bitterness  or  invective.  For  there  was 
no  spleen  of  temper,  or  art  of  rhetoric  in  it. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  one  of  the  natural 
effects  of  his  being  so  much  in  earnest.  It 
belonged  to  the  same  devotion  to  his  imme¬ 
diate  subject,  and  to  the  same  mobility  and 
depth  of  feeling,  which  (as  is  seen  in  cases 
without  number  throughout  these  Letters) 
were  characteristic  of  the  man,  whatever 
was  the  topic — whether  refutation  and  re¬ 
monstrance,  or  tenderness  and  tears. 

Of  the  extent  to  which  the  .soundness  and 
sobriety  of  some  of  Arnold’s  opinions  were 
disturbed  by  the  intenseness  of  his  religious 
feelings,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak,  a 
little  further  on.  But  at  times  his  mind  was 
as  much  thrown  off  its  balance  by  the  state 
of  public  affairs.  From  his  fondness  for 
history,  political  things  had  as  great  a  reali-! 
ty  to  his  mind  as  things  of  private  life  ;  and  | 
the  life  of  a  nation  became  as  distinct  as 
that  of  an  individual.  What  then  must 
have  been  his  dismay,  when  he  saw  a  roll 
of  lamentations,  written  from  within  and 
from  without  with  woe,  hanging  over  the 
land  ?  To  his  eye,  the  day  of  the  Lord  was 
coining — the  termination  of  one  of  the  great 
aibiyii;  of  the  human  race,  a  period  of  fear¬ 
ful  visitation,  to  terminate  the  existing  state 
of  things.  Ours  was  a  city  of  destruction 
— ‘  Too  hate  !  ’  were  the  words  to  be  affixed 
to  every  plan  for  reforming  society  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  state  of  the  times  was  so  griev¬ 
ous  that  it  really  pierced  through  all  pri¬ 
vate  happiness,  and  haunted  him  daily  like 
a  personal  calamity.  He  felt  the  state  of 
public  affairs  so  deeply,  that  he  could  not 
bear  either  to  read,  or  hear,  or  speak,  or 
write  about  them.  Only,  if  the  judgment 
was  not  now  as  surely  fixed  as  that  of  Baby¬ 
lon,  he  would  commend  them  to  the  care 
and  deliverance  of  God. — (I8B9.) 

Ilis  despair  about  the  Church  was  as  exu¬ 
berant.  His  abhorrence  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  priesthood  had  been  proportioned  to  the 
earnestness  of  his  desire  for  the  revival  o'f 
the  Church.  But  the  Church,  in  his  view 


of  it,  was  so  utterly  dead,  that  in  contrast¬ 
ing  Easter-day  and  Whitsunday  as  the  res¬ 
pective  birthdays,  (the  one,  the  birth-day  of 
Christ’s  religion — the  other,  that  of  the 
Christian  Church,)  he  celebrated  Easter- 
day  with  joyful  feelings,  as  the  birth-day  of 
a  living  friend — Whitsunday  in  sorrow,  as 
the  birth-day  of  one  deceased  ;  and  of  a 
friend  so  dear,  to  whom  so  much  had  been 
committed,  and  on  whom  so  many  hopes 
had  rested,  that  it  was  grievous  to  survive. 

‘  When  I  think  of  the  Church,  I  could  sit 
down  and  pine  and  die!’ — (1849.)  No¬ 
thing  at  last  seemed  left  but  to  adjourn  the 
idea  of  the  Church  sine  die;  and  to  cling, 
not  from  choice  but  necessity,  to  the  Pro- 
te.stant  tendency  of  laying  the  whole  stress 
on  the  Christian  religion. — (1842.) 

His  .sympathy  with  the  distresses  of  the 
lower  orders  ranged  as  wide.  The  diffi- 
culty  of  making  ail  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  what  free  citizens  ought  to  be,  was 
one  thing.  Our  monstrous  state  of  society, 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
was  another.  With  the  French  Revolution 
— its  causes  and  effects — before  them,  the 
rich  in  England  had  made  themselves  and 
the  poor  tioo  orders  ;  had  put  asunder  those 
whom  God  had  joined,  and  are  now  living 
among  a  miserable  and  discontented  popu¬ 
lation,  whom  they  treat  with  all  the  haugh¬ 
tiness  and  indifference  of  slaves — allow  to 
be  slaves  in  ignorance,  yet  whom,  since 
they  must  call  them  freemen,  they  cannot 
chain  or  watch  to  prevent  from  rising. 
From  accidental  circumstances,  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  railway  navigators  and  cotton  opera¬ 
tives  may  look  the  worst,  and  is  soonest 
seen  ;  but  the  evil  exists  in  every  parish  in 
England  ;  and  there  must  be  a  reform  in 
the  ways  and  manners  of  every  parish,  to 
cure  it.  With  these  social  evils  uncorrect¬ 
ed,  it  is  wild  to  talk  of  schools  and  churches. 
‘  No  one  seems  to  me,’  he  observes  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  his  sister,  ‘  to  understand  our  dan¬ 
gers,  or  at  least  to  speak  them  out  manfully. 
One  good  man,  who  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Times  the  other  day,  recommends  that  the 
clergy  should  preach  subordination  and 
obedience.  I  seriously  say,  God  forbid 
they  should  !  For  if  any  earthly  thing 
could  ruin  Christianity  in  England,  it  would 
be  this.  If  they  read  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah, 
and  Amos,  and  Habakkuk,  they  will  find 
that  the  prophets,  in  a  similar  state  of  so¬ 
ciety  in  Judea,  did  not  preach  Subordina¬ 
tion  only  or  chiefly,  but  they  denounced 
Oppression,  and  amassing  overgrown  pro¬ 
perties,  and  grinding  the  laborers  to  the 
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smallest  possible  pittance ;  and  they  de¬ 
nounced  the  Jewish  high-church  party  for 
countenancing  all  these  iniquities,  and  pro¬ 
phesying  smooth  things  to  please  the  aris¬ 
tocracy.  If  the  clergy  would  come  forward 
as  one  man,  from  Cumberland  to  Cornwall, 
exhorting  peaceableness  on  the  one  side, 
and  justice  on  the  other,  denouncing  the 
high  rents  and  the  game  laws,  and  the  care- j  times  ultra-democracy,  as  with  Cleon  at 


believe  they  might  yet  save  themselves  and  I  despotism,  (he  instances  Louis  Philippe 
the  state.’ — {Letter \1.)  On  the  same  prin-  and  Guizot,)  sometimes  aristocracy.  But 
ciples,  he  summoned  every  individual,  still  it  will  always  keep  its  essential  character 
more  every  clergyman,  and  most  of  all,  of  advance  ;  will  always  be  taking  off  bonds, 
every  clergyman  in  a  public  situation,  to  removing  prejudices,  altering  what  is  ex¬ 
express  publicly  and  decidedly  their  admi-  isting.  Conservatism,  therefore,  is  far  worse 
ration  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1860,  than  Toryism,  if  we  mean  by  Toryism  only 
and  their  hearty  sympathy  with  a  noble  a  fondness  for  monarchical,  or  even  for  des- 
cause  and  a  noble  nation.  Unluckily,  in  potic  government.  Under  all  forms  of  gov- 
the  untoward  position  of  the  English  clergy,  eminent  it  is  equally  the  enemy  of  all  good, 
it  is  not  easy  for  them  to  answer  such  a  Yet,  of  all  its  forms,  aristocracy  was,  he 
call.  ‘  But  our  Church  bears,  and  has  ever  thought,  the  worst.  As  a  predominant  el- 
borne,  the  marks  of  her  birth.  The  child  ement  in  a  government,  whether  it  be  aris- 
of  Regal  and  Aristocratical  selfishness  and  I  tocracy  of  skin,  of  race,  of  wealth,  of  nobil- 
unprincipled  tyranny,  she  has  never  dared  ity,  or  of  priesthood,  it  was,  to  his  mind, 
to  speak  boldly  to  the  great;  but  has  con- !  the  greatest  source  of  evil  throughout  the 
tented  herself  with  lecturing  the  poor.  “  I  j  world;  for  it  had  been  the  most  universal 
will  speak  of  thy  testimonies,  even  before  and  most  enduring.  ‘  As  I  feel  that  of  the 
Kinors,  and  will  not  be  ashamed,”  is  a  text  two  besetting  sins  of  human  nature — self- 
which  the  Anglican  church,  as  a  national  *  ish  neglect  and  selfish  agitation — the  for- 
institution,  seems  never  to  have  caught  the  j  mer  is  the  more  common,  and  has  in  the 
spirit  of.  Folly,  and  worse  than  folly  is  it,  long  run  done  far  more  harm  than  the  lat- 
to  think  that  preaching  what  are  called  or-  ter,  although  the  outbreaks  of  the  latter, 
thodox  doctrines  before  the  great,  is  really  while  they  last,  are  of  a  far  more  atrocious 
preaching  to  them  the  gospel.’ — {Appendix,  character ;  so  I  have  in  a  manner  vowed  to 
371.)  myself,  and  prayed  that,  with  God’s  bless- 

Nobody  could  be  less  of  a  party  man  (in  ing,  no  excesses  of  popular  wickedness, 
the  English  use  of  the  word)  than  Arnold,  though  I  should  be  myself,  as  I  expect,  the 
He  called  himself  an  absolute  political  victim  of  them,  no  temporary  evils  produc- 
Ishmaelite ;  and  felt  not  only  that  our  rival  i  ed  by  revolution,  shall  ever  make  me  forget 
parties  would  disown  him;  but  that,  if  he  the  wickedness  of  Toryism — of  that  spirit 
had  two  necks,  they  would  possibly  hang  which  has,  throughout  the  long  experience 
him  up  by  both.  The  soul  of  his  politics  of  all  history,  continually  thwarted  the  cause 
was  the  duty  of  development  and  of  pro-  of  God  and  goodness.’ — {Letter  ^1.) 
gress.  Accordingly,  the  political  feeling  He  had  little  sympathy  with  the  ‘  histor- 
most  predominant  in  him,  was  a  dread  of  ical  liberty’  which  grew  out  of  the  system 
Conservatism,  and  of  the  violent  reaction  of  the  middle  ages.  It  was  the  child  of  ac- 
which  must  follow  from  it.  The  dread  was 
grounded  upon  firm  and  eternal  principles  ; 
but  we  cannot  think  the  consequences  so 
imminent  as  to  justify  all  his  terror.  Ac-  Poor  and  the  Church  in  their  present  state 
cording  to  his  philosophy  of  parties,  the  — melancholy  proofs  of  the  folly  of  what  is 
two  real  parties  in  human  nature  were,  the  called  ‘  letting  well  alone.’  He  poured  out 
Conservatives,  who  were  always  looking  his  fears  to  Archbishop  VVhately  in  1831. 
backward,  and  who  contented  themselves  ‘If I  were  indeed  a  Radical  and  hated  the 
with  preserving  existing  things;  and  the  Church,  and  longed  for  a  democracy,  I 
Advancers,  who  were  always  looking  for-  should  be  jolly  enough,  and  think  that  all 
ward.  Of  these,  Advance  must  be  always  was  plain  sailing;  but  as  it  is,  I  verily  think, 


cident ;  never  ascended  to  general  princi¬ 
ples;  saw  no  evils  till  the  time  for  remedy¬ 
ing  them  was  past ;  and  left  us,  with  the 


the  true  principle  in  a  corrupted  world, 
and  Christianity  its  most  perfect  form. 
Conservatism,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be 
always  wrong  ;  so  thoroughly  wrong  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  even  when  a  particular  reform 
might  be  by  no  means  the  best  possible,  yet 
it  would  be  good  as  a  triumph  over  Con¬ 
servatism.  Conservatism  inav  be  some- 
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that  neither  my  spirits,  nor  my  occupation, 
nor  even  spearing  itself  (one  of  liis  favorite 
amusements)  will  enable  me  to  be  cheerful 
under  such  an  awful  prospect  of  public 
evils  !’  Afterwards,  speaking  of  Peel’s  ad¬ 
ministration  of  185J5,  he  says  :  ‘  The  late 
extraordinary  revolution  has  shown  the 
enormous  strength  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
of  the  corrupt  and  low  Tory  party;  one 
sees  clearly  what  hard  blows  they  will  not 
only  stand,  but  require  ;  and  that  the  fear 
of  depressing  them  too  much  is  chimerical. 

A  deeper  fear  is  behind  ;  that,  like  the  ver¬ 
min  on  the  jacket,  in  Sylla's  apologue,  they 
will  stick  so  tight  to  the  form  of  the  consti¬ 
tution,  that  the  constitution  itself  will  at 
last  be  thrown  into  the  hre,  and  a  military 
monarchy  succeed.  .  .  .  But  of  one 

thing  I  am  clear,  that  if  ever  this  constitu¬ 
tion  be  destroyed,  it  will  be  only  when  it 
ought  to  be  destroyed!  When  evils  long 
neglected  and  good  long  omitted,  will  have 
brought  things  to  such  a  state,  that  the  con¬ 
stitution  must  fall  to  save  the  common¬ 
wealth,  and  the  Church  of  England  perish 
for  the  sake  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Search  and  look  w  hether  you  can  find  that 
any  constitution  was  ever  destroyed  from 
within,  by  factions  or  discontent,  without 
its  destruction  having  been,  either  just  pe¬ 
nally  ;  or  necessary,  because  it  could  not 
any  longer  answer  its  proper  purposes. 
And  this  ripeness  for  destruction  is  the  sure 
consequence  of  Toryism  and  Conservatism, 
or  of  that  base  system  w  hich,  joining  the 
hand  of  a  Reformer  to  the  heart  of  a  Tory, 
reforms  not  upon  principle  but  upon  clam¬ 
or ;  and  therefore  both  changes  amiss,  and 
preserves  amiss — alike  blind  and  low-prin¬ 
cipled  in  what  it  gives  and  what  it  with¬ 
holds;  and  therefore  I  would  oppose  to 
the  utmost  any  government  predominantly 
Tory,  much  more  one  exclusively  Tory, 
and  most  of  all  a  government  at  once  exclu¬ 
sively  Tory  in  heart,  and  in  word  and  ac¬ 
tion  stimulating  reform.  Conceive  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  and  Bolingbroke,  and 
Atterbury  and  Sir  W\  Wyndham,  intrusted 
with  the  administration  of  the  Act  of  Set¬ 
tlement.’ — {Letter  82.) 

Again,  eighteen  months  later,  when  the 
Whigs  had  returned  to  power.  ‘  We  are 
threatened  by  a  most  unprincipled  system 
of  agitation — the  Tories  actually  doing  their 
best  to  Jacobinize  the  poor,  in  hope  of 
turning  an  outbreak  against  the  Whig  gov¬ 
ernment  to  their  own  advantage.’  .  . 

‘  It  is  nensense  to  talk  of  its  being  a  strug¬ 
gle  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  people ; 


if  it  were  so,  it  would  be  over  in  a  week, 
provided  they  mean  by  the  aristocracy  the 
House  of  Lords.  It  is  really  a  great  con¬ 
test  between  the  adherents  of  two  great 
principles,  that  of  preserving  and  that  of 
injproving  :  and  he  must  have  studied  his¬ 
tory  to  very  little  purpose,  who  does  not 
know  that,  in  common  circumstances,  the 
former  party  is  always  the  most  numerous 
and  the  strongest.  It  gets  occasionally 
overpowered,  when  it  has  had  rope  enough 
given  it  to  hang  itself;  that  is,  when  it  has 
carried  its  favorite  conservatism  to  such  a 
height,  that  the  mass  of  unreformed  evil 
becomes  unendurable,  and  then  there 
comes  a  grand  reform.  But,  that  grand 
reform  once  efiected,  the  conservative  in¬ 
stinct  again  regains  its  ascendency,  and . 
goes  on  upon  another  lease :  and  so  it  will 
ever  do,  unless  some  rare  circumstance  en¬ 
ables  a  thoroughly  enlightened  government 
to  remain  long  in  power  :  and  as  such 
I  government  cannot  rely  on  being  popular 
— for  reform  of  evil  in  the  abstract  is  gall 
and  wormwood  alike  to  men’s  indolence, 
and  love  of  what  they  are  used  to,  as  to 
their  propensities  for  jobbing — so  it  is  only 
accident  or  despotism  that  can  keep  it  on 
Its  legs.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  Tory 
reaction;  because  men  are  all  Tories  by 
nature  when  they  are  tolerably  well  off; 
and  it  is  only  some  monstrous  injustice  or 
insult  to  themselves,  or  some  atrocious  cru¬ 
elty,  or  some  great  reverses  of  fortune,  that 
ever  make  them  otherw  ise.  Now  I  cannot 
foresee  any  question  likely  to  arise,  on 
w  hich  the  government  can  strongly  interest 
the  public  mind  in  England  in  their  favor. 
Certainly  it  will  not  be  on  the  Irish  Church 
or  Corporation  questions,  because  the  Eng¬ 
lish  people  do  not  care  about  Ireland,  nor, 
to  say  truth,  about  any  people’s  rights  ex¬ 
cept  their  own :  and  then  there  is  the 
whole  fanatical  feeling  against  the  govern¬ 
ment — and  fanaticism  is  a  far  stronger  feel¬ 
ing  than  the  love  of  justice,  when  the  wrong 
is  done  not  to  ourselves,  but  to  our  neigh¬ 
bor.  Therefore,  1  think  that,  as  it  always 
has  been,  the  Reformers  will  be  beaten  by 
the  Conservatives;  and  then  the  Conser¬ 
vatives  will  again  go  on  coiling  the  rope 
round  their  own  necks,  till,  in  twenty  years 
time,  there  will  be  another,  not  reform  I 
fear,  but  convulsion.  For,  though  the  Re¬ 
formers  are  a  weak  party,  the  Destructives 
are  not  so;  and  all  evils,  whether  arising 
from  accident,  or  folly,  or  misgovernment, 
serve  their  purpose.’ — Letter  128. 

We  believe  all  this  to  be  as  true  in  prin- 
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ciple  as  the  Grspel.  But  we  trust  in  God 
for  a  better  issue.  Tlie  danger  is  beginning 
to  be  danger.  It  was  not  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  or  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who,  he 
thought,  would  do  the  harm  ;  but  the  base 
party  which  they  w'ould  bring  in  their  train. 
The  head,  however,  for  once,  seems  likely 
to  be  master  of  the  tail.  And  the  tail  of 
lords,  country  gentlemen,  and  clergymen, 
of  whom  he  was  afraid,  is  by  this  time  ten 
times  more  apprehensive  of  its  head  than 
Arnold  was  himself.  Besides,  good  men 
are  stirring  themselves  without  regard  to 
party.  Above  all,  a  juster  feeling  about 
Ireland  is  making  way.  O’Connell  has 
created  it.  We  hope  he  will  not  destroy 
it. 

School  anxieties  disturbed  him  at  times 
morek  eeiily  even  than  political  speculations. 
He  went  to  Rugby,  in  the  first  instance, 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  case,  and  with  a  stronger  impression  of 
the  ‘  wickedness  of  young  boys’  than  our 
own  experience  would  warrant.  The  man¬ 
agement  of  them,  however,  had  all  the  in¬ 
terest,  he  said,  of  a  great  game  of  chess — 
with  living  creatures  for  pawns  and  pieces, 
and  jour  adversary,  in  plain  English,  the 
devil ;  who  truly  played  a  very  tough  game, 
and  was  very  hard  to  beat.  (1830.)  Still, 
in  spite  of  the  interest,  or  by  reason  of  it, 
his  heart  often  sank  within  him — w^earied 
out  by  the  exceeding  unpoeticalness  of  boys, 
(on  which  account,  we  suppose,  he  consid¬ 
ered  showing  them  mountains  ‘  a  great  point 
in  education,’)  and  by  their  low  average  of 
capacity  ;  by  their  growing  childishness — 
which  he  did  not  know  w  hat  to  ascribe  to,  ex¬ 
cept  to  the.  growing  number  ofexcitingbooks 
of  amuesment,  Pickwick,  Bentley’s  Miscel¬ 
lanies,  (S^c. ;  by  the  weaknesses  of  medi¬ 
ocrity  and  dulness — weaknesses  far  more 
perilous  in  youth  than  the  temptations  of 
intellect ;  by  that  careless  nnimpressiveness, 
which  beat  him  all  to  pieces ;  by  the  pure 
cowardice  of  the  neutral  and  undecided, 
(the  great  majority,)  who  swam  with  the 
stream,  and  took  part  with  evil  on  any  trial. 
When  the  trials  came,  he  was  so  sickened 
by  them  as  to  feel  it  hard  not  to  throw  up 
the  cards  in  despair,  and  upset  the  table. 
The  nakedness  of  boy  nature  made  it  easy 
for  him  to  understand,  on  these  occasions, 
how  there  could  not  be  found  so  many  as 
ten  righteous  in  a  whole  city.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  give  way. 
At  the  cheering  sight  of  the  few  good,  he 
stuck  to  the  ship  again,  and  had  another 
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good  try  at  getting  her  about.  But  all  his 
moral  courage  could  not  prevent  him  from 
exclaiming — ‘  If  this  goes  on,  it  will  end 
either  my  life  at  Rugby — or  my  life  alto¬ 
gether.  ...  I  look  round  the  school,  and 
feel  how  utterly  beyond  human  power  is  the 
turning  any  single  human  heart  to  God. 
Some  heed  and  sonic  heed  not,  with  the 
same  outw'ard  means.  1  have  many  de¬ 
lightful  proofs  that  those  who  have  been 
here,  have  found,  at  any  rate,  no  such  evil 
as  to  prevent  their  serving  God  in  after 
life  ;  and  some,  1  trust,  have  derived  good 
from  Rugby.  But  the  evil  is  great  and 
abounding,  I  well  know  ;  and  it  is  very 
fearful  to  think  that  it  may  to  some  be  irre¬ 
parable  ruin.’ — {Lctltr  2‘27,  1840.) 

This  is,  by  no  means,  an  encouraging 
picture  of  a  public  school.  Yet  it  is  the 
picture  as  drawn  hy  Arnold  ;  and  it  de¬ 
scribes  the  state  of  things  in  w  hat  he  is  uni¬ 
versally  admitted  to  have  made  the  most 
moral  and  religious  school  in  England. 
There  had  been  some  favorable  circumstan¬ 
ces  from  the  beginning.  On  his  first  com¬ 
ing,  in  1829,  he  characterizes  his  new  pu¬ 
pils  (the  sons  of  quieter  parents  from  the 
midland  counties)  as  having  far  less 
and  more  (vt,-0n(»  than  the  boys  of  any  other 
school  he  ever  knew  ;  and  ‘  thus  were  more 
open  to  instruction,  and  had  less  repug¬ 
nance  to  be  good  because  their  master 
wished  them  to  be  so.’  Did  he  afterw'ards 
darken  the  coloring,  in  his  despondency  ? 
Or,  is  his  latter  picture  (the  fruits  <)f  his 
long  experience)  to  be  taken  for  a  true  ac¬ 
count  of  the  school,  as  represented  by  the 
majority  ?  In  this  case,  must  not  the  re¬ 
ward  of  Arnold’s  singular  capacity  and  zeal 
be  understood  to  have  been  confined,  alter 
all,  to  a  certain  number  of  eminent  excep¬ 
tions,  whom  it  would  be  a  gross  delusion 
to  designate  as  the  school  ? 

Some  people’s  tears  lie  nearer  their  eyes 
than  those  of  others.  Arnold’s  tenderness 
was  in  his  heart.  The  gushing  affection  of 
that  brave,  and  innocent,  and  trusting 
heart,  was  surely  worth  the  having  :  yet  so 
lightly  was  it  held  by  some  to  whom  he  felt 
most  warmly,  so  sorely  was  he  tried  by  their 
estrangement,  so  lowly  did  he  humble  him¬ 
self  before  them  for  the  recovery  of  their 
love,  that  many  of  the  Letters  in  which  he 
touches  upon  these  failing  friendships,  are 
the  saddest  in  the  book.  To  think  of  Ar¬ 
nold  having  to  complain  of  men  who,  on 
account  of  his  opinions,  had  behaved  to¬ 
wards  him  just  as  they  might  liave  done 
(being  kind-hearted  and  affectionate  men) 
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if  he  had  committed  some  great  crime^ 
whicli  rendered  respect  and  friendship  im¬ 
possible,  though  old  kindness  might  still 
survive  it ! 

We  must  give  one  or  two  of  these  letters. 
Ilis  temper,  sense,  and  kindliness,  nowhere 
appear  to  more  advantage. 

‘  It  grieves  me  to  be  so  parted  as  I  am  from 
so  many  men  with  whom  1  was  once  intimate. 

1  feel  and  speak  very  strongly  against  their 
party,  but  1  always  consider  the  party  as  a 
mere  abstraction  of  its  peculiar  character  as  a 
party,  and  as  such  I  think  it  detestable;  but 
take  any  individual  member  of  it,  and  his  char¬ 
acter  is  made  up  of  many  other  elements  than 
the  mere  peculiarities  of  his  party.  He  may 
be  kind-hearted,  sensible  on  many  subjects, 
sincere,  and  a  good  Christian,  and  iherelore  I 
may  love  and  respect  him,  though  his  party  as 
sucli — that  is,  the  peculiar  view's  which  consti¬ 
tute  the  bond  of  union  amongst  its  members — 1 
think  to  be  utterly  at  variance  with  Christian¬ 
ity.  But  1  dare  say  many  people,  hearing  and 
reading  my  strong  condemnations  of  Tories 
and  New’inanites,  think  that  I  feel  very  bitterly 
against  all  who  belong  to  those  parties ; 
where.as,  unless  they  are  merely  Tories  and 
Newmainites,  1  I’eel  no  dislike  to  them  ;  ami  in 
many  instances  love  and  value  them  exceed¬ 
ingly.’ — {^Letter  142.) 

So,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge — 

‘My  dear  Friend, — I  know  and  feel  the 
many  great  faults  of  my  life  and  practice,  and 
grieve  more  than  I  can  say  not  to  have  more 
intercourse  w’ith  those  IViends  who  used  to  re¬ 
prove  me,  I  think  to  my  great  benefit — I  am 
sure,  without  ever  giving  me  offence.  But  1 
cannot  allow'  that  those  opinions,  which  1  ear¬ 
nestly  believe,  after  many  years’  thought  and 
study,  to  be  entirely  according  to  Christ’s  mind, 
and  most  tending  to  Ilis  glory,  and  the  good 
of  His  church,  shall  be  sumniarily  called  heret¬ 
ical;  and  it  is  something  of  a  trial  to  be  taxed 
with  jierverting  my  boys’  religious  principles, 
when  I  am  laboring,  though  most  imperleclly, 
to  lead  them  to  Christ  in  true  and  devoted 
faitli;  and  when  I  hold  all  the  scholarship  that 
ever  man  had,  to  be  infinitely  worthless  in  com¬ 
parison  with  even  a  very  humble  degree  of  spir¬ 
itual  advancement.  And  I  think  that  1  have 
seen  my  work  in  some  instances  blessed  ;  not, 
1  trust,  to  make  me  proud  of  it,  or  think  that  1 
have  any  thing  to  be  satisfied  with,  yet  so  far  as 
to  make  it  very  painful  to  be  looked  upon  as  an 
enemy  by  those  whose  master  1  would  serve 
as  heartily,  and  whom,  if  1  dare  s  ly  it,  1  love 
witli  as  sincere  an  affection  as  tliey do— {Let¬ 
ter  92.) 

Again — 

‘  I  suppose  it  is  that  men’s  individual  consti¬ 
tution  of  mind  determines  them  greatly,  when 


great  questions  are  brought  to  a  clear  issue. 
You  have  oltcn  accused  me  of  not  t  nough  valu¬ 
ing  the  Church  of  England — the  very  charge 
which  1  shouhl  now  be  inclineii  to  retort 
against  you.  And  in  both  instanct  s  tlie  charge 
would  have  a  true  foundation.  \  iew  ing  the 
Church  of  England  as  connected  with  the 
Stuart  kings,  and  as  opposing  the  “good  old 
cause,”  1  bear  it  no  afitciion  :  v  iewing  it  as  a 
great  reformed  institution^  ai  d  as  |  roclaiming 
tiie  king’s  supremacy,  and  utterly  denying  the 
binding  authority  of  general  councils,  and  the 
necessity  of  priestly  nn  diation,  you  ^  eiliaj  e 
would  feel  less  attaclied  to  it  than  I  am.  For, 
after  all.  those  differences  in  mi  n’s  minds  w  hich 
we  express,  when  exemplified  in  Biiiglish  poli¬ 
tics,  by  the  terms  Whig  and  'l  ory,  are  very 
deep  and  comprehensive  ;  and  1  should  much 
like  to  be  able  to  discover  a  formula  which 
would  express  them  in  their  most  abstract 
shape.  They  seem  to  me  to  be  the  ;jreat  fun-  . 
damental  difference  between  thinking  men  ; 
but  yet  it  is  certain  that  each  of  these  two 
great  divisions  of  mankind  aj  piehendsa  truth 
strongly  ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Cod  will,  1  sup¬ 
pose,  show  us  the  perlect  reconciling  of  the 
truth  held  hy  each.  I  think  that,  in  ojiinion, 
you  w'ill  probably  draw  more  aiid  more  towards 
Keble,  and  be  removi  d  I'uriher  and  further 
from  me  ;  but  I  have  a  most  entire  confidence 
that  this,  in  our  case,  will  not  atie«  tour  mutual 
friendship,  as,  to  my  grief  unspeakable,  it  has 
between  old  Keble  and  me  ;  because  1  do  not 
think  that  you  will  ever  lose  the  consciousness 
of  the  fact,  tluitthetwo  great  divisions  of  w  hich 
1  spoke  are  certainly  not  synonvmous  wiih  the 
division  between  good  anil  evd ;  that  some  of 
the  best  and  wisest  of  mortal  men  are  to  be 
found  with  each  ;  nay,  that  He  wl»o  is  our  per¬ 
fect  example,  unites  m  llimsell,  and  sanctions 
the  truths  most  loved,  and  the  sj  iwi  mostsyni- 
pathi/ed  in  by  each;  wherefore  1  do  not  ihink 
that  either  is  Justified  in  denouncing  tl^e  other 
altogether,  or  renouncing  frieiidsluj)  with  it.’ — 
{Later  249.) 

‘  I  agree  with  you  as  to  the  general  princi¬ 
ple,  that  Oxford  elections  should  not  be  d»  chled 
on  party  grounds.  But  then  this  Ai  wmanism 
appears  to  me  like  none  of  ihe  old  parties  of 
our  youth.  Whig  and  Tory,  High  Cliurch  and 
Low'  Church  ;  and  it  is  our  estimate  of  this,  I 
am  afraid,  which  is  the  great  diflerence  be¬ 
tween  us.  1  do  not  know,  and  am  almost 
afraid  to  ask,  how  far  you  go  along  with  them  ; 
and  yet,  if  you  go  along  with  them  furtlier 
than  1  think,  1  am  unconsciously  saying  things 
which  would  be  unkind.  Only  1  am  sure  that, 
morally,  you  are  not,  and  cannot  be.  wliat  some 
of  them  are  ;  and  1  never  look  upon  our  difler- 
ences  as  by  any  possibility  diminishing  my 
love  for  you,  My  fear,  from  my  exjierience  in 
other  cases,  would  have  been,  tliat  it  would  af¬ 
fect  your  love  for  me,  had  it  not  been  for  that 
delightful  letter  of  yours  just  before  I  went 
abroad,  for  which  1  cannot  enough  thank  you.’ 
— {Letter  262,  note.) 
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So  far  from  being  no  admirer  of  superi-  step,  which  our  generation  has  made  in 
orities,  he  was  a  very  great  one  :  liolding  critical  sagacity,  which  prevented  Arnold 
tube  the  devil’s  text,  not  merely  from  ever  feeling  satisfied,  while  reading 
for  boys,  but  men.  Only,  in  the  case  of  all  the  writings  of  a  former  age,  that  he  got  to 
superiorities  he  must  first  satisfy  himself  the  bottom  of  a  question. — {Litter  91.) 
that  the  superiority  was  real.  In  the  same  These  dicta  pile  up,  it  must  be  allowed, 
way,  the  Church  would  not  have  had  a  formidable  heap  of  proscribed  heads  at  the 
a  more  enthusiastic  and  more  submissive  feet  of  one  triumvir.  The  standard  of 
son,  had  he  but  found  a  Church  in  esse,  literary  excellence  which  they  evince  is 
which  he  could  believe  to  fulfil  its  true  con-  certainly  rather  high.  Nevertheless,  as  re- 
ditioiis.  As  it  was,  (in  conformity  to  his  gards  his  contemporaries,  he  w  as,  at  differ- 
high  notions  of  law,  and  the  social  bond,  ent  periods  of  his  life,  as  much  under  the 
and  canonical  obedience,)  he  taught  his  influence  of  different  persons  in  succession, 
children  the  catechisms  of  the  Church,  of  as  could  possibly  be  the  case  with  any  man 
which  he  was  a  member,  and  ^referred  him-  w  ho  means  also  to  keep  the  privilege  of 
self  to  his  Bishop  in  doubtful  cases.  But  thinking  for  himself.  Of  these,  he  has  given 
admiration  for  ‘  our  dear  mother,  the  Pan-  us  one  or  two  lists,  which  we  commend  to 
ther — the  mere  mock  queen  of  a  divided  the  curious.  If  he  was  always  sufficiently 
herd’ — was  more  than  he  could  promise,  indulgent  to  the  literary  merits  of  his  ad- 
Where  superiority  and  admiration  were  in  versaries ;  the  bias  of  personal  attachment 
question,  he  would  not  give  in  his  adhesion  secured,  and  more  than  secured,  his  friends, 
blindfold.  In  theology  he  was  not  able  We  cannot  help  setting  down  a  good  deal 
to  recognize  any  such  superiority  in  the  of  his  excessive  admiration  for  Samuel 
early  fathers,  or,  subsequently,  any  such  Coleridge  to  the  account  of  his  friendship 
consensus  ecclesia:  as  could  supply  its  place,  with  the  nephew.  And  Archbishop  Whately 
Of  English  divines  (with  the  exception  of  and  M.  Bunsen  will  think  themselves  no 
Hooker  and  Butler)  he  thought  indiffer-  losers  by  the  exchange,  on  their  accepting 
ently  :  both  from  not  finding  among  them  a  as  evidence  of  his  affection,  whatever  de- 
really  great  man;  and  from  there  appearing  diiction  their  modesty  may  oblige  them  to 
in  them  all  ‘  a  want  of  believing  or  disbe-  make  from  the.  pride  of  place,  which  he  has 
ling  any  thing  because  it  was  true  or  assigned  to  them  above  their  fellow-men. 
false.’ — {Letter  129.)  We  will  not  trespass  on  the  happiness  of  a 

With  regard  to  Roman  history,  school-  family,  of  which  Arnold  was  the  husband 
boy  scholars  will  be  startled  at  the  irrever-  and  the  father.  It  is  pictured  in  many 
ence  which  he  proclaims  towards  the  clas-  sweet  domestic  scenes ;  and  it  reverentially 
sical  names  of  Polybius  and  Livy.  The  looked  l^ck  as  well  as  forward.  He  look 
first  is  a  dull  geographer,  and  an  overrated  along  with  him,  wherever  he  removed, 
military  historian.  The  last  is  a  drunken  shoots  of  a  willow-tree  from  Slaltwoods,  his 
helot,  showing  us  what  history  ought  not  to  father’s  home  ;  and  he  has  piously  recorded 
be ;  so  uniformly  careless,  as  to  make  the  his  deep  sense  of  the  blessings  that  came  to 
Punic  war  as  hard  in  the  writing  as  the  him  by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  a 
fighting.  Besides,  the  times  of  which  he  house  which  God  had  evidently  blessed, 
writes  were  so  uninteresting, that  it  is  diffi-  If  their  ‘dear  old  friend’ were  right  in 
cult  to  get  a  particle  of  spirit  out  of  his  telling  them  that  happiness  consisted  iv 
many  gallons  of  vapid  water.  The  Greek  iritjytia,  Arnold  might  feel  as  certain  in 
tragedians  he  also  considers  greatly  over-  his  own  case,  as  in  that  of  Archbishop 
rated.  Second-rate  Latin  poets,  like  Tibul-  Whately,  that  he  should  have  enough  of 
lus  and  Propertius,  he  threw  overboard  en-  that.  But  we  have  greater  confidence  in 
tirely.  ‘  I  do  really  think,  that  examiners  his  own  prescription,  such  as  he  drew  it  up 
incur  a  serious  responsibility  who  encour-  for  his  nephew  in  1832,  on  his  marriage, 
age  the  reading  of  these  books.  Of  ail  use-  ‘  The  most  certain  softeners  of  a  man’s 
less  reading,  surely  the  reading  of  indiffer-  moral  skin  and  sweetness  of  his  blood  are, 
ent  poets  is  most  useless.’  Non-reading  I  am  sure,  domestic  intercourse  in  a  happy 
men  may  be  glad  to  hear,  that  books  in  marriage,  and  intercourse  with  the  poor.  It 
general  have  been  written  aforetime  with  is  very  hard,  I  imagine,  in  our  present  state 
such  narrow  views  and  imperfect  know-  of  society,  to  keep  up  intercourse  with  God 
ledge,  as  to  leave  the  whole  thing  to  be  without  one  or  both  of  these  aids  to  foster 
done  over  again.  But  we  have  got  out  of  it.  Romantic  and  fantastic  ignorance  was 
the  wood  at  last.  For  it  is  the  immense  the  fault  of  other  times  and  other  countries  : 
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here  I  crave  more  and  more  every  day  to 
find  men  unfavored  by  the  constant  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  w'orld,  whether  literary,  politi¬ 
cal,  commercial,  or  fashionable  ;  men  who, 
while  they  are  alive  to  all  that  is  around 
them,  feel  also  Who  is  above  them.  1  would 
jrive  more  than  I  can  say  if  your  Useful 
Knowledge  Society  Committee  had  this  last 
feeling,  as  strongly  as  they  have  the  other 
purely  and  beneficently.  1  care  not  for  one 
party  or  the  other ;  but  I  do  care  for  the 
country,  and  for  interests  even  more  pre¬ 
cious  than  that  of  the  country,  which  the 
present  disordered  state  of  the  human  mind 
seems  threatening.  I  hope  we  may  both 
manage  to  live  in  peace  with  our  families  in 
the  land  of  our  fathers,  without  crossing  the 
Atlantic.’ 

Arnold’s  quiet  home,  on  w  hichever  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  was  a  port  of  refuge,  in 
which  he  would  have  felt  it  criminal  prima- 
turchf  to  take  his  rest.  The  impractica¬ 
bility  of  his  favorite  opinions,  or  (what  is 
much  the  same)  the  impossibility  of  con¬ 
vincing  other  people  that  they  were  practi¬ 
cable,  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  find  a  I 
way  of  contributing  to  any  good,  except 
what  he  could  do  alone.  As  early  as  1832, 
we  find  him  complaining  to  Archbishop 
Whately  of  his  loneliness  from  without. 

‘  I  have  no  man  like-minded  with  me  :  none 
with  whom  I  can  cordially  sympathize.’ 
Every  succeeding  year,  as  the  necessity  of 
his  own  nature  and  of  the  times  made  him, 
more  and  more,  a  public  man,  so  his  sense 
of  the  hopelessness  of  laboring  irt^he  pub¬ 
lic  service  to  any  useful  purpose  without  co¬ 
operation,  and  of  its  being  at  least  equally 
hopeless  that  he  should  obtain  co-operation 
on  his  own  terms,  must  have  become  more 
and  more  painful.  ‘  Many  men,  with  w  hom 
1  once  agreed,  have  been  scared  in  these 
later  days;  and  have,  as  I  think,  rdlowed 
their  fears  to  drive  them  to  the  wrong 
quarter  for  relief.  I  could  tell  you  readily 
enough  with  what  parties  I  disagreed — 
namely,  with  all.  My  own  iiXtioiatov  iiXo<; 
I  shall  never  see  fulfilled  :  and,  what  is  the 
least  bad,  nXov^,  I  hardly  know.’ — 

(1838.)  In  the  concluding  words  of  this 
passage  lies  the  key  to  Arnold’s  principal 
practical  infirmity.  When  what  might  have 
been  hypothetically  the  best — best  in  vacuo 
— was  clearly  unattainable,  he  could  not 
always  bring  himself  gracefully  to  submit, 
and  look  out  for  what  was  second-best;  for 
what  indeed  alone  was  possible  to  be  done, 
in  consequence  of  the  friction  and  the  re¬ 
sistance  from  other  minds.  His  hand  fal* 
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tered,  as  though  he  were  setting  it  to  posi¬ 
tive  evil,  when  his  heart  turned  back  to 
his  iileal  good.  In  all  transactions  which 
touched  upon  his  scheme  of  ‘  Christian 
Politics,’  his  conduct  was  marked  with  this 
infirmity.  His  hypothesis  was  the  Christian 
hypothesis ;  and  he  would  entertain  no 
other.  To  take  away  from  the  universities 
their  sectarian  reproach,  and  nationalize 
them  by  the  free  admission  of  Dissenters, 
was  among  the  wishes  nearest  his  heart. 
In  case  of  the  |)ublic  being  unprepared  for 
a  measure  of  comprehension  so  extensive, 
he  was  equally  desirous  of  impressing  a 
Christian  character  on  any  such  institutions 
as  the  sectarian  exclusiveness  of  the  uni¬ 
versities  might  call  into  existence.  With 
this  latter  view  he  had  joined  the  London 
University.  On  being  unable  to  introduce 
a  religious  examination  into  its  degrees,  all 
its  other  advantages  could  not  compensate 
for  this  one  omission,  and  he  retired.  Others, 
he  said,  might  naturally  think  most  of  the 
good  which  the  university  would  do ;  but 
he  was  estopped  from  taking  part  in  the 
good,  as  he  should  have  wished  to  do,  be¬ 
cause,  to  his  apprehension,  it  would  be 
bought  too  dearly.  The  necessity  of  re¬ 
tiring  ‘  was  one  of  the  greatest  disappoint¬ 
ments  he  ever  met  with.’  And  he  never 
took  a  step  which  we  regretted  more.  But 
it  belonged  to  his  system.  On  the  sr.me 
principles,  he  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for 
the  perpetual  exclusion  of  all  non-Christians 
from  all  public  offices  and  trusts ;  and  would 
have  even  added  a  more  definite  Christian 
declaration  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter’s  amend¬ 
ment  on  the  Marriage  bill. 

Notw  ithstanding  a  life  of  disappointment 
and  discouragement,  Arnold  would  not  quit 
the  field.  The  more  he  stood  alone,  the 
more  eagerly  he  continued  to  look  around 
him  on  every  side  for  light  and  help.  He 
entered  into  correspondence  w’ith  Carlyle, 
in  the  hope  that  the  historian  of  the  French 
Revolution  might  read  for  him  our  own 
most  Sphinx-like  riddle,  ‘  which,  if  not  read 
truly,  will  most  surely  destroy  us  all.'  He 
took  counsel  with  Mr.  James  Marshall,  a 
not  less  zealous,  but  more  practical  adviser. 
He  was  constantly  suggesting  magazines  or 
societies  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  was 
every  where  ready  with  his  purse  and  hi.s 
pen  and  his  invaluable  time.  A  letter  from 
Fox  How,  January,  1840,  describes  his 
feelings: — ‘We  are  going  to  leave  this 
place,  if  all  be  well,  on  Monday;  and  I 
confess  that  it  makes  me  rather  sad  to  see 
the  preparations  for  our  departure ;  for  it  is 
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like  going  out  of  n  \ery  quiet  cove  into  a 
very  rough  sea ;  and  1  am  every  year  ap¬ 
proaching  nearer  to  that  time  of  life  when 
rest  is  more  welcome  than  exertion.  Yet, 
when  1  think  of  what  is  at  stake  on  tliat 
rough  sea,  I  feel  that  I  have  no  right  to  lie 
in  harbor  idly  ;  and  indeed  I  do  yearn  more 
than  I  can  say,  to  be  able  to  render  some  ser¬ 
vice,  where  service  is  so  greatly  needed.  | 
It  is  when  I  indulge  such  wishes  most  j 
keenly,  and  only  then,  that  strong  political  I 
differences  between  my  friends  and  myself 
are  really  painful;  because  I  feel,  that  not; 
only  could  we  not  act  together,  but  there ' 
would  be  no  sympathy  the  moment  I  were 
to  express  any  thing  beyond  a  sense  of  gene- ! 
ral  anxiety  and  apprehension,  in  which  1 1 
suppose  all  good  men  must  share.’  j 

In  the  same  spirit,  that  time  twelve  j 
months,  he  writes  to  M.  Bunsen  just  as  he 
was  again  leaving  Fox  How  for  Rugby. 

‘  Truly,  the  gathering  of  the  nations  to  bat¬ 
tle,  is  more  and  more  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Jerusalem  ;  not  in  the  sense  in  which  our 
fanatics  look  at  the  war  in  Syria  as  likely 
to  lead  to  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  in  their 
view  of  it,  but  because  political  questions 
more  and  more  show  that  the  Church  ques-' 
tion  lies  at  the  root  of  them.  It  is  Nie¬ 
buhr’s  true  doctrine,  that  1517  must  pre¬ 
cede  1()88,  and  so  that  for  a  better  than  | 
1688,  there  needs  a  better  than  even  1517.  ; 
Some  of  the  Oxford  men  now  commonly  i 
revile  Luther  as  a  bold  bad  man ;  how  j 
surely  would  they  have  reviled  Paul  !  how  1 
zealously  w'ould  they  have  joined  in  stoning  j 
Stephen  !  true  children  of  those  who  slew  I 
the  prophets — not  the  less  so  because  they  i 
with  idolatrous  reverence  build  their  sepul-j 
chres.  But  I  must  stop;  for  the  sun  is! 
shining  on  the  valley,  now  quite  cleared  of 
snow,  and  I  must  go  round  and  take  a  fare¬ 
well  look  at  the  trees,  and  the  river,  and 
the  mountains  ;  ere  '^feror  end  in  altnm” 
— into  the  wide  and  troubled  sea  of  life’s 
business,  from  which  this  is  so  sweet  a  ha¬ 
ven.  But  “  rise  and  let  us  be  going,”  is  a 
solemn  call,  which  should  for  ever  reconcile 
us  to  break  off*  our  luxurious  sleep.’ — {Let¬ 
ter  263.) 

Notwithstanding  all  his  cares  and  agita¬ 
tions,  Arnold  led,  on  the  whole,  a  most 
happy  life.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  with 
such  a  nature.  He  would,  however,  have 
been  happier,  probably,  if  he  had  remained 
a  layman.  Milton  tells  us  that  he  was 
himself  designed  for  the  church  ;  when,  on 
perceiving  that  to  take  orders  he  must  sub¬ 
scribe  himself  slave,  he  stopped  in  time. 


Whatever  difficulties  Arnold  had  to  en¬ 
counter,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  he  mas¬ 
tered  them  conscientiously.  But  as  he 
mastered  them  in  his  own  way,  and  by  the 
working  of  liis  own  mind,  he  had  no  party, 
in  case  of  any  difficulty,  upon  whom  he 
could  fall  back,  who  would  sympathize  with 
his  feelings,  or  liave  an  interest  in  his  de¬ 
fence.  Admitting  his  orthodoxy  to  have 
been  above  all  question,  his  opinions  on  the 
actual  .state  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
of  all  that  wanted’ doing  in  it  to  make  it  fit 
for  its  vocation,  made  his  membership  with 
it  as  essentially  a  false  position  (though  in 
an  honest  sense)  as  if  he  had  disbelieved 
half  its  Articles.  In  proportion  to  his  hon¬ 
esty  and  frankness,  he  was  certain  to  be 
disliked  ;  and  (however  stoutly  he  might 
bear  up  against  it)  was  as  certain  of  being 
,  in  trouble.  The  unpopularity  liis  profes- 
I  sional  isolation  brought  upon  him,  we  have 
;  already  spoken  of.  It  must  have  been  an 
I  equal  drawback  from  his  happiness.  It  is 
;  not  in  human  nature  that  it  should  have 
I  been  otherwise.  His  controversial  teiiden- 
i  cies  aggravated  the  peril  of  the  experiment. 
For  as  nobody  can  be  in  love  and  be  wise, 
nobody  can  be  in  controversy  and  at  the 
same  time  happy.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  Arnold  was  a  gladiator 
in  grain.  Although  he  had  never  put  a 
black  coat  on,  he  probably  would  have 
jumped  down  into  the  polemical  arena  as 
readily  as  Milton.  In  longing  for  the  theo¬ 
logical  chair  at  Oxford,  (if  the  Wliigs 
should  summon  courage  and  make  Hamp¬ 
den  a  bishop,)  he  cheered  himself  with  the 
hope,  that  ‘  his  spirit  of  pugnaciousiiess 
would  rejoice  in  fighting  out  the  battle 
with  tlie  Judaisers,  as  it  were  in  a  saw-pit.’ 
Nor  w’as  it  argumentativeness  only.  He 
had  this  further  likeness  to  Milton.  He 
consecrated  his  eagerness  for  conflict  by  the 
belief,  that  he  too  had  a  testimony  to  de¬ 
liver,  which  he  must  speak  or  die.  All 
this  is  true.  Yet  the  turbid  atmospliere  is 
there.  And  society  has  darts  to  fling, 
against  which  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros  is 
no  defence. 

Arnold’s  Religion  was  at  once  attractive 
and  commanding.  We  never  recollect  a 
religious  life  which  so  much  afFected  us; 
which,  while  reading  it,  we  wished  so  much 
to  make  our  own  ;  revolving  which,  we 
can  so  little  justify  ourselves  that  it  should 
not  be  so.  He  was  not  afraid  of  the  name 
of  rationalist.  He  would  trust  no  man  wlio 
had  turned  fanatic.  He  forcibly  reproved 
the  tyranny  of  opposing  faith  to  reason. 
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Yet  in  any  case,  in  vvliicli  liis  Christian  af¬ 
fections  could  possibly  be  moved,  there  was 
a  great  cliance  of  his  not  alli)wing  suflicieni 
\\ eight  to  other  considerations;  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  of  their  preventing  him  from 
seeing  the  case  in  all  its  lights  and  bear¬ 
ings,  and  of  properly  judging  it  as  a  whole 

Cases  of  this  kind  are  private  or  public. 
Private  cases  must  turn  upon  the  question, 
whether  the  subject  is  one  which  will  be 
l)cst  determined  and  expotinded,  as  the  case 
may  be,  uj)on  groumls  of  its  own — (!r  by  a 
tlistinct  and  controlling  reference  to  Reli¬ 
gion.  The  public  cases  will  generally  in¬ 
volve  a  further  question — What  is  the  best 
manner  in  which  a  slate  can  discharge  its 
highest  duties  to  Us  members,  of  all  ranks 
and  all  opinions,  as  intellectual  and  moral 
fieings  ?  We  must  remember  that,  in  the 
first  case,  there  is  some,  danger  to  tmrselves 
in  npplying  too  positively  and  universally  a 
Religious  test,  even  in  the  secret  and  soli¬ 
tary  silence  of  our  own  hearts.  As  long  as 
our  natures  go  along  with  an  endeavor  to 
Cliristianize  every  thought  and  feeling,  all 
will  be  well.  Rut,  the  moment  the  truth 
and  modesty  of  nature  are  overstepped,  the 
mischiefs  of  superstition  and  fanaticism  be¬ 
gin — or  those  of  hypocrisy  and  self-delusion, 
which  some  people  may  think  as  bad, 
or  worse.  The  same  dangers  belong,  ol 
course,  to  religious  tests  when  applied  to 
others ;  but  in  a  still  greater  degree  :  for 
a  test  is,  in  this  case,  necessarily  external 
only;  while  it  has  the  further  characteris¬ 
tic  evil  of  recognizing  a  principle,  which, 
in  all  ♦imes  and  climes,  has  been  the  cause 
or  pretext  not  only  of  religious  persecution, 
but  of  exclusions  and  degradations,  civil 
and  political.  W'e  think  of  religious  tests 
as  Arnold  thought  of  tradition; — ‘  If  you 
let  in  but  one  little  finger  of  it,  you  will 
have  in  thew'hole  monster — horns,  and  tail, 
and  all.’ 

Arnold  assumed  it,  as  a  first  truth,  that 
in  all  voluntary  moral  actions,  there  could 
be  no  distinction  betw’een  civil  acts  and  re¬ 
ligious  acts,  between  lhing.s  secular  and 
things  spiritual.  And  yet  to  say,  in  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  words,  that  every 
voluntary  moral  action,  to  a  Christian, 
must  be  spiritual  as  well  as  secular,  is  sure¬ 
ly  a  hard  saying.  Such  a  maxim  can  only 
have  proceeded  from  an  excess  of  religious 
feeling;  and  in  its  logical  con.sequences,  it 
led  him  to  conclusions  against  which  we! 
should  strongly  protest.  It  will  he  a  verity 
or  a  fallacy  according  to  the  application  of 
it.  Let  us  see  how  Arnold  applied  it,  ‘On 


passing  from  the  death-bed  of  one  of  the 
beys  into  the  school-room,  he  was  so  troubled 
at  the  contrast  between  the  two  scenes,  that 
in  addition  to  the  general  prayer  before  the 
whole  schovd,  he  introduced  a  special  one 
for  the  sixth  fiirm,  with  the  observation, 

‘  That  if  their  work  were  made  really  a  re¬ 
ligious  work,  the  transition  to  it  from  a 
death-bed  wruld  be  slijiht.’  Is  this  so? 
Can  it  be  a  true  interpretation  of  human 
nature,  or  (»f  God’s  word,  that  we  ought  to 
go  about  (ur  ordinary  business,  and  stand 
by  the  bed  of  a  dying  friend,  with  almost 
the  same  feelings  ?  It  is  scarcely  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Epictetus  and  LaTraj>pe;  scarcely 
that  of  the  Quakers — to  whom  Arnold  paid 
the  well-earned  compliment,  of  being  nobly 
distinguished  from  the  multitude  of  fanat¬ 
ics,  by  seizing  the  true  point  of  Christian 
advancement  in  the  regulation  of  their 
daily  lives.  It  is  certainly  not  the  lesson 
we  should  have  drawn  from  Christ  at  the 
grave  of  Lazarus. 

But  even  the  general  proposition — in 
what  reasonable  sense  can  it  be  true  that 
all  our  works  should  be  made  religious 
works?  Whether  a  proper  sense  of  Chris¬ 
tian  obligation  may  be  satisfied  by  its  co¬ 
operating  with  the  rest  of  our  nature,  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  our  sense  of  moral  obligation  does, 
or  whether  it  must  be  infused  into  every 
specific  act  and  motive,  is  not  a  question  to 
be  arbitrarily  settled  in  favor  of  the  last  al¬ 
ternative,  by  direct  assumption.  Other¬ 
wise,  we  necessarily  sin  in  all  those 
ihoiights  and  actions  for  which  the  com¬ 
mon  moral  instincts  of  our  nature  are  suffi¬ 
cient  motives,  unless  we  shall  have  spiritu¬ 
alized  them  simultaneously  by  a  conscious 
reference  of  them  to  God.  We  think  that  Ar¬ 
nold  himselfhas  given  the  proper  answer  to 
any  such  requirement  {lAttir  I8C)  in  anoth¬ 
er  place,  lie  has  elsewhere  remarked  on 
the  fearful  way  in  which  we  live,  as  it  were, 
out  of  God’s  atmosphere;  not  keeping  that 
constant  consciousness  of  Ilis  reality  which, 
he  conceived,  we  ought  to  have,  and  which 
should  make  Him  more  manifest  to  our 
souls,  than  the  Shekinah  was  to  the  eyes  of 
the  Israelites.  But  is  it  possible  that,  if 
Arnold  had  heated  the  furnace  hotter,  he 
w’ould  have  l)cen  better  qualified  for  any  of 
the  duties  for  which  man  can  be  imagined 
to  be  here?  Admitting,  from  his  very  pe¬ 
culiar  nature,  he  might  have  made  the  ex¬ 
periment  w  ilh  impunity,  we  are  not  the  less 
,  certain  that,  for  ordinary  persons,  the  at- 
1  tempt  to  carry  it  out  would  give  us  a  hun- 
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dred  hypocrites,  madmen,  or  fanatics,  for 
every  Christian  of  the  kind  that  he  himself 
could  have  cared  to  see. 

On  the  fullest  consideration  we  can  give 
the  subject,  another  of  Arnold’s  applications 
of  this  first  truth  is  almost  as  questionable. 
He  declares,  that  the  study  of  history  and 
moral  philosophy,  if  not  based  on  Christian¬ 
ity,  must  be  Antichristian,  (Letters,  TdO, 
139,  146,  written  during  his  discussions  on 
the  London  University  ;)  and  that  their  views 
of  life  must  be  so  difl’erent,  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  instruct  Jews,  Mahomedans, 
Hindoos,  and  Benthamites,  together  with 
Christians,  in  moral  science,  (Letter  103.) 
But  the  historian  ought  to  write  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  the  student  ought  to  study. 
To  look,  then,  at  histories.  \Ve  agree  that 
Gibbon’s  history  is  Antichristian.  As  far 
as  it  is  so,  it  is  false  and  offensive.  By  his 
imperfect  representation  of  the  importance 
of  Christianity,  as  one  of  the  peculiar  ele¬ 
ments  in  our  civilization,  he  has  left  an 
enormous  chasm  to  be  filled  up  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  modern  Europe.  We  can  easily 
conceive,  also,  that  a  life  of  Christ  might 
be  written  in  a  tone  so  purely  historical — 
a  neutrality  so  pregnant  with  indifference — 
as  to  deserve  the  character  of  Antichristian. 
But  beyond  this  we  cannot  go.  ‘  The  his¬ 
torical  tone,’  to  which  Arnold  objected  in 
the  case  of  a  life  of  Christ,  w'e  should  have 
understood,  ex  vi  termini,  to  be  the  proper 
tone  in  ordinary  history.  And  thus  Arnold 
himself  practically  treated  it.  For,  al¬ 
though  one  of  his  reasons  for  engaging  on 
the  Roman  history  was,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  subject  from  being  taken  up  by  some 
one  who  might  not  write  it  like  a  Christian, 
yet,  so  little  is  the  historical  tone  of  his 
work  affected  by  this  specific  object,  that 
we  have  heard  the  difference  between  the 
spirit  of  his  sermons  and  the  spirit  of  his 
history  gravely  stated  as  a  disgraceful  and 
irreconcilable  contradiction.  We  thought 
the  charge  a  most  absurd  one ;  but  it  would 
cease  to  be  absurd  were  the  purely  histor¬ 
ical  tone  of  a  general  history  really  Anti¬ 
christian.  In  that  case,  w'e  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  the  whole  length  of  Foster’s 
essay  on  the  aversion  of  men  of  taste  to 
evangelical  religion.  On  any  such  suppo¬ 
sition,  Arnold  would  find  it  as  hard. to  jus¬ 
tify  his  passion  for  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
his  profession  of  a  classical  teacher,  as  his 
Roman  History — or  his  appeal  from  the 
evil  habits  of  his  school,  to  its  great  and 
noble  scenes.  ‘  How  can  I  go  on  with  my 
Roman  History  ?  There,  all  is  noble  and 
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high-minded.  Here,  I  find  nothing  but  the 
reverse.’ 

Arnold’s  favorite  historians  w  ere  Thucy¬ 
dides  and  Tacitus,  Niebuhr  and  Carlyle. 
This  could  not  possibly  have  been  the  case 
if  he  had  considered  them  Antichristian. 
And  yet  to  mention  only  the  example  of 
Niebuhr,  if  it  were  necessary  for  a  good 
history  that  it  should  be  baseil  on  Chris¬ 
tianity,  Arnold  would,  in  this  case,  have 
seen  at  once  in  Niebuhr’s  history,  without 
being  obliged  to  wait  for  the  further  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  persona!  interview'  with  him,  the 
groundlessness  of  the  charge  of  skepticism 
w  hich  had  been  brought  against  him.  For 
our  part,  we  do  not  know  the  perscuis,  to 
whose  comsummate  wisdom  we  would  dare 
commit  the  composition  of  Providential  his¬ 
tories,  and  histories  on  Christian  principles. 
We  should  dread  letting  loose  a  class  of 
writers  more  likely  than  any  others  to  bring 
both  Providence  and  Christianity  into  con¬ 
tempt :  and,  the  most  we  could  hope  in 
behalf  of  their  readers,  would  be,  that  they 
might  have  the  same  cause  for  gratitude 
with  one  of  the  <  fficers  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  who,  after  attending  th.e  .‘'-er- 
mons  at  St.  Mary’.s  for  many  years,  thanked 
God  he  was  a  Christian  still. 

However,  we  would  rather  have  Histories 
w'ritten  upon  Christian  principles,  than  sys¬ 
tems  of  Morals  based  on  Christianity ; — a 
pretty  specimen  of  which  we  lately  mticed 
in  the  ‘Christian  Morals’  of  Mr.  Sewell. 
There  is,  we  are  firmly  persuaded,  a  sci¬ 
ence  of  morals  dependent  upon  tlie  consti¬ 
tution  of  man  (natura  ad  siimmvm  jurdiie- 
ta,)  and  therefore  universal,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  different  standards  of  merit  which, 
to  a  certain  extent,  have  occasionally  pre¬ 
vailed  in  a  few  cases.  As  such,  it  was  cul¬ 
tivated,  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries, 
upon  its  own  proper  grounds,  and  indepen¬ 
dent  of  religion.  After  the  revelation  of 
Christianity,  it  continued  to  he  cultivated, 
as  before,  as  a  distinct  science;  which 
Chfistianity  did  not  supersede  or  abrogate, 
only  add  to  and  complete.  This  is  the 
almost  unanimous  doctrine  of  our  truly 
great  writers.  Indeed,  this  w  as  the  view 
taken  of  it  during  that  long  period  in  w  hich 
morality  was  only  treated  of  in  treatises  of 
theology.  Aquinas,  ‘  the  moral  ma.ster  of 
Christendom  for  three  centuries,  laid  the 
grounds  of  duty  solely  in  the  nature  of  man, 
and  in  the  well-being  of  society.’ — (Mack¬ 
intosh.)  In  this  sense,  too.  Dr.  Reynold 
Peacock,  (the  Erasmus  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,)  writing  against  the  ‘  Bible-men,*  or 
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Lollards,  expressly  aflirmed,  that  ‘  Scrip¬ 
ture  does  not  contain  ail  that  is  necessary 
for  the  grounding  or  supporting  of  moral 
virtues ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  properly 
the  foundation  on  which  they  stand.’ — 
(Lewis’s  Life  of  Peacock ^  p.  47.)  A  pro¬ 
position  which  he  supports  by  distributing 
all  the  different  conclusions  of  written 
truths,  according  to  their  appropriate  roots 
and  evidences — very  much  as  Hooker  af¬ 
terwards,  in  the  two  first  books  of  his  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  Polity^  founded  his  answer  to 
the  successors  of  the  Lollards,  on  the  ne¬ 
cessary  distinctions  between  different  kinds 
of  Laws,  and  on  their  respective  force,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  kind.  Even  writers  with 
the  opinions  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  (who  held, 
no  doubt,  that  morality  proceeded  directly 
from  the  will  of  God,  independent  of  all 
moral  distinctions,)  admit  that  there  are 
some  rules  which,  being  proportionable  to 
our  nature,  will  not  be  abrogated,  while 
our  nature  remains  the  same. 

With  regard  to  the  Christian  revelation 
itself,  we  do  not  need  the  Mahomed  an  con¬ 
tempt  for  miracles,  or  the  Mesmerist’s  con¬ 
fusion  of  them  by  the  excercise  of  his 
mysteiioiis  powers,  to  learn  that,  from  the 
nature  of  thing#,  its  proof  must  depend  in 
a  great  degree  upon  internal  evidence. 
But  proof  by  internal  evidence  supposes  the 
pre-existence  of  an  intellectual  and  moral 
nature,  by  its  conformity  to  which  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  the  revelation  is  to  be  tried.  It 
follows  therefore,  that,  to  this  extent,  our 
moral  nature  and  its  ordinances  cannot  be 
conceived  to  be  dependent  upon  revelation  ; 
but  revelation  must  lie  primarily  dependent 
upon  them.  For  obvious  reasons,  the  in¬ 
novations  of  any  religion,  true  or  false,  upon 
the  law  of  nature,  as  above  explained,  must 
oscillate  within  very  narrow  limits.  Wheth¬ 
er  we  regard,  with  Hooker,  the  revelation 
of  what  he  calls  our  Supernatural  duties 
as  the  peculiar  object  of  Christianity ;  or 
with  Chalmers,  the  dispersion  of  the  obscu¬ 
rity  which  the  theology  of  nature  and  of 
conscience  had  left  over  our  future  hopes 
and  destinies — in  either  case,  the  great  ba¬ 
sis  of  natural  morality  remaining  equally  un¬ 
changed,  Divinity,  so  considered,  has  our 
salvation  for  its  object;  and  looks  to  our 
moral  nature  only  as  fitr  as  it  is  a  condition 
of  acceptance.  By  insisting  on  these  con¬ 
ditions,  it  strengthens  with  its  awful  sanc¬ 
tions  our  systems  of  human  morality  at  the 
very  point  at  which  they  are  weakest.  To 
the  ordinary  run  of  people,  these  sanctions 
are  indispensable:  and  though  the  noblest 


minds  are,  in  this  sense,  the  least  in  want 
of  them,  yet  none  can  be  so  noble  as  not  to 
be  the  better  and  the  happier  for  their  aid. 

We  are  well  convinced,  that  a  philoso¬ 
pher  calm  and  sensible  as  Locke,  may  find 
in  the  New  Testament  so  perfect  a  collec 
tion  of  moral  rules,  as  to  dispense  with  the 
necessity  of  reducing  them  into  form  and 
system.  In  other  words,  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  deductions  of  a  sound  philosophy 
will  coincide  with  the  teaching  of  the 
Scripture,  rightly  understood.  The  truth 
of  this  is  made  out,  more  or  less,  we  should 
hope,  every  Sunday  all  over  Christendom. 
But  there  can  be  no  better  philosophical 
proof  of  it,  than  what  is  given  in  an  excel¬ 
lent  book  on  Human  Motives  by  Arnold’s 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Penrose.  If  we  are  to 
go  further  than  this — if  morals  are  to  be  bas¬ 
ed  on  Christianity,  and  not  Christianity  on 
morals,  another  difficulty  immediately  cross¬ 
es  our  path.  We  shall  want  an  interpreter 
of  Scripture  of  a  very  different  description 
from  any  one  who  has  yet  appeared.  Of 
course,  the  authenticity  of  the  canonical 
books  must  be  first  settled  beyond  all  dispute 
There  ought  to  be  no  doubt  about  the  book 
of  Daniel ;  which  Arnold  believed  Mo  be 
most  certainly  a  very  late  work  of  the 
Maccabees.’ — {^Letter  196.)  None  about 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  which  Arnold 
at  one  time  suspected  to  have  been  written 
later  than  the  apostolical  age ;  though  he 
latterly  inclined  to  the  belief,  that  it  might 
have  been  written,*  not  merely  under  the 
guidance  of  St.  Paul,  but  by  the  Apostle 
himself.’ — (Vol.  ii.  p.  133.)  Supposing 
the  scriptural  canon  to  be  settled — how  is 
it  to  be  construed  ?  In  rude  uncritical 
times  the  authority  of  Scripture  has  been 
too  often  honestly  relied  on  for  too  much 
guilt  and  folly,  not  to  make  us  shrink  from 
taking  it  nakedly  as  a  guide ;  almost  as 
I  much  as  from  opening  it  at  random  for  a  sor- 
tes  VirgiliancR  text. 

What  we  are  to  expect  in  our  more  criti¬ 
cal  age,  w'e  may  conjecture  from  Arnold’s 
intimations.  He  was  himself  converted  to 
popular  political  opinions  by  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  and  St.  James.  In  a  letter  to  Au¬ 
gustus  Hare,  (his  English  Bunsen,)  he  sends 
him  to  the  same  teacher.  ’  You  will  be 
struck  I  think,  with  the  close  resemblance 
of  our  own  state  to  that  of  the  Jews  ;  while 
the  state  of  the  Greek  churches,  to  whom 
St.  Paul  wrote  is  wholly  different.  Un¬ 
luckily,  our  evangelicals  read  St.  Paul  more 
than  any  other  part  of  Scripture  ;  and  think 
very  little  of  consulting  those  parts  of  the 
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Scriptures  which  are  addressed  to  persons 
circumstanced  most  like  ourselves.’  Whai 
a  door  has  he  not  thrown  open  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  questions,  ‘  The  True  Use  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,’  (Letter  29.)  in  his  Essay  on  Inter¬ 
pretation  ;  the  most  important,  in  liis  own 
view  of  it,  of  all  his  writings.  In  the  first 
place,  it  requires  of  us  a  competent  philo¬ 
logical  and  historical  interpretation,  that 
we  may  be  able  to  separate  tlie  human  ele¬ 
ment  from  the  divine.  In  the  next,  it  ex¬ 
pects  us  to  be  endowed  with  a  competent 
historical  sagacity,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
apply  the  peculiar  meaning  of  events  and 
passages  to  our  own  times  and  to  dilTerent 
stages  of  civilization.  We  may  well  ask 
who  is  sufficient  lor  these  things  ?  or  who 
can  foresee  the  chancres  which  must  follow  ? 
Arnold  was  aware  of  the  revolution  in  di¬ 
vinity,  which  opening  the  question  of  uni¬ 
versal  inspiration  must  of  itself  produce. 
He  inquires  of  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge, 

*  Have  you  seen  your  uncle’s  Letters  on 
Insp’ration,  which  I  believe  are  to  be  pub¬ 
lished?  They  are  well  fitted  to  break 
ground  in  the  approaches  to  that  momen¬ 
tous  question,  which  involves  in  it  so  great 
a  shock  to  existing  notions  ;  the  greatest, 
probably,  that  has  ever  been  given  since 
the  discovery  of  the  falsehood  of  tlie  Pope’s 
infallibility.  Yet  it  must  come,  and  will 
end,  in  spite  of  the  fears  and  clamors  of 
the  weak  and  bigoted,  in  the  higher  exalting 
and  more  sure  establishing  of  Christian 
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truth.’  This  may  be  very  true  at  last : 
but  meantime,  while  the  problems  of  in¬ 
spiration  and  interpretation  are  working 
out,  surely  the  prtiper  basis  of  morality 
ought  not  to  be  left  at  large.  Is  it  a  thing 
which  can  afford  to  wait  for,  or  vary  with, 
the  obscure,  equivocal,  and  fluctuating  an- 1 
swers  that  must  precede  the  termination  of 
debates,  of  which,  if  we  once  suppose  them 
fairly  launched,  no  man  living  can  hope  to 
see  the  end. 

Arnold’s  public  life  was  of  two  parts,  and 
had  two  objects.  One  was  his  school — 
‘our  great  self,’  as  he  personified  it  to  the 
boys — binding  himself  and  them  together 
by  its  social  bond.  Of  this  responsibility 
he  was  in  the  full  possession  and  discharge. 
It  was  for  years  his  daily  bread.  ‘  In  the 
common  sense  of  the  term,  I  can  truly  say 
I  live  for  the  school.’  The  other — the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  visible  and  living  Church — was 
a  splendid  vision.  It  lay  before  him  in 
prospect ;  it  occupied  him  in  preparation. 
‘The  **  idea**  of  my  life  to  which  I  think 
every  thought  of  my  mind  more  or  less 
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tends,  is  the  perfecting  the  “  idea”  of  the 
Edward  the  Sixth  Reformers  —  the  con¬ 
structing  a  truly  national  and  Christian 
Church,  and  a  truly  I'atiunal  and  Christian 
system  of  education,’ — (Jutter  97.)  His 
first  work  he  had  almost  done  with,  at  his 
death.  He  had  shown  all  that  can  be  made 
of  a  public  school.  Concerning  the  last, 
we  must  reserve  our  observations  till  we 
have  time  to  notice  his  ‘  Fragment  on  the 
Church,’  just  published.  He  would  have 
been  at  liberty  ere  long  to  have  devoted  to 
it  his  collected  powers  ;  for  this  was  the 
noble  task  to  which  he  was  looking  forward 
in  his  dying  declaration,  as  the  g^rcat  icorJc 
which  he  had  yet  in  hand. 

There  have  been  few  great  men  am<*ng 
scliool masters.  We  have  even  heard  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  having  asked  somebody,  wlie- 
ther  he  had  ever  known  a  doin' nie  who  was 
not  a  fool.  In  case  tlie  story  of  Dr.  Busby 
not  allowing  Charles  the  Second  to  walk 
before  him  in  the  presence  of  his  boys  was 
any  thing  but  a  jest,  the  mighty  pedagogue 
of  the  seventeenth  century  was  no  excep¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  so  truly  great  and  almost  heroic  aixmi 
Arnold,  in  relation  to  his  school  as  in  every 
thing  else,  that  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
every  dominie  in  England  owes  him  a  last¬ 
ing  debt,  and  every  parent  too.  If  the  old 
bravuras  al)out  the  dignity  of  a  schoolmas¬ 
ter,  and  the  more  than  parental  duties  to 
which  his  office  pledges  him,  are  no  longer 
!  commonplaces,  we  have  to  thunk  Arnold 
for  it,  who  made  them  by  his  example  u 
living  fact. 

We  well  remember  his  going  to  Rugby  ; 
and  one  of  the  first  scholars  in  England 
mourning  over  it — saying  he  was  gone  to 
galvanize  a  dead  jackass  !  \V‘hen  it  came 
into  his  hands  it  was  the  lowest  and  most 
Boeotian  of  English  schools  :  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  he  placed  it  at  the  top.  Al¬ 
though  he  had  little  turn  for  Eatin  verses, 
and  the  showy  foppery  of  classicalism,  it 
S(x>n  became  as  distinguished  at  the  Uni¬ 
versities  as  any  other  for  its  scholarsliip ; 
while  Dr.  Moberley  tells  us,  it  was  above 
them  all  by  the  higher  lessons  of  manly 
training,  which  nobody  before  Arnold  had 
had  the  thought,  or  at  least  the  art,  of 
teaching  boys. 

Of  course,  Arnold’s  influence,  as  a  school¬ 
master,  was  principally  seen  at  Rugby  it¬ 
self.  He  found  it  brick,  and  he  lefl  it  mar¬ 
ble;  or  something  as  much  resembling  mar¬ 
ble  as  could  be  made  out  of  the  materials 
by  the  most  perfect  workmanship.  But  tho 
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general  effect  of  his  experiment,  even  as 
carried  out  by  himself  at  Rugby,  fell  far 
short  of  the  magnificent  predictions  of  Dr. 
Hawkins.  Ilis  entliusiastic  friend  had  bold¬ 
ly  prophesied  on  his  election,  that  he  would 
change  the  face  of  education  through  all  the 
])uhlic  schools  of  England.  Nothing  is  said 
of  the  nature  of  the  anticipated  changes, 
in  point  of  fact,  we  are  afraid  that  our 
schools  still  re?nain  (one  and  all)  at  their 
old  intellectual  standard,  or  very  little  bet¬ 
ter.  A  Parliamentary  return  of  all  that  is 
taught  at  Eton  during  ten  years  of  pupilage 
in  the  nineteeth  century — what  books  are 
read  even  at  the  head  of  the  school,  beyond 
Ovid,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Homer — ought 
(if  any  thing  can)  to  surprise  the  public  in¬ 
to  some  uneasiness  on  the  subject.  Arnold, 
himself,  sought  to  calm  the  apprehensions 
of  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  (a  true  friend  to 
him  from  first  to  last,  and  in  all  weathers,) 
by  assuring  him  that  he  need  not  fear  his 
reforming  furiously.  He  apparently  never 
meditated  any  alteration  in  the  character, 
form,  and  substance  of  the  course  of  read¬ 
ing  through  which  every  English  gentle¬ 
man,  by  one  of  the  general  fictions  in  which 
society  indulges,  is  supposed  to  pass.  Among 
all  the  variations  he  tried  at  Rugby,  we  are 
not  aware  of  his  having  attempted  in  this 
respect  any  thing  further  than  a  more  gen¬ 
eral  diffusion  of  habits  of  industry  through¬ 
out  the  school  at  large,  and  a  considera¬ 
ble  extension  of  the  range  of  studies. 

Of  these  two  novelties,  the  one  which  he 
had  most  at  heart  was  that  of  raising  the 
industry  and  learning  of  the  common  mass 
above  the  low  level,  at  which,  in  most 
schools,  it  is  left  to  lie — as  low  almost,  to 
all  useful  purposes,  as  the  uninstructed,  un¬ 
varnished  ignorance,  out  of  doors.  Instead 
of  making  pets  of  a  few  Ovidian  versifiers 
of  loners  and  shorts,  the  ‘plodders'  (who 
for  the  most  part  meet  with  so  little  en¬ 
couragement)  were  distinguished  by  his 
favor.  Speaking  of  one  boy  remarkable 
for  his  power  of  moral  effort,  and  for  little 
else,  he  said  of  him  he  could  stand  cap  in 
hand  before  him.  And  he  singled  out  an- 
other  for  still  greater  honor  on  account  of 
similar  gifts — making  him  the  subject  of, 
perhaps,  the  oidy  personal  allusion  he  ever 
made  in  one  of  his  chapel  sermons.  As 
Arnold’s  love  of  history  had  only  taimbt 
him  to  appreciate  more  highly  and  more 
truly  the  present  age,  in  tlic  breadth  and 
character  of  its  great  movements,  he  would 
gladly  have  tlone  something  towards  break- 
iiig  up  the  hacknied  formularies  of  school 


learning.  Veteran  pedagogues  will  start 
at  reading  of  his  distress  for  a  good  Latin 
book  ;  and  of  his  wish,  accordingly,  for  a 
cheap  edition  of  Bacon’s  ‘  Instauratio  Mag¬ 
na.’  ‘  I  would  make  it  useful,  even  in  point 
of  Lalinity,  by  setting  the  fellows  to  correct 
the  style  where  it  is  cumbrous  or  incorrect.’ 
It  may  surprise  some  of  them  still  more,  to 
find  him  taking  his  sixth  form  through 
‘  Barante’s  Tableau  of  French  Literature 
in  the  eighteenth  century  ;’  and  longing  to 
mix  lip  Dante  and  Goethe  now  and  then 
with  Greek  tragedians  and  Horace.  These 
tentative  desires  are  quite  consistent  with 
the  conviction  which  he  ultimately  profess¬ 
ed,  (than  which  nothing  can  be  truer,)  that 
extent  of  acquisition  is  a  very  subordinate 
object  in  education,  to  cultivation  of  the 
taste  and  exercise  of  the  understanding. 

But  it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  reforming 
schoolbooks  that  Arnold  had  left  the  lei¬ 
sure  and  independence  of  private  pupils. 
The  sense  of  duty  which  brought  him  to 
Rugby,  arose  directly  out  of  hi'  Religious 
feelings.  He  came  not  so  much  a  refor¬ 
mer,  as  a  Missionary  fir  the  firesides  and 
the  homes  of  England — to  preach  the  gos¬ 
pel  unto  boys,  by  almost  the  only  way  in 
which  boys  will  learn  it.  He  had  long  en¬ 
tertained  a  strong  opinion  that  there  were 
noble  elements  in  our  public  school  system  ; 
and  that  much  more  might  be  done  with  it 
than  had  yet  been  done — in  removing  what 
was  faulty,  and  in  enlarging  the  capabili¬ 
ties  for  good.  His  hope  of  effecting  this 
depended  on  the  practicability  of  making  a 
public  school  a  place  of  Christian  educa¬ 
tion.  The  reasonableness  and  moderation 
of  his  expectations  were,  on  this  occasion, 
an  excellent  corrective  of  his  zeal.  His 
object  (he  said)  was  to  form  Christian  men. 
For  Christian  boys,  he  supposed,  he  could 
scarcely  hope  to  make;  from  the  necessity 
of  tolerating  among  them  a  low  state  of 
morals  in  many  respects — as  has  been  the 
case  on  a  larger  scale,  in  what  he  consid¬ 
ered  the  boyhood  of  the  human  race.  He 
regarded,  for  instance,  .Mahomedanism,  six 
hundred  years  after  Christ,  as  justifying  the 
wisdom  of  God  in  Judaism;  by  proving 
that  the  Eastern  man  could  yet  bear  no¬ 
thing  more  perfect.  His  anticipations  on 
the  possibility  of  Christianizing  boys  were 
kej)t  down  by  similar  considerations.  ‘  Of 
my  success  in  introducing  a  religious  prin- 
cijile  into  education,  I  must  be  doubtful. 
It  is  my  most  earnest  wish,  and  I  pray  God 
that  it  may  be  my  constant  labor  and  pray¬ 
er.  But  to  do  this  would  be  to  succeed 
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beyond  my  hopes :  it  would  be  a  happiness 
so  great  that  I  tliiiik  tlie  world  could  yield 
me  nothing  comparable  to  it.  To  do  it, 
however  imperfectly,  would  far  more  than 
repay  twenty  years  of  labor  and  anxiety.’ 

finpcrfect,  indeed,  was  his  success  in 
brinfring  into  obedience  ‘  the  unstable  sea 
of  boy  nature,’  as  the  anguish  of  his  com¬ 
plaints  so  sorrowfully  records.  How  hum¬ 
bly  and  tremblingly  he  reflected  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  we  have  already  seen.  And  so  far  was 
he  from  leaving  behind  him  a  positive  testi¬ 
mony  in  favor  of  public  schools,  that  he  al¬ 
ways  shrank  from  the  responsibility  of  ad¬ 
vising  any  bo  !y  to  send  a  son  to  one.  In 
the  midst  of  his  triumphs,  and  to  the  last, 
only  venturing  to  say  of  them,  (as  he  said 
of  the  universities,)  that,  where  public  edu¬ 
cation  answered,  it  was  the  best.  ‘  I  am  a 
coward  about  schools,  (he  writes,)  and  yet 
I  have  not  the  satisfaction  of  being  a  cow¬ 
ard  Haiti  nooiiifjftTii’ ;  for  1  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  trials  of  a  school  are  useful 
to  a  boy’s  after  character,  and  thus  I  dread 
not  to  expose  my  boys  to  it :  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  immediate  effect  of  it  is  so 
ugly,  that  like  washing  one’s  hands  with 
earth,  one  shrinks  from  dirtying  them  so 
grievously  in  the  first  stage  of  the  process.’ 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  had  been  very  soon  ac¬ 
knowledged,  from  one  end  of  England  to 
the  other,  that  he  was  comparatively  sue- 1 
cessful  to  a  great  extent :  and  when  he  was 
roused,  by  the  malignity  of  adversaries  and 
by  the  timidity  of  friends,  to  do  justice  to 
his  efforts,  he  looked  up,  and  encouraged 
his  Rugby  colleagues  by  one  of  bis  proud 
historical  recollections.  ‘  In  the  execution 
of  our  own’  ideas  ‘  we  have  enough  to  do; 
and  enough  always  to  hinder  us  from  being 
satisfied  with  ourselves.  But  when  we  are 
attacked,  we  have  some  right  to  answer 
with  Scipio,  who,  scorning  to  reply  to  a 
charge  of  corruption,  said,  “  Hoc  die  cum 
Hannibale  bene  et  feliciter  pugnavi.”  We 
have  done  enough  good,  and  undone  enough 
evil,  to  allow  us  to  hold  our  assailants 
cheap.’ 

The  interval  between  childhood  and  man¬ 
hood  is  an  intractable  period  at  best :  a 
state  of  transition — where  the  several  ele¬ 
ments  of  our  mixed  nature  exist,  for  the 
lime,  in  unfavorable  proportions.  'Fhe 
shepherd’s  wish  in  the  ‘  Winter’s  Tale  ’ 
has  found  an  echo  in  ihr.  bo.som  of  many  a 
schoolmaster.  ‘  I  would  there  were  no  age 
between  ten  and  three-and-twenty  ;  or  that 
youth  would  sleep  out  the  rest.’  Most 
youth,  however,  object  to  taking  out  their 
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holiday  time  in  sleep ;  and  the  risks  of 
their  waking  to  ill  are  seriously  aggravated, 
when  they  are  brought  together  in  great 
numbers.  There  then  springs  up  the  evil, 
which  Arnold  considered  the  characteristic 
vice  of  a  public  school.  The  boys  feel 
themselves  strong  enough  to  set  up  among 
themselves  an  imperium  in  imperio — a  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  of  their  own  :  and  the  whole 
current  of  this  opinion  runs  in  one  direc¬ 
tion — that  of  encouraging  each  other  in 
supporting  the  principles  natural  to  their 
age,  in  opposition  to  the  principles  and  au¬ 
thority  of  their  elders. 

To  whatever  degree  Arnold  succeeded  in 
combating  this  and  other  evils,  little  of  his 
success  was  owing  to  any  rules.  He  dis¬ 
couraged  the  sending  boys  to  a  public 
school  under  ten  years  old.  He  limited  the 
number  within  a  manageable  extent.  He 
proclaimed  it  to  be  the  first,  second,  and 
third  duty  of  a  schoolmaster,  to  get  rid  of 
unpromising  subjects — that  is,  of  subjects 
whom  a  system  of  comparative  self-govern¬ 
ment  clearly  does  not  suit — such  boys,  for 
instance,  as  ought  to  be  almost  exclusively 
with  older  people,  instead  of  being  with 
persons  of  their  own  age.  But  the  special¬ 
ty  on  which  he  principally  relied,  was  an 
extension  of  the  practice  with  which  he  had 
been  well  familiarized  when  at  Winches¬ 
ter — that  of  intrusting  the  praepostors,  or 
the  seniors  of  the  school,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  its  responsibility  and  authority. 
The  low  principles  of  conduct  which  are 
natural  to  boys,  become  intolerable  as  soon 
as  the  animal  part  of  a  school  pulls  down 
its  intellectual  and  moral  standard  below  a 
certain  point.  This,  he  thought,  was  to  be 
prevented,  if  at  all,  by  using  the  upper  class 
as  a  recognised  authority — an  intermediate 
power  between  the  master  and  the  body  at 
large — sufficiently  near  to  both,  to  receive 
from  the  one,  and  transmit  to  the  other,  an 
influence  which  the  master  cannot  convey 
direct  to  the  whole,  and,  least  of  all,  to 
those  very  individuals  who  need  it  most. 
Arnold's  reliance  on  this  instrument  was  so 
entire,  that  he  told  the  sixth  form  in  one  of 
his  last  addresses: — ‘When  I  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  Sixth,  there  is  no  post  in 
England  which  I  would  exchange  for  this. 
But  if  they  do  not  support  me  I  must  go.’ 
The  theory  is  a  captivating  one;  and  Ar¬ 
nold’s  evidence  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  deci¬ 
sive  in  favor  of  its  effectiveness.  But  we 
cannot  help  having  grave  suspicions  on  the 
possibility  of  so  thoroughly  weeding  a  school 
of  its  bad  subjects,  as  to  make  t'.ie  sixth 
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form  always,  or  even  usually,  worthy  of  the 
confidence  with  which  the  theory  invests  it. 
After  all,  suppose  the  sixth  form  to  be  made 
as  good  as  Arnold  could  make  it — What 
then  ?  How  far  does  his  experience  war¬ 
rant  us  to  entertain  a  hope  that  the  mass 
will  be  magnetized  and  penetrated  with 
higher  influences,  either  through  the  medi¬ 
um  of  the  upper  classes,  or  through  any 
other  means?  | 

Amonor  these  means  one  remains,  which 
Arnold’s  modesty  has  not  allowed  him  to  par¬ 
ticularize,  which,  nevertheless,  he  turned 
to  marvellous  account.  We  mean  the 
School  Chapel.  On  the  chaplaincy  falling 
vacant,  he  claimed  its  duties  without  its 
salary,  as  properly  pertaining  to  the  office 
of  head  master.  To  most  schoolboys  Sun¬ 
day  had  been,  from  time  immemorial,  a  day 
lost.  Arnold  made  it  the  most  impressive 
day  in  the  week.  But  he  made  it  so  by  hav¬ 
ing  first  so  far  breathed  into  their  week-day 
life  the  breath  of  thouglitfulness  and  affec¬ 
tion,  that  they  saw  in  his  Sunday  ministra¬ 
tions  only  the  ‘  graver  face  of  love,’ — that 
love  which  characterized  their  daily  inter¬ 
course — graver,  yet  the  same.  He  always 
addressed  himself  in  his  sermons  to  their 
particular  condition,  as  far  as  he  could  de¬ 
cipher  it.  ‘  I  never  like  preaching  any 
where  else  so  well,’  he  said  ;  ‘  for  one’s  boys 
are  even  more  than  a  parish,  inasmuch  as 
one  knows  more  of  them  all  individually 
than  can  easily  be  the  case  in  a  parish,  and 
has  a  double  authority  over  them,  tem¬ 
poral  as  well  as  spiritual.’  In  this  manner 
he  was  able  to  use  the  pulpit  as  a  means  of 
communicating  with  them  all  upon  their 
real  habits,  wants,  and  failings,  with  the 
same  warmth  and  sympathy  as  if  he  had 
been  speaking  with  them  individually  in 
private — only  rising  into  a  more  solemn  and 
affecting  tone.  Mr.  Stanley  bears  witness 
to  the  effect  of  his  sermons  at  the  moment 
of  delivery,  upon  all  but  the  very  youngest. 
What  a  contrast  between  the  listening  looks 
of  Arnold’s  scholars,  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
and  the  listless  looks  of  most  schoolboys  at 
their  respective  places  of  worship!  Take, 
by  way  of  example,  some  seven  hundred 
young  Etonians,  decorously  sitting  out  the 
routine  discourses  of  an  Eton  fellow,  a 
stranger  to  his  congregation,  preaching  in 
his  turn!  Nevertheless,  the  precedent  is 
not  to  be  followed  rashly.  Arnold  the 
schoolmaster  and  Arnold  the  preacher  were 
not  only  one  and  the  same  person,  but  he 
was  equally  admirable  in  the  two  capacities. 
It  is  not  from  ‘  the  tongue  that  truths  divine 


come  mended,’  but  from  the  life.  The  pul¬ 
pit  of  a  mere  popular  preacher  would  be 
nothing  better  than  Orator  Henley’s  tub,  or 
any  other  piece  of  painted  wood.  While 
the  exhortations  of  a  master,  whose  practice 
was  in  contradiction  to  his  precepts,  would 
be  purely  mischievous ;  and  mischievous 
in  proportion  to  the  talent  he  might  dis- 
play.  . 

On  the  whole,  the  problem  of  education, 
public  or  private,  is  left  by  Arnold  pretty 
much  where  it  was  before  ;  a  question  to  be 
determined,  in  every  case,  by  its  own  cir¬ 
cumstances — by  the  character  of  the  mas¬ 
ter  and  the  character  of  the  boy.  'I’lie 
only  point  which  he  has  peremptorily  decid¬ 
ed  is,  that  any  thing  is  better  than  a  large 
private  school — that  is,  a  private  •  school 
with  more  than  thirty  boys.  On  the  suppo¬ 
sition  of  our  agreeing  with  Talleyrand,  that 
of  all  actual  inodes  of  education  an  Eng¬ 
lish  public  school  may  be  assumed,  in  most 
cases,  to  be  the  best,  we  agree  still  more 
cordially  with  bim  in  his  limitation,  *  Mais 
c'est  detestable.  * 

There  was  little,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
peculiarities  of  its  system  tt)  make  Rugby 
an  exception.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  not  only  much,  but  every  thing,  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  a  system  administered  by 
Arnold.  He  had  all  the  qualities  which 
conciliate  the  love  and  reverence  of  boys. 
There  was  in  him  a  vigor  and  a  tenderness 
which  aided  and  controlled  each  other — 
which  made  him  feel,  that  when  he  could 
either  no  longer  run  up  the  library  stairs,  or 
could  receive  a  boy  from  his  parents  forth© 
first  time  without  emotion,  he  should  have 
no  business  there ;  an  utter  absence  of  trick, 
or  pedantry,  or  assumption  ;  a  frankness, 
when  ignorant,  in  confessing  his  ignorance, 
and  sending  the  boys  to  Mr.  Lee;  amanliness 
when  he  made  mistakes,  in  acknowledging 
and  retrieving  them ;  a  singleness  and 
straightforwardness  of  conduct — a  sunbeam 
was  not  more  direct ! — that  commanded  the 
confidence,  which  his  confidingness  would 
have  won;  a  supremacy  of  will,  that  was 
neither  to  be  wearied,  nor  baffled,  nor  sub¬ 
dued ;  an  evident  living  out  of  himself  for 
nobler  objects  than  the  pomps  or  vanities 
of  this  world,  its  principalities,  or  its  pow¬ 
ers.  These  irresistible  attractions  were 
visible  to  all — ‘  to  the  dullest  peasant  in 
his  camp.’  All  rejoiced  in  his  superiority, 
and  were  proud  of  being  his  pupils.  'Po 
have  been  taught  by  Arnold,  was  like  serv¬ 
ing  under  Nelson.  All  felt  that  he  lived 
for  them,  not  only  in  his  head  but  in  his 
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heurt.  All  kiie.v  tint  you  had  only  to  be 
worthy  of  liis  rriends!ii|),  :inil  you  had  a 
friend  in  him  for  life.  No  wonder  tint 
their  schoolfellow  should  record  of  them, 
that  nnny  of  them  Wi>uld  w:Hin:Tly  have  died 
for  him  in  return  !  We  have  heard  it  reirret- 
ted  that  a  man  who  would  have  been  in 
his  proper  place  swaying  all  the  Russias, 
or  sitting  on  the  throne  of  the  Antonines, ! 
should  have  been  thrown  away  on  the  hojie- 
less  experiment  of  reclaiming  a  public 
school.  No  such  throne  bein;r  ready  for 
him,  he  perhaps  "ot,  in  the  absolute  gov¬ 
ernance  of  a  public  school,  what  was  most 
like  it.  Among  our  professions,  few  would 
have  opened  to  him  a  wider  field  of  useful¬ 
ness;  or  have  exhibited,  so  fully  and  suc¬ 
cessfully,  his  most  characteristic  powers, 
lie  was  himself  satisfied  with  his  lot  in  life. 

If  ever  he  wished  to  change  it,  it  was  only 
in  the  hope  of  making  himself  more  useful 
— as,  for  instance,  in  the  theological  chair 
at  Oxford.  ‘  Do  not  understand  this  as 
implying  any  weariness  with  Rugby  ;  far 
from  it  I  have  got  a  very  efiective  posi¬ 
tion  here,  which  I  would  only  quit  for  one 
which  seems  even  more  efiective.  But  I 
keep  one  great  place  of  education  sound 
and  free  ;  and  unavoidably  gain  an  influ¬ 
ence  with  many  young  men,  and  endeavor 
to  make  them  see  that  they  ought  to  think 
on  and  understand  a  subject,  before  they 
take  up  a  party  view  about  it.’ — (183G.) 

We  should  have  liked  to  have  kept  com¬ 
pany  with  Arnold  a  little  longer — discus¬ 
sing  with  him  his  fresh  and  generous  spec¬ 
ulations,  and  sitting  by  his  side,  as  under 
a  green  olive-tree  in  the  court  of  the  Lord. 
But  we  must  stop.  His  Thucydides,  his 
history,  his  sermons,  his  miscellaneous 
writings,  are  all  proofs  of  his  ability  and 
goodness.  Yet  the  story  of  his  Life  is  worth 
them  all. 

In  what  we  have  written,  we  have  two 
objects  principally  in  view — that  of  bring¬ 
ing  out  his  character  in  its  true  light;  and 
that  of  warning  good  men  against  quarrel¬ 
ling  with  each  other  for  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion.  Few  of  the  ways  which  lead  to  virtue 
are  more  full  of  pleasantness  and  peace, 
than  that  which  brings  us  to  warm  our 
hearts  by  putting  them  in  close  contact  with 
noble  natures.  ‘  I  am  not  the  rose,  but  I 
live  with  the  rose,’  (says  the  Eastern  apo¬ 
logue,)  ‘  and  so  I  have  become  sweet.’  On  ! 
the  other  hand,  few  things  are  more  dis¬ 
heartening  than  the  sight  of  good  men  turn- 
mg  their  very  goodness  into  a  source  of 
strife  and  bitterness.  The  poet  of  the 


Christian  Yv.ar  and  Editor  of  Hooker, 
should  have  known  better.  For  Hooker  has 
told  him,  and  all,  ‘  Ye  are  not  now  to  learn 
that  as  of  itself  it  is  not  hurtful,  so  neither 
should  it  be  to  any  scand  ilous  or  offensive, 
in  doubtful  cases,  to  hear  the  differing  judg¬ 
ments  of  men.  Be  it  that  Cephas  hath  one 
interpretation,  and  Apollns  another;  that 
Pant  is  of  this  mind,  and  Barnahas  of  that ; 
if  this  offend  you,  the  fault  is  yours.  Carry 
peaceable  minds,  and  you  may  have  com¬ 
fort  by  this  variety.’ 
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From  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 

Milan,  Srptembnr  I?  14. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Scien¬ 
tific  Association  of  Italy  is  over ; — the  ‘  Con- 
gresso  Convocato  in  Milano,’  so  long  looked 
forward  to  has  come  together  and  dispersed 
again,  and  Milan  is  returning  to  its — sooth 
to  say — somewhat  unscientific  condition 
again.  The  first  question  to  be  asked  and 
answered  is — Has  the  meeting  been  a  suc¬ 
cessful  one?  The  partisans  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  point  triumphantly  in  reply,  to  the  list 
of  members,  amounting  to  nearly  twelve 
hundred.  It  is  a  larger  number  than  has 
assembled  at  any  one  of  the  previous  meet¬ 
ings,  and  may  fairly  be  assumed  to  indicate 
that  an  interest  in  scientific  matters,  and 
love  for  the  pursuits  of  science  is  on  the  in¬ 
crease  in  Italy.  The  large  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  composing  this  sixth  congress,  is  the 
more  remarkable,  say  the  managers  of  the 
Milanese  arrangements,  seeing  that  the  eli¬ 
gibility  of  those  who  presented  themselves 
for  admission  to  its  ranks,  was  far  more  se¬ 
verely  scrutinized  than  has  been  the  case  at 
previous  meetings.  Thus  it  was  laid  down 
as  a  rule,  that  the  mere  fact  of  having  been 
a  member  of  any  or  all  of  the  five  former 
assemblies,  was  no  title  of  admissibility. 
And  much  heart-burning,  discontent,  and 
jealousy,  has  arisen  from  the  decision. 

But  is  the  mere  enumeration  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  granting  them  to  be  all  honorable  men 
in  the  roll  of  science,  a  sufficient  answer  to 
the  inquiry — has  the  Milanese  meeting  been 
a  successful  one?  We  think  not  quite. 
What  are  the  objects  of  these  locomotive 
meetings  in  the  diflerent  cities  of  the  great 
nations  of  Europe  ?  If  the  sole  purpose  is 
the  assembling  as  large  a  number  of  men 
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occupied  in  scientific  pursuits,  for  tlie  sake 
of  intercoininunicati«)n,  and  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  science  by  the  opportunity  thus  fur¬ 
nished  them  ofcompariniT  their  experiences, 
tlie  results  which  tliey  have  attained,  and 
the  doubts  which  have  beset  them  ; — if  these 
were  the  sole  objects  in  view,  it  would  seem 
a  better  plan  to  select  some  most  central 
and  otherwise  convenient  city  as  the  per¬ 
manent  place  of  meeting.  Many  advanta¬ 
ges  would  attend  this  method  of  organizing 
the  association.  But  there  are  other  objects 
in  contemplation,  and  those  assuredly  not 
the  least  important  in  the  scheme  of  these 
associations,  which  all  the  leading  nations 
of  F]urope  have  now  copied  from  each  other, 
that  would  be  lost  if  their  locomotive  char¬ 
acter  were  abandoned.  Perhaps  in  Germa¬ 
ny,  England,  and  France,  the  most  valuable 
result  of  these  meetings  is  the  influence 
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they  may  be  expected  to  exercise  on  the  , 
city  in  which  they  assemble.  In  Italy  there  j 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  case.  Tor- ' 
pid,  lethargic,  and  intellectually  dead,  as  is  j 
the  society  of  the  cities  of  Italy  for  the  most  j 
part,  it  is  a  great  matter  to  awaken  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  to  the  fact  that  there  are  interests 
and  occupations  other  than  the  eternal 
round  of  intolerable  insipidities  offered  by  | 
the  boudoir,  the  theatre,  the  casino,  and  the  i 
corso.  In  a  state  of  society  such  as  that  | 
which  many  circumstances  of  long  standing 
conspire  to  render  the  social  life  of  Italy,  | 
where  the  votaries  of  science  are,  for  the 
most  part,  poor,  unappearing,  recluse  men, 
exercising  absolutely  no  influence  on  the  so¬ 
cial  world  around  them,  it  is  of  no  small  mo¬ 
ment  to  exhibit  science  majestic  in  the  im¬ 
posing  strength  of  its  united  forces,  honor¬ 
ed  by  the  world,  and  reverenced  by  the 
great  and  powerful. 

This  we  conceive  to  be  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  object  of  these  annual  meetings  in  Italy. 
And  having  explained  our  views  on  this 
point,  we  cannot  but  confess  our  opinion 
that  the  Milan  meeting  was  not  so  success¬ 
ful  a  one  as  could  have  been  wished. 

The  contrast  indeed  between  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  scientific  men  of  Italy  at  Flor¬ 
ence,  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  at  Milan  this 
year  was  truly  remarkable.  It  was  not  that 
the  official  reception  was  less  distinguished 
for  its  cordiality  and  magnificence  ;  though 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  expenses  of 
the  meeting  were  sujiplied  from  a  different 
source  in  the  two  capitals  in  question.  At 
Florence,  it  was  the  grand  duke,  whose  lib- 
erality  and  munificence  were  exerted  to  the 
utmost  to  make  the  meeting  agreeable  to 
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its  members,  and  to  do  honor  to  science  in 
their  persons.  At  Milan  the  government 
did  scarcely  any  thing.  Almost,  if  not 
(juite,  all  the  expense  was  borne  by  the  mu¬ 
nicipality  of  Milan.  'Phis  is  an  extremely 
rich  body,  and  its  expenditure  has  been 
very  large  on  the  occasion.  Every  thing 
was  done  by  the  corporation  in  the  most 
liberal,  indeed,  magnificent  manner.  It 
was  not  in  this  point  that  the  contrast  showed 
itself ;  but  in  one  of  unfortunately  far  great¬ 
er  importance. 

It  was  in  the  social  reception  which  the 
Congress  met  with  in  either  city  ; — not  its 
individual  members — that  is  another  mat¬ 
ter ; — but  the  Congress  as  a  body.  In  a 
word,  it  was  at  Florence  the  fashion ;  at 
Milan  it  was  the  reverse.  At  Florence 
‘  every  body,’  all  the  noblesse,  the  ladies, 
with  the  grand  duchess  at  their  head,  and 
the  ‘  world  of  fashion,’  took  pleasure  in 
mixing  with  the  ‘  world  of  science,’  joining 
its  meetings,  its  dinners,  even  attending  its 
sectional  discussions.  The  grand  duchess 
attended  several.  At  Milan,  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  feeling  was  observable.  As  a  body  the 
nobility  held  themselves  aloof.  They  did, 
indeed,  give,  it  may  be  urged,  one  ball  to 
the  members  of  the  congress  at  their  ‘  Cas¬ 
ino  del  Nobili.’  But,  this  duty  done,  they 
held  themselves  aloof.  'Fhe  evening  meet¬ 
ings  at  the  Ricardi  Palace,  in  Florence, 
used  to  be  crowded  to  overflowing  with  all 
the  rank  and  beauty  of  the  city.  The  rooms 
of  the  Palazzo  Marino,  in  which  the  eve¬ 
ning  meetings  were  held  in  Milan,  present¬ 
ed  the  melancholy  appearance  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  middle-aged  gentlemen  wandering 
through  the  half-filled  and  nearly  silent 
rooms,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  being  out 
of  their  element,  dying  of  ennui,  and  any 
thing  but  enjoying  themselves.  No!  the 
Milan  belles  would  have  nothing  to  say  to 
the  wise  men.  Milan  is  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  of  its  women.  But  upon  this  occa¬ 
sion  they  decided  it  to  be  mauvais  ton  to 
show  themselves.  It  may  be  very  possible 
that  the  interests  of  science  were  advanced 
all  the  more  uninterruptedly  from  the  phi¬ 
losophers  having  been  left  to  their  own  lu¬ 
cubrations.  But  the  result  certainly  was 
that  the  Congress  wore  a  dull  and  grim  ap¬ 
pearance  compared  to  the  festive,  gala-like 
meeting  of  Florence. 

Now,  that  the  black-coated  disciples  of 
Urania  should  have  been  unblest  at  Milan 
by  the  presence  of  the  gaily-decked  vota¬ 
ries  of  Terpsichore,  is  a  matter  of  infinitely 
small  consequence.  In  all  seriousness  the 
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Con:Tress  may  have  very  probably  served  its 
purely  scientific  end  all  the  better  for  the 
absence  of  a  number  of  exclusive,  illiterate 
nobles,  and  their,  if  possible,  more  illiterate 
and  uneducated  wives  and  daughters.  But 
the  spirit  of  the  Milanese  society,  thus  man¬ 
ifested,  is  of  no  s:nall  moment  as  regards 
the  future  hopes  and  destinies  of  Italy. 

For  it  must  be  understood  that  it  was  not 
simply  because  the  beaux  and  belles  of  Mi¬ 
lan  are  almost  wholly  uneducated  and  illit¬ 
erate  that  the/,  therefore,  found  nothing  to 
attract  them  in  the  society  of  the  philoso- 
ph  ers,  and  for  that  reason  did  not  go  near 
them.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  They  would  have 
shiwn  themselves,  and  ‘talked  of  Shak- 
speare  and  the  musical  glasses,’  or  of  Gali¬ 
leo  and  hydropathy,  like  others  under  simi¬ 
lar  circumstances,  if  the  Congress  had  been  ' 
a  Congress  of  nobles  instead  of,  for  the  most 
part,  roturiers.  Here  was  the  point  of  dif¬ 
ficulty. 

Yes  !  the  Congress,  whatever  its  other 
claims  to  consideration  may  have  been,  was 
deficient  in  ‘  quarterings,*  and  was,  there¬ 
fore,  no  company  for  the  Milanese  noblesse. 
Nowhere,  in  Europe,  is  the  effete  barbarism 
of  ‘  castes’  more  in  vigor  than  at  Milan. 
The  result,  of  course  and  of  necessity,  is 
that  the  exclusives  there  are  the  least  ad¬ 
vanced  in  social  and  moral  civilization  of 
all  the  great  cities  of  Italy.  Will  it  be  be¬ 
lieved  tint  these  noble  blockheads  have  a 
Casino  for  themselves  and  their  females,  to 
whose  festivities  the  more  distinguished  of 
their  non-noble  fellow-citizens  are  invited 
— after  what  manner  does  the  civilized 
nineteenth-century  Englishman  think  ? 
Thus:  A  gallery  has  been  constructed 

looking  from  above  into  the  ball-room. 
There  such  more  distinguished  roturiers, 
with  their  families,  as  the  privileged  caste 
may  condescend  to  invite — not  to  sliare — • 
but  to  witness  their  festivities,  being  duly 
fenced  in  with  an  iron  grating,  may  gaze 
through  the  bars  at  the  Paradise  that  they 
can  never  enter.  It  is  at  least  something! 
They  may  there  see  what  it  is  to  be  ‘  noble  !’ 
The  happy  ones,  thus  permitted  to  feast 
their  eyes,  may,  at  least,  boast  to  their  less 
fortunate  fellow-citizens,  of  the  condescen¬ 
sion  with  which  they  have  been  honored, 
and  thus  propagate,  in  some  degree,  the 
blessings  of  exclusiveness  amono'  the  ranks 
of  the  swinish  multitude  1  In  their  happy 
gallery,  at  the  top  of  the  noble  ball-room, 
they  may,  at  least,  inhale  the  refuse  breath 
steaming  up  from  noble  lungs — delicious 
gales  from  Araby  the  blest.  Surely  this  is 
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something.  The  wealthy  citizens  of  Milan 
feel  that  it  is  ;  and  they  value  the  so  conde¬ 
scendingly  granted  privilege  accordingly. 

Yes  !  the  roturier  citizens  of  Milan — in¬ 
credible  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who.se  more 
civilized  social  system  has  given  themthefeel- 
ings  of  men  in  the  place  of  those  of  slaves 
— do  gratefully  and  gladly  accept  these  invi¬ 
tations.  Yes!  for  one  ofthe  curses  most  sure¬ 
ly  attendant  on  the  undue  separation  of  a  pri¬ 
vileged  caste,  is  the  degradation  o^both  par¬ 
ties — the  real  abasement  of  the  pariah,  as 
well  as  the  fancied  exaltation  of  the  noble. 

And  these  exclusive  nobles  pretend  to 
feelings  of  patriotism  ! — pretend  to  hate  the 
Austrians ! — to  sigh  for  the  liberation  of 
Italy  from  her  oppressors!  We  strongly 
recommend  them  to  change  the  tone  of 
their  aspirations.  They  should  cling  to  the 
.\»istrian  rule.  That  alone  can  preserve  to 
them  their  present  social  position.  They 
should  welcome  the  domination  of  a  social 
system,  whose  principles,  and  whose  plans 
for  the  world’s  future  are  far  more  congru¬ 
ous  with  their  own,  than  those  of  the  men 
who  hope  for  and  await  the  regeneration  of 
Italy.  Of  a  surety  these  so  aristocratically 
exclusive  patriots  are  under  the  influence 
of  a  great  mistake.  If  the  day  should  come 
— or  to  speak  more  truthfully — when  the 
day  shall  come,  that  shall  see  Italy  once 
again  what  she  has  been,  and  what  she  may 
be,  the  change  so  difficult  to  make  will  not 
be  made  for  their  profit.  The  revolution 
which  must  be  brought  about  by  the  en¬ 
lightened  minds  and  stout  right  arms  of  It¬ 
aly’s  worthiest  sons  will  not  be  brought 
about,  they  may  rest  assured,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  pushing  backward  the  social  sys¬ 
tem  of  young  Italy  to  such  a  point  of  anti¬ 
quated  barbarism,  as  may  suit  their  present 
privileges,  pursuits,  tastes,  and  notions. 
No  !  the  nobles  of  Milan  had  better  change 
either  their  social  habits,  or  their  politics, 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  social  as¬ 
pect  and  influences  of  the  Congress  at  Mi¬ 
lan,  and  expressed  our  opinion  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  considered  to  have  been  successful 
in  this  point  of  view,  we  have  a  few  words 
to  say  of  it  in  its  purely  scientific  capacity. 

There  were,  as  will  almost  always  be  the 
case  in  these  things,  several  ‘  places  in  the 
middle  where  the  pasty  was  not ;’  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  meeting  was  not  only  a  full  one, 
but  highly  respectable  also  from  quality  as 
well  as  quantity.  Humboldt  and  Arago 
I  were  among  the  regretted  absentees  to 
whom  we  have  alluded.  It  was  sought  to 
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mitigate  our  regrets  by  assuring  us  that 
they  would  be  present  at  il.e  next  annual 
nieeting,  which  is  to  take  place  at  Naples. 

Riippel  of  Frankfort,  the  well-known 
African  traveller,  a  veritable  German  Mun¬ 
go  Parke,  was  there,  and  read  several  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  Zoological  section.  Von  Ham¬ 
mer  Purgstall  from  Vienna,  the  historian  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  was  a  member  of  the 
Geological  section.  Graberg  von  Ileniso, 
whose  name  as  a  geographer  lias  been  made 
known  throughout  F.urope,  by  his  work  cn 
Morocco — the  most  authentic  we  have — 
and  who  is  now  librarian  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  read  a  long  paper  on  the 
recent  progresses  of  geographical  science. 
Orioli,  from  Corfu,  a  Bolognese,  exiled 
from  his  country  for  liberal  opinions,  was 
there,  and  communicated  to  the  Physical 
section  some  remarkably  curious  discover¬ 
ies  respecting  the  laws  which  regulate  elec¬ 
trical  currents. 

The  astronomers  Plana  from  Turin,  and 
Amaci  from  Florence,  were  there. 

The  Cavaliere  Schmidt  of  Berlin,  who 
is  the  son-in-law  of  our  celebrated  entomol¬ 
ogist  Spence,  and  himself  an  enthusiastic 
votary  of  the  same  science,  read  a  paper 
in  the  Zoological  section,  which  was  or¬ 
dered  to  be  printed  in  the  acts  of  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

The  Prince  de  Canino,  Charles  Lucien 
Buonaparte,  w'as  of  course  there,  and  was, 
it  may  be  said,  the  soul  of  the  meeting. — 
He  it  was  who  first  introduced  these  annu¬ 
al  assemblies  into  Italy,  his  adopted  coun¬ 
try.  He  was  president  of  the  Zoological 
section. 

There  were  twenty-four  Englishmen 
among  the  nearly  twelve  hundred  members 
of  the  Congress.  Among  them  may  be 
specially  mentioned  Lord  Northampton, 
Dr.  Roget,  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  and  Lord  de 
Mawley.  But  none  of  the  twenty-four 
took  any  active  share  in  the  business  of  the 
meeting.  Some  of  the  qualifications  as¬ 
signed  to  our  countrymen,  in  the  printed 
lists  of  members,  are  strange  enough,  and 
imply  strange  misconceptions  cn  the  part 
of  the  admitting  body.  For  instance,  as 
one  gentleman’s  title  of  admissibility  to  a 
scientific  congress,  he  is  stated  to  be  ‘  The 
Director  of  the  East  India  Company.’ 

Then  we  must  by  no  means  omit  to  re¬ 
cord  among  the  notables,  that  the  Congress 
counted  among  its  members  two  ladies — 
the  Baroness  Ernesta  Kotz,  and  the  Bar¬ 
oness  Luigi  a  Kotz,  both  canonesses,  und 
both  of  Vienna.  They  were  members  of 
the  Physical  section. 


Lastly,  the  General  President  of  the 
Congress  was  the  Conte  Borromeo,  the 
lineal  descendant  of  the  sainted  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  whose  tomb,  in  the 
centre  of  the  magnificent  dvemo,  is  to  the 
present  day  rarely  unsurrounded  by  a  group 
of  worshippers.  In  fact  the  worthy  presi¬ 
dent’s  ancestor  is  by  far  tlie  most  pc  pular 
saint  in  the  calendar  at  JMilan.  'J'he  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  meeting  was  opened  with  a 
speech  by  the  noble  president,  which  had 
the  effect  of  reminding  the  members  in  the 
outset,  that  they  were  cn  Austrian  territo¬ 
ry,  under  the  surveillance  of  Austrian  au¬ 
thorities,  watched  with  Atistrian  jealousy, 
and  assembled  by  the  grudging  sufferance 
of  Austria.  In  truth  there  ere  few  there 
whose  hearts  or  heads  required  any  remind¬ 
ing  of'these  humiliating  facts ;  and  the 
discontent  to  w  hich  the  Count  Borre  meo’s 
speech  gave  rise  w'as  very  general,  and 
deeply  felt,  if  not  loudly  expressed.  From 
the  general  tone  of  the  speech,  it  might 
properly  have  been  addressed  to  a  number 
of  schoolboys,  whom  their  master  chose  to 
permit,  once  and  away,  as  an  exercise  of 
their  ingenuity,  to  employ  themselves  on 
topics  of  their  own  seleciion,  instead  of  cn 
a  set  theme.  He  recommended  them  to 
give  their  attention  to  such  and  such  sub¬ 
jects,  and  admonished  them  to  shun  such 
and  such  others.  The  Prince  de  Canino 
j  let  fall  some  words  in  his  inaugural  addiess 
1  to  his  section,  which  were  evidently  in¬ 
tended  to  reply  to  the  ungracious  and  ill- 
timed  observations  of  the  president.  The 
speech  was  printed  by  Canino,  and  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  members  of  the  Congress ;  but 
the  words  which  in  the  following  extracts 
are  in  italics,  were  not  allowed  by  the  Cen¬ 
sor  to  be  printed.  We  were  enabled  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  MS.  copy  of  them. 

He  had  congratulated  the  assemby  on 
the  presence  of  Cardinal  Gaisruck  of 
Vienna,  among  them, — the  first  dignitary 
of  the  church  who  had  attended  any  one 
of  the  meetings  of  the  institution.  And 
from  this  he  took  occasion  to  say  :  The  al¬ 
liance  of  religion  with  knowledge  is  not  a 
command  of  human  invention,  but  is  the 
design  of  evangelical  truth.  And  he  who 
breaks  or  loosens  their  connexion,  is  not 
only  the  enemy  of  man,  but  the  adversary 

of  God  ! .  Bvt  since  the  voice  is 

ever  useful,  which  is  raised  to  maintain  the 
ineipugnable  right  of  free  discussion  for  all 
men,  1  turn  myself  to  you,  my  most  worthy 
colleagues, — to  you  whose  wishes  are  not  for 
the  limitation  of  thought,  but  are  in  favor 
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of  its  unshackled  conquests,  and  the  pro¬ 
gressive  uilargenunt  of  its  boundaries  J 
Camrio’s  speecli  was  received  with  im¬ 
mense  applause.  He  has,  in  fact,  almost 
all  the  (pialities  most  necessary  to  ensure 
unbounded  popularity  among  such  a  body 
as  that  composing  the  Congress — or  in¬ 
deed  among  any  men.  His  scientific  ac¬ 
quirements  are  well  known  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope.  Jle  may  fairly  be  classed  among  the 
first  zoologists  of  the  day.  But,  if  his  sci¬ 
ence  is  not  such  as  that  of  princes  is  usual- 1 
ly  found  to  be,  thewoiks  published  by  him 
on  liis  favorite  pursuit  are  truly  princely. 
He  holds  and  professes  openly  republican 
prineijiles.  And  his  manners,  habits, 
dress,  and  address,  are  far  more  in  keeping 
with  his  o|)inions,  than  with  the  social  rank 
which  hirtune  has  assigned  him.  Though 
somewhat  corpulent,  he  is  very  active,  and 
even  alert.  His  figure  and  entire  appear¬ 
ance  are  as  far  as  well  might  be  from  that 
of  the  beau-ideal  of  miss-in-her-teens ;  but 
a  physiognomist  would  pronounce  him  still 
e.vtremely  handsome.  He  wears  an  enor¬ 
mous  beard  and  moustache,  as  black  as  a 
coal,  which  yet  do  not  avail  to  conceal  the 
play  of  his  very  expressive  and  highly  be¬ 
nevolent  moutli.  His  eyes  are  black, 
bright,  piercing,  and  never  for  an  instant 
quiet.  Every  morning,  a  little  before  the 
hour  of  the  opening  of  the  section,  he 
might  be  seen  bustling  about  the  quadran¬ 
gle  of  tfie  i  alazzo  Brera,  with  his  quick 
but  shuflling  gait,  a  load  of  books,  papers, 
and  portfolios  under  his  arm,  the  capacious 
pockets  of  his  broad,  and  somewhat  seedy, 
black  coat,  stufied  with  copies  of  his  yes¬ 
terday’s  printed  speech,  or  some  new  bro¬ 
chure  of  interest  to  his  section,  and  enter¬ 
ing  into  close  confabulation  with  one  or 
other  of  the  members  of  it.  He  talks 
Italian,  French,  and  English,  with  equal 
facility,  and  almost  equal  correctness. — 
With  all  these  qualities,  it  will  be  readily 
conceived  that  he  was  indeed  the  very  lilie 
and  soul  of  the  Congress. 

By  I.  is  help,  and  that  of  several  other 
kindred  spirits,  the  Congress  passed  oft' 
pleasantly  enougli ;  and  we  contrived  to 
enjoy  ourselves  very  satisfactorily,  despite 
the  cold  shoulder  of  the  Milanese  exclu¬ 
sives,  and  the  ill-omened  opening  sjieech 
of  our  apparently  thoroughly  Austrianized 
president.  There  were  geological  excur¬ 
sions  along  the  course  of  the  Adda,  and  in 
the  highly  interesting  neighborhood  of  Va¬ 
rese,  for  the  geologists  ; — several  extremely 
curious  chemical  experiments,  by  Professor 


Schonbein  for  the  chemists  ;  and  much  in¬ 
formation,  many  novel  communications, 
various  pleasant  meetings,  new  acquaint¬ 
anceships  formed,  and  old  friendships  re¬ 
newed,  and  much  good  fellowship  for 
all. 

The  Congress  was  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing  sections ; 

1.  Medicine;  with  a  subsection  for  Sur¬ 
gery  ;  Zoology  ;  Anatomy  ;  Compara¬ 
tive  Physiology.  B.  Botany ;  Vegetable 
Physiology.  4..  Geology;  JMineralogy; 
Geography.  5.  Mathematics.  0.  Chem¬ 
istry.  7.  Agronomy  ;  Technology. 

And  the  only  instance  we  heard  of  all 
concerned  not  being  perfectly  contented 
with  this  distribution,  was  in  the  case  of 
the  members  of  the  fourth  section.  The 
geographers  complained  loudly  that  the  ge¬ 
ologists  took  up  ail  the  time ;  and  that 
they  had  no  opportunity  to  get  in  a  word. 
The  fact  is,  tiiat  the  two  rival  sciences 
ought  each  to  have  formed  a  section  ;  and 
such  will,  doubtless,  be  the  case  at  future 
meetings. 

Among  many  mailers  of  interest  was  the 
formation  of  a  sociely  for  the  inqirovemenl 
of  Italian  wines.  The  aim  and  amhiiicn 
of  the  society  is  the  exclusion  of  French 
and  other  foreign  wines  from  the  peninsu- 
I  la,  by  those  fair  and  legitimate  means,  by 
which  only  an  enlightened  coiiimeicial  code 
would  ever  seek  to  exclude  the  coniim  dities 
of  rival  producers; — by  the  amelioration, 
namely,  of  their  own  home  products.  We 
have  very  little  doubt  that  nature  has  been 
suft'.ciently  bountiful  to  her  lavi  red  Italy 
to  enable  lier  to  accomplish  this  great  and 
praiseworthy  object  entirely.  But  she  has 
a  long  and  difticult  path  of  improvement  to 
traverse  beliire  she  can  hope  to  achieve  it. — 
She  is  probably  equally  defective  in  her  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  vine,  and  her  mode  of  managing 
its  [»roduce  at  present.  The  society  of 
which  we  are  speaking  purposes  to  direct 
its  eflforts  to  both  these  objects.  Several 
Italian  w  ines,  from  different  parts  of  the  pe¬ 
ninsula,  were  pr<iduccd  at  the  public  dinner- 
tables  of  the  Congress;  and  the  amount  of 
body  and  flavor  in  many  of  them,  was  such 
as  to  leave  little  doubt  on  the  minds  of  com¬ 
petent  judges,  that  judicious  improvements 
m  cultivation,  vintaging,  and  making,  would 
enable  the  vineyards  which  produced  them 
to  compete  with  the  finest  products  of 
France  or  Germany.  The  prevailing  fault  ‘ 
was  the  too  great  astringency.  It  was  the 
wish  of  several  members  of  the  society,  that 
one  of  its  laws  should  bind  all  those  enroll- 
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ed  in  its  ranks  to  use  no  forcifin  wines. — 
But  this  was  resisted  by  the  majority ; — cii 
higher  grounds,  we  think,  than  a  mere  un¬ 
willingness  to  impose  privations  on  their  ap¬ 
petite.  The  true  method  of  stimulating  the 
producer  to  improve  his  produce,  is  not, 
surely,  to  persuade  the  consumer  to  con¬ 
tent  himself  with  that  which  is  inferior. 

It  would  be  easy,  and  not  uninteresting, 
to  point  out  the  leading  faults  of  the  Italian 
wine-growers  and  wine-makers,  and  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  principal  difiiculties  with  which 
the  .society  for  the  improvement  of  Italian 
wines  will  have  to  contend; — but  it  would 
lead  us  too  far  a-field,  at  present.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  best  wines  produced 
at  the  Milan  meeting  were  from  Calabria, 
from  Sicily,  and  from  Piedmont. 

A  very  handsome  work  on  Milan  and  its 
environs,  in  tw'o  volumes,  royal  Svo.,  com¬ 
posed  expressly  for  the  occasion,  and  print¬ 
ed  at  the  expense  of  the  municipality,  was 
presented  to  every  member  of  the  meeting. 

A  commemorative  medal  in  bronze  was  also 
struck  by  the  same  wealthy  and  munificent 
body,  and  presented  to  each  member. 

We  have  only  one  other  remark  to  make 
in  conclusion.  It  w  as  the  opinion  of  many 
of  those  Italians  who  most  deeply  mourn 
the  present  condition  of  their  country,  and 
most  earnestly  look  forw'ard  to  its  regene¬ 
ration,  that  the  true  friends  of  Italian  pro¬ 
gress  ought  to  abstain  from  attending  the 
Milan  Congress.  “  It  is  a  favor,”  they  ar¬ 
gued,  “  granted  by  Austria  ; — it  becomes  us 
to  accept  of  none  from  her.  No  results, 
be  assured,  w  ill  be  permitted  by  our  jealous 
tyrant,  which  can,  in  any  way,  tend  to  the 
6(»cial  amelioration  of  Italy,  and  every  vol¬ 
untary  contact  with  the  government  of  the 
stranger,  serves  but  to  accustom  us  to  our 
chains,  and  thus  to  rivet  them  the  more 
firmly.” 

We  cannot  concur  in  the  tone  of  this 
rea.^oning.  We  cannot  comprehend  any 
princijile  of  delicacy  or  honor  w  hich  should 
restrain  the  Italians  from  seizirg  and  mak¬ 
ing  the  most  of  any  and  every  concession 
that  can  be  wrung  from  their  oppressors. — 
And  as  for  the  ^  favor'  granted  by  Austria, 
Italy  ought  to  know  riglit  well  that  nothing 
of  tliis  kind  would  be  granted  that  her  ty¬ 
rant  felt  she  could  venture  to  withhold.  But 
it  is  exactly  herein  that  lies  the  hope  of  Italy- 
arid  of  other  peoples  similarly  situated.  It 
is  that  by  degrees, — all  too  slow’,  alas — but 
still  by  sure  and  irresistible  degrees  the 
general  progress  of  the  world,  and  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  public  opinion,  drags  on  in  its  re¬ 


sistless  march  tlie  slowest  and  most  reluc¬ 
tant  to  move  forward.  The  tendenev  of 
these  meetings,  despite  the  jealous  caution 
and  watchfulness  (if  Austria, — despite  the 
feudal  exclusiveness  of  a  semi-bnrbar(3us  no¬ 
bility,  whose  anti-social  prejudices  are  art¬ 
fully  festered  by  the  common  foe, — despite 
the  attempted  restrict  i(;iis  of  an  un-Ilalian 
president, — despite  llie  cpp(isition  of  the 
church  audits  head— the  tendency  ol‘ these 
meetings  is  to  accelerate  the  period  of  Ital¬ 
ian  regeneration.  Austria  knows  it.  The 
Pope  knows  it.  Little  Duke  of  Miidcna 
knows  it.  And  fain  w(  uld  they  crush  the 
Afjsociaticn  tonuTrow  if  they  thought  they 
could  do  so  without  incurring  a  still  greater 
danger.  But  a  run-away  horse  von  he  re¬ 
strained  only  to  the  extent  of  the  strength 
of  the  rein.  If  that  irroA-s  the  driver’s  po¬ 
sition  is  infinitely  worse. 
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From  tlie  Atlipnspum. 

Curious  rr.ough  !  Wl.ntmxt?  The  farti* 
will  do  :  but  the  way  ol  accounting  for  them  ! 
-Ed. 

Some  time  ago  the  following  remarks 
were  communicated  to  a  learned  foreigner, 
who  translated  them  into  German,  ior  the 
puryose  of  forwarding  them  to  one  of  the 
I  continental  periodicals.  Should  the  orig¬ 
inal  be  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
Athnaum,  it  is  now  lor  warded  to  the  Edi¬ 
tor  for  that  object : — 

“  It  appears  to  me  that  intellectual  excite^ 
ment,  art  and  science,  commercial  and  mil¬ 
itary  enterprise,  coiupiest,  empire  and  na¬ 
tional  pre-eminence  have  always  progressed 
in  a  particular  direction. 

“That  the  line  of  progress,  which  I 
shall  call  the  line  of  Cyffrawd,  forms  a 
slightly  undulating  belt,  cr  zone,  encircling 
the  globe,  intersecting  the  equator  at  about 
east  longitude,  and  proceeding  in  a 
north-west  direction  to  near  (iO^  north  lati¬ 
tude,  w  hen  it  takes  a  southern  course. 

“That  the  rate  of  progress  has  ahvays 
been  regular  and  uninterrupted,  ctTres- 
ponding  with  the  retrogradaiicn  of  the 
equinoctial  points,  w  hich  is  50'^  and  a  frac¬ 
tion  in  a  year.  Someth.ing  short  of  a 
British  mile.  The  following  are  my  rea¬ 
sons  : — 
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“Tlie  earliest  records  we  have  of  the 
centralization  of  knowledge  and  dominion, 
place  its  location  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates,  where  Nimrod  established  his 
empire,  a.  c.  2247. 

“  After  a  time  we  lose  the  presence  of 
empire  in  Asia,  and  in  a  period  of  1923 
years,  from  the  above-named,  we  find  it  in 
Greece,  under  Alexander,  a.  c.  324,  at  a 
distance  from  Chalda?a,  along  the  line  of 
CyfiVawd  of  about  27°,  which  if,  for  the 
sake  of  precision,  I  shall  be  allowed  to  set 
down  at  20°  43',  will,  at  50''  per  year, 
bring  us  to  the  identical  year  above  men¬ 
tioned,  i.  c.  A.  c.  324;  Egypt  and  Tyre 
having  been  visited  by  the  progressing  in¬ 
fluence. 

“  F rom  Greece,  we  find  tlie  seat  of  em¬ 
pire  removed  to  Italy,  a  distance  of  about 
4*^  and  a  half,  in  the  same  direction,  which, 
at  the  same  rate  of  travelling,  will  give  324 
years,  and  bring  us  to  A.  d.  I ,  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  perhaps, 
the  acme  t)f  Koman  greatness. 

“  In  Italy,  again,  we  lose  the  imperial 
power,  and  after  800  years  find  it  in  France, 
in  the  hands  of  Charlemagne,  a.  d.  800, 
having  travelled  1 1°  at  the  same  rate,  and 
in  the  same  direction,  and  taken  Ravenna 
and  Lombardy  in  its  way. 

“  Again,  we  lose  the  presence  of  empire 
in  France,  and  now  after  a  lapse  of  1043 
years,  if  we  apply  the  compasses  to  the  line 
of  Cyffrawd,  allowing  as  before,  50"  to  a 
year,  the  part  of  the  globe  brought  under 
our  notice,  will  be  the  island  of  Britain  ; 
and  there,  most  assuredly,  we  shall  find  the 
requisite  characteristics — national  pre-em¬ 
inence,  not  only  in  commercial  and  milita¬ 
ry  enterprise,  and  domestic  institutions,  but 
also  in  that  essential  and  inseparable  dis¬ 
tinction,  foreign  dominion;  for  in  addition 
to  her  Eurripean  political  power  and  her 
numerous  colonies,  scattered  over  the  globe, 
Queen  Victoria  is  at  this  moment  actually 
sovereign  of  India,  from  the  Indus  to  the 
llimmalaya  mountains,  and  can  with  a 
word  influence  the  destinies  even  of  China 
itself. 

“  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  point  of  centralization  as  marked  by 
the  foot  of  the  compsses,  appears  rather  far 
north,  but  at  the  same  time  it  cannot  fail  to 
strike  our  observation,  that  even  in  Britain, 
the  spirit  of  enterprise  evinces  a  decided 
tendency  to  move  in  the  same  direction. — 
The  northwest  coasts  exhibit  an  unusual 
energy.  Scotland  is  taking  the  lead  of 
South  Britain  ;  Wales  and  Ireland  are  ris-i 
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ing  into  importance.  Liverpool  has  fairly 
outstripped  its  southern  provincial  compet¬ 
itors,  and  is  rivalling  even  London  itself, 
whilst  Glasgow  is  going  ahead  with  still 
greater  acceleration.  In  fact,  as  regards 
commercial  enterprise,  the  Clyde  and  the 
Mersey  may  challenge  all  the  rivers  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  So  decidedly  is  the  tendency  in  this 
direction,  that  even  the  Western  Islands 
acknowledge  the  irresistible  influence. 

“  Thus  we  find  that  in  4090  years  na¬ 
tional  pre-eminence  has  travelled  from 
Chaldaca  to  Britain,  a  distance  of  56^^, 
about  4000  miles,  being  near  a  sixth  part 
of  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  and  uni¬ 
formly  in  the  same  direction,  affording,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  judgment,  sufficient  data  to 
authorize  the  forming  of  some  opinion  on 
the  subject. 

“Therefore,  from  these  facts,  I  infer  that 
there  is  a  certain  influence  analogous  to 
that  of  magnetism,  but  of  a  more  subtile 
nature,  traversing  this  line  of  Cyffrawd  like 
a  tide,  at  the  above  mentioned  rate  of  pro¬ 
gress,  and  acting  upon  the  human  intellect, 
and  the  finer  fibres  of  the  nerves  in  a  man¬ 
ner  similar  to  that  in  which  magnetism  and 
electricity  act  upon  the  grosser  elements  of 
our  composition,  exciting  and  stimulating 
the  mind  to  increased  activity,  and  causing 
higher  development  of  the  intellectual 
powers;  and  the  mind,  thus  excited,  is  im¬ 
pelled  to  the  formation  of  more  extraor¬ 
dinary  designs,  and  to  greater  daring  in  at¬ 
tempting  their  e.xecution. 

“  Also,  from  contemporaneous  phenome¬ 
na,  it  appears  that  this  influence  extends  it¬ 
self  all  around  the  centre  of  its  position, 
but  with  decreasing  power  for  about  20°, 
occupying  an  area  of  about  40°  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  tracing  out  in  its  progress,  a  belt  or 
zone  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  of  that 
width. 

“  You  will,  no  doubt,  object  to  all  this, 
and  say  that  there  are  many  phenomena  in 
the  civilized  world  that  this  system  dries  not 
account  for.  I  answer,  that  the  progress 
of  this  influence  resembles  that  of  the  tide, 
and  as  the  tide  of  the  ocean  has  its  waves, 
its  eddies,  and  its  currents,  so  has  this,  but 
in  each  the  main  flood  holds  on  its  course 
uninterrupted. 

T.  Price.” 
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GUIZOT  AND  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
HISTORY. 

Fiotn  Blackwood’s  Ma^zine. 

Maciiiavel  was  the  first  historian  who 
seems  to  have  formed  a  conccpticn  of  the 
philosophy  of  liistory.  Before  hislim.e  the 
narrative  of  human  events  was  little  more 
than  a  series  of  biographies,  imperfectly 
connected  together  by  a  few’  slight  sketch¬ 
es  of  the  empires  on  which  the  actions  of 
their  heroes  were  exerted.  In  this  style  of 
history,  the  ancient  writers  were,  and  to  the 
end  of  time  probably  will  continue  to  be, 
altogether  inimitable.  Their  skill  in  nar¬ 
rating  a  story,  in  developing  the  events  of 
a  life,  in  tracing  the  fortunes  of  a  city  or  a 
state,  as  they  were  raised  by  a  succession  of 
illustrious  patriots,  or  sunk  by  a  scries  of 
oppressive  tyrants,  has  never  been  approach¬ 
ed  in  modern  times.  The  histories  of  Xen¬ 
ophon  and  Thucydides,  of  Livy  and  Sallu.st, 
of  Cx'sar  and  Tacitus,  are  all  more  or  less 
formed  on  this  model ;  and  the  more  c.\- 
tended  view  of  history,  as  embracing  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  countries  the  transactions  of 
which  were  narrated,  originally  formed, 
and  to  a  great  part  executed,  by  the  father 
of  history,  Ilei  r  dotus,  appears  to  have  been, 
in  an  unacccuutablc  manner,  lost  by  his 
successors. 

In  these  immortal  works,  however,  hu¬ 
man  transactions  arc  uniformly  regarded  as 
they  have  been  affected  by,  or  called  forth 
the  agency  of,  individual  men.  We  are 
never  presented  with  a  view  of  society  in  a 
mass;  as  influenced  by  a  series  of  causes 
and  efiects  independent  of  the  agency  of 
individual  man — or,  to  speak  more  correct¬ 
ly,  in  the  development  of  which  the  agency 
is  an  unconscious,  and  often  almost  a  pas¬ 
sive,  instrument.  Constantly  regarding 
history  as  an  extensive  species  of  biogra¬ 
phy,  they  not  only  did  not  witlnlraw  the 
eye  to  the  distance  necessary  to  obtain  such 
a  general  view  of  the  progress  of  things, 
but  they  did  the  reverse.  Their  great  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  bring  the  eye  so  close  as  to  see 
the  whole  virtues  or  vices  of  the  principal 
figures,  which  they  exhibited  on  their  mov¬ 
ing  panorama;  and  in  so  doing,  they  ren¬ 
dered  it  incapable  of  perceiving,  at  the 
same  time,  the  movement  of  the  whole  so¬ 
cial  body  of  which  they  formed  a  part. — 
Even  Livy,  in  his  pictured  narrative  of  Ro¬ 
man  victories,  is  essentially  biographical. 
His  inimitable  work  owes  its  enduring  ce¬ 
lebrity  to  the  charming  episodes  of  indi- 
viduaks,  or  graphic  pictures  of  particular 
VoL.  IV.— No.  11.  12 


events  with  which  it  abounds;  scarce  any 
general  views  on  the  progress  of  society,  or 
the  causes  to  which  its  astonishing  progress 
in  the  Roman  state  was  owing,  are  to  be 
found.  In  the  introduction  to  the  life  of 
Catiline,  Sallust  has  given,  with  unequalled 
power,  a  sketch  of  the  causes  which  cor¬ 
rupted  the  republic;  and  if  his  work  had 
been  pursued  in  the  same  style,  it  would 
indeed  have  been  a  philosophical  history. — 
But  neither  the  Catiline  nor  the  Jucurthinc 
war  are  histories;  they  are  chapters  of  his¬ 
tory,  containing  two  interesting  biographies. 
Scattered  through  the  writings  of  Tacitus, 
are  to  be  found  numerous  caustic  and  pro¬ 
found  observations  on  human  nature,  and 
the  increasing  vices  and  selfishness  of  a 
corrupted  age:  but,  like  the  maxims  of 
Rochefoucault,  it  is  to  individual,  not  gene¬ 
ral,  humanity  that  they  refer;  and  they 
strike  us  as  so  admirably  just,  because  they 
do  not  describe  general  causes  operating 
upon  society  as  a  body — which  often  make 
little  impression  save  on  a  few  reflecting 
minds — but  strike  direct  to  the  human 
heart  in  a  way  which  comes  home  to  the 
breast  of  every  individual  who  reads  them. 

Never  was  a  juster  observation  than  that 
the  human  niind  is  never  quiescent ;  it  may 
not  give  the  external  syniptoms  of  action, 
but  it  dees  not  cease  to  have  the  internal 
action  :  it  sleeps,  but  even  then  it  dreams. 
Writers  innumerable  have  declaimed  on  the 
night  of  the  Middle  Ages — on  the  deluge 
of  barbarism  which,  under  the  Goths,  flood¬ 
ed  the  world — on  the  torpor  of  the  human 
mind,  under  the  combined  pressure  of  sav¬ 
age  violence  and  priestly  superstition  ;  yet 
this  was  precisely  the  period  when  the 
minds  of  men,  deprived  of  external  vent, 
turned  inwards  on  themselves;  and  that 
the  learned  and  thoughtful,  shut  out  from 
any  active  part  in  society  by  the  general 
prevalence  of  military  violence,  sought,  in 
the  solitude  of  the  cloister,  employment  in 
reflecting  on  the  mind  itself,  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  causes  which,  under  its  guidance,  ope¬ 
rated  upon  society.  The  influence  of  this 
great  change  in  the  direction  of  thought  at 
once  appeared  when  knowledge,  liberated 
from  the  cloister  and  the  university,  again 
took  its  place  among  the  affairs  of  men. — 
Machiavel  in  Italy,  and  Bacon  in  England, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  know¬ 
ledge,  reasoned  upon  human  affairs  asci- 
mcc.  They  spoke  of  the  minds  of  men  as 
permanently  governed  by  certain  causes, 
and  of  known  principles,  always  leading  to 
the  sanjc  results;  they  treated  of  politics  as 
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a  science  in  which  certain  known  laws  ex¬ 
isted,  and  could  be  discovered,  as  in  me¬ 
chanics  and  hydraulics.  This  was  a  great 
step  in  advance,  and  demonstrated  that  the 
superior  age  of  the  world,  and  the  wide 
sphere  to  which  political  observation  had 
now  been  applied,  had  permitted  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  such  an  increased  store  of  facts, 
as  permitted  deductions,  founded  on  expe¬ 
rience,  to  be  formed  in  regard  to  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  nations.  Still  more,  it  showed 
that  the  attention  of  writers  had  been  drawn 
to  the  general  causes  of  human  affairs ; 
that  they  reasoned  on  the  actions  of  men 
as  a  subject  of  abstract  thought ;  regarded 
effects  formerly  produced  as  likely  to  recur 
from  a  similar  combination  of  circumstan¬ 
ces  ;  and  formed  conclusions  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  future  conduct,  from  the  results  of 
past  experience.  This  tendency  is,  in  an 
especial  manner,  conspicuous  in  the  Dis- 
corsi  of  Machiavel,  where  certain  general 
propositions  are  stated,  deduced,  indeed, 
from  the  events  of  Roman  story,  but  an¬ 
nounced  as  lasting  truths,  applicable  to  eve¬ 
ry  future  generation  and  circumstances  of 
men.  In  depth  of  view  and  justness  of  ob¬ 
servation,  these  views  of  the  Florentine 
statesman  never  were  surpassed,  llacon’s 
essays  relate,  for  the  most  part,  to  subjects 
of  morals,  or  domestic  and  private  life  ;  but 
not  unfrequently  he  touches  on  the  general 
concerns  of  nations,  and  with  the  same  pro¬ 
found  observation  of  the  past,  and  philo¬ 
sophic  anticipation  of  the  future. 

Voltaire  professed  to  elevate  history  in 
France  from  X\\e  jejune  and  trifling  details 
of  genealogy,  courts,  wars,  and  negotia¬ 
tions,  in  which  it  had  hitherto,  in  his  coun¬ 
try,  been  involved,  to  the  more  general  con¬ 
templation  of  arts  and  philosophy,  and  the 
progress  of  human  affairs;  and,  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  he  certainly  effected  a  great  refor¬ 
mation  on  the  ponderous  annalists  who  had 
preceded  him.  But  the  foundation  of  his 
history  was  still  biography  ;  he  regarded  hu¬ 
man  events  only  as  they  were  grouped  round 
two  or  three  great  men,  or  as  they  were  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  speculations  of  men  of  let¬ 
ters  and  science.  The  history  of  France 
he  stigmatized  as  savage  and  worthless  till 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  ;  the  Russians  he 
looked  upon  as  bitter  barbarians  till  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great.  lie  thought  the 
philosophers  alone  all  in  all ;  till  they  arose, 
and  a  sovereign  appeared,  who  collected 
them  around  his  throne,  and  shed  on  them 
the  rays  of  royal  favor,  human  events  were 
not  worth  narrating;  they  w'ere  merely  the 


contests  of  one  set  of  savages  plundering 
another.  Religion,  in  his  eyes,  was  a  mere 
priestly  delusion  to  enslave  and  benighten 
mankind  ;  from  its  oppression  the  greatest 
miseries  of  modern  times  had  flowed  ;  the 
first  step  in  the  emancipation  of  the  human 
mind  was  to  chase  for  ever  from  the  earth 
those  sacerdotal  tyrants.  The  most  free- 
thinking  historian  will  now  admit  that  these 
views  are  essentially  erroneous  ;  he  will  al¬ 
low  that,  viewing  Christianity  merely  as  a 
human  institution,  its  effect  in  restraining 
the  violence  of  feudal  anarchy  was  incalcu¬ 
lable  ;  long  anterior  to  the  date  of  the  phi¬ 
losophers,  he  will  look  for  the  broad  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  national  character  and  insti¬ 
tutions,  for  good  or  for  evil,  have  been  form¬ 
ed.  Voltaire  was  of  great  service  to  histo¬ 
ry,  by  turning  it  from  courts  and  camps  to 
the  progress  of  literature,  science,  and  the 
arts — to  the  delineation  of  manners,  and  the 
preparation  of  anecdotes  descriptive  of  char¬ 
acter  ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  his  talent, 
he  never  got  a  glimpse  of  the  general  causes 
which  influence  society.  He  gave  us  the 
history  of  philosophy,  but  not  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  history. 

The  ardent  genius  and  pictorial  eye  of 
Gibbon  rendered  him  an  incomparable  de¬ 
lineator  of  events  ;  and  his  powerful  mind 
made  him  seize  the  gemral  and  character¬ 
istic  features  of  society  and  manners,  as 
they  appear  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
as  well  as  the  traits  of  individual  greatness. 
Ilis  descriptions  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
the  zenith  of  its  pow’er,  as  it  existed  in  the 
time  of  Augustus — of  its  decline  and  long- 
protracted  old  age,  under  Constantine  and 
bis  successors  on  the  Byzantine  throne — of 
the  manners  of  the  pastoral  nations,  who, 
under  different  names,  and  for  a  succession 
of  ages,  pressed  upon  and  at  last  overturn¬ 
ed  the  empire — of  the  Saracens,  who,  issu¬ 
ing  from  the  lands  of  Arabia,  with  the  Ko¬ 
ran  in  one  hand  and  thecimeterin  the  oth¬ 
er,  urged  on  their  resistless  course,  till  they 
were  arrested  by  the  Atlantic  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Indian  ocean  on  the  other — of 
the  stern  crusaders,  who,  nursed  amid  the 
cloistered  sliades  and  castellated  realms  of 
Europe,  struggled  with  that  devastating 
horde  “  when  ’twas  strongest,  and  ruled  it 
when  ’tw'as  wildest” — of  the  long  agony, 
silent  decay,  and  ultimate  resurrection  of 
the  Eternal  City — are  so  many  immortal 
pictures,  which,  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
will  fascinate  every  ardent  and  imaginative 
mind.  But,  notwithstanding  this  incompa¬ 
rable  talent  for  general  and  characteristic 
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description,  he  liad  not  the  nnind  necessary 
for  a  philosophical  analysis  of  the  series  (f 
causes  which  influence  human  events.  lie 
viewed  religion  w  ith  a  jaundiced  and  preju¬ 
diced  eye — the  fatal  bequest  of  his  age  and 
French  education,  unworthy  alike  of  his 
native  candor  and  inherent  strength  of  un- 
derstanding.  lie  had  profound  philosophic 
ideas,  and  occasionally  let  them  out  with 
admirable  effect ;  but  the  turn  of  his  mind 
was  essentially  descriptive,  and  his  powers 
were  such,  in  that  brilliant  department,  that 
they  wiled  him  from  the  less  inviting  con¬ 
templation  of  general  causes.  We  turn 
over  his  fascinatingpages  without  wearying; 
but  without  ever  discovering  the  general 
progress  or  apparent  tendency  of  human  af¬ 
fairs.  We  look  in  vain  for  the  profound  re¬ 
flections  of  Machiavel  on  the  permanent  re¬ 
sults  of  certain  political  combinations  or 
experiments.  lie  has  led  us  through  a 
“mighty  maze;”  but  he  has  made  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  show  it  “  not  without  a  plan.” 

llume  is  commonly  called  a  philosophi¬ 
cal  historian,  and  so  he  is  ;  but  he  has  even 
less  than  Gibbon  the  power  of  unfolding 
the  general  causes  w  hich  influence  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  human  events.  He  was  not,  pro¬ 
perly  speaking,  a  philosophic  historian,  but 
a  philosopher  writing  history — and  these  are 
veiy  different  things.  The  practical  states¬ 
man  will  often  make  a  better  delineator  of 
the  progress  of  human  affairs  than  the  phi- 
los('phic  recluse ;  for  he  is  more  practi¬ 
cally  acquainted  with  their  secret  springs  : 
it  was  not  in  the  schools,  but  the  forum  or 
the  palace,  that  Sallust,  Tacitus,  and  Burke 
acquired  their  deep  insight  into  the  human 
heart.  Hume  was  gifted  with  admirable 
sagacity  in  political  economy ;  and  it  is  the  i 
good  sense  and  depth  of  his  views  on  that 
important  subject,  then  for  the  first  time 
brought  to  bear  on  the  annals  of  man,  that 
has  chiefly  gained  for  him,  and  with  jus¬ 
tice,  the  character  of  a  j)hilcsophic  histori¬ 
an.  To  this  may  be  added  the  admirable 
clearness  and  rhetorical  powers  w  ith  w  hich 
he  has  stated  the  principal  arguments  for 
and  against  the  great  changes  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  institutions  which  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  re¬ 
count — arguments  far  abler  than  were  ei¬ 
ther  used  by,  or  occurred  to,  the  actors  by 
whom  they  were  brought  about ;  for  it  is 
seldom  that  a  Hume  is  found  in  the  coun¬ 
cils  of  men.  With  equal  abilily,  too,  he  j 
has  given  periodical  sketches  of  manners, 
customs,  and  habits,  mingled  with  valuable 
details  on  finance,  commerce,  and  prices — 
all  elements,  and  most  important  ones,  in 


the  formation  of  philosophical  history.  We 
owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  man 
w  ho  has  rescued  these  injportant  facts  from 
the  ponderous  folios  where  they  were  slum¬ 
bering  in  forgotten  obscurity,  and  brought 
them  into  tlie  broad  light  of  philosophic  ob¬ 
servation  and  popular  narrative.  But,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  this,  Hume  is  far  from  be¬ 
ing  gifted  with  the  philosophy  of  history. 
He  has  collected  or  prepared  many  of  the 
facts  necessary  for  th  science,  but  he  has 
made  little  progress  in  it  himself.  He  was 
essentially  a  skeptic.  He  aimed  rather  at 
spreading  doubts  than  shedding  light.  Like 
Voltaire  and  Gibbon,  he  was  scandalously 
prejudiced  and  unjust  on  the  subject  of  re¬ 
ligion;  and  to  write  modern  history  w  ith¬ 
out  correct  views  on  that  subject,  is  like 
phaying  Hamlet  without  the  character  of 
the  Prince  of  Denmark.  He  was  too  indo¬ 
lent  to  acquire  the  vast  store  of  facts  indis¬ 
pensable  for  correct  generalization  on  the 
varied  theatre  of  human  affairs,  and  often 
drew  hasty  and  incorrect  conclusions  from 
the  events  which  particularly  came  under 
his  observation.  Thus  the  repeated  inde¬ 
cisive  battles  between  the  fleets  of  Charles 
II.  and  the  Dutch,  drew  from  him  the  ob¬ 
servation,  apparently  justified  by  their  re¬ 
sults,  that  sea-fights  are  seldom  so  important 
or  decisive  as  those  on  land.  The  fact  is 
just  the  reverse.  Witness  the  battle  of 
Salamis  which  repelled  from  Europe  the 
tide  of  Persian  invasion ;  that  of  Actium, 
which  gave  a  master  to  the  Roman  world; 
that  of  Sluys,  which  exposed  France  to  the 
dreadful  English  invasions,  begun  under 
Edw^ard  HI.;  that  of  Lepanto,  which  roll¬ 
ed  back  from  Christendom  the  w’aveof  Ma¬ 
hometan  conquest :  the  defeat  of  the  Arma¬ 
da,  which  permanently  established  the  Re¬ 
formation  in  Northern  Europe;  that  of  La 
Hogue,  which  broke  the  maritime  strength 
of  Louis  XIV. ;  that  of  Trafalgar,  which 
for  ever  took  “  ships,  colonies,  and  com¬ 
merce”  from  Napoleon,  and  spread  them 
w  ith  the  British  colonial  empire  over  half 
the  globe. 

Montesquieu  owes  his  colossal  reputation 
chiefly  to  his  Ei^prit  dis  Loix ;  but  the 
Grandeur  ct  Decadence  des  Domains  is  by 
much  the  greater  work.  It  has  never  at¬ 
tained  nearly  the  reputation  in  this  country 
which  it  deserves,  either  in  consequence  of 
the  English  mind  being  less  partial  than  the 
French  to  the  philosophy  of  human  affairs, 
or,  as  is  more  probable,  from  the  system  of 
education  at.  our  universities  being  so  ex¬ 
clusively  devoted  to  the  study  of  words. 
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that  our  scholars  never  arrive  at  llie  know-j 
ledge  of  tilings.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
a  work  in  wiiich  the  philosophy  of  history 
is  more  ably  condensed,  or  where  there  is 
exhibited,  in  a  short  space,  a  more  profound 
view  of  the  general  causes  to  whicli  the 
long-continued  greatness  and  ultimate  de¬ 
cline  of  that  celebrated  people  were  owing. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  only  that  he  did  not 
come  to  modern  times  and  otlier  ages  with 
the  same  masterly  survey  ;  the  information 
collected  in  the  Ksprit  dcs  Loix  would  have 
furnished  him  with  ample  materials  for  such 
a  work.  In  that  noble  treatise,  the  same 
philosophic  and  generalizing  spirit  is  con¬ 
spicuous  ;  but  there  is  too  great  a  love  of | 
system,  an  obvious  partiality  for  fanciful 
analogies,  and,  not  unfrequently,  conclu¬ 
sions  hastily  deduced  from  insulficient  data. 
These  errors,  the  natural  result  of  a  philo¬ 
sophic  and  profound  mind  wandering  with¬ 
out  a  guide  in  the  mighty  maze  of  human 
transactions,  are  entirely  avoided  in  the 
Grandiur  ct  Decadence  dcs  Ruinains,  where 
he  was  retained  by  authentic  history  to  a 
known  train  of  events,  and  where  his  imagi¬ 
native  spirit  and  marked  turn  for  generali¬ 
zation  found  sufiicient  scope,  and  no  more, 
to  produce  the  most  perfect  commentary  on 
the  annals  of  a  single  people  of  which  the 
human  mind  can  boast. 

Bessuet,  in  his  Universal  Ifiitori/,  nimcd 
at  a  higher  ol'ject;  he  professed  to  give 
nothing  less  than  a  development  of  the  plan  of 
Providence  in  the  government  of  human  af¬ 
fairs  during  the  whole  of  antiquity,  and  down 
to  the  reirrn  of  Charlemagtie.  The  idea  was 
magnificent,  and  the  mental  powers,  as  well 
as  eloquence,  of  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  piom- 
ised  the  greatest  results  from  such  an  un¬ 
dertaking.  But  the  execution  has  by  no 
means  corresponded  to  the  conception. 
Voltaire  has  said,  that  he  professed  to  give 
a  view'  of  universal  history,  and  he  has  only 
given  the  history  of  the  Jews  ;  and  there  is 
too  much  trutli  in  the  observation.  He 
Tiever  got  out  of  the  fetters  of  his  ecclesi- 
astical  education  ;  the  Jews  were  the  centre 
round  which  he  supposed  all  other  nation.^ 
revolved.  His  mind  was  jiolemical,  not 
philosophic  ;  a  great  theologian,  he  was  but 
an  inditTerent  historian.  In  one  particular, 
indeed,  his  observations  are  admirable,  and, 
at  times,  in  the  highest  degree  impressive. 
He  never  loses  sight  of  the  divine  superin¬ 
tendence  of  human  affairs  ;  he  sees  in  all  the 
revolutions  of  empires  the  progress  of  a 
mighty  plan  for  the  ultimate  redemption  of 
mankind;  and  he  traces  the  workings  of 
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this  superintending  power  in  all  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  man.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  took  the  correct  view  of  this 
sublime  but  mysterious  subject.  He  su])- 
poses  the  divine  agency  to  influence  dirrrtli/ 
the  affair.s  of  men — not  through  the  medium 
of  general  law's,  or  the  adaptation  of  our  act¬ 
ive  propensities  to  the  varying  circumstan¬ 
ces  ufour  condition.  Hence  his  views  strike 
at  the  freedom  of  human  actions ;  he  makes 
men  and  nations  little  more  than  the  pup¬ 
pets  by  which  the  Deity  works  out  the  great 
drama  of  human  affairs.  Without  disputing 
the  reality  of  such  immediate  agency  in 
some  particular  cases,  it  may  safely  be  af¬ 
firmed,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
affairs  of  men  are  left  entirely  to  their  own 
guidance,  and  that  their  actions  are  over¬ 
ruled,  not  directed,  by  Almighty  power  to 
work  out  the  purposes  of  Divine  beneficence. 

That  which  Bossuet  left  undone,  Robert¬ 
son  did.  The  first  volume  of  his  Charles 
V.  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  great¬ 
est  step  which  the  human  mind  had  yet 
made  in  the  philosophy  of  history.  Extend¬ 
ing  his  views  beyond  the  admirable  survey 
which  Montesquieu  had  given  of  the  rise 
and  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  he  aimed 
at  giving  a  view  of  the  progress  of  sucicti/ 
in  modern  times.  This  matter  of  the  pri>- 
gress  of  society  was  a  favorite  subject 
at  that  period  with  political  philosophers; 
and  by  combining  the  speculations  of  these 
ingenious  nmn  with  the  solid  basis  of  facts 
which  Ids  erudition  and  industry  had  worked 
out,  Robertson  succeeded  iti  producing  the 
most  luminous,und  at  the  same  time  just, view 
of  the  progress  of  nations  that  had  yet  been 
exhibited  among  mankind.  The  philoso¬ 
phy  of  history  here  appeared  in  its  full  lustre. 
Men  and  nations  were  exhibited  in  their 
just  proportions.  Society  w  as  viewed,  not 
only  in  its  details,  but  its  masses  ;  the  gen¬ 
eral  causes  which  influence  its  progress, 
running  into  or  mutually  affecting  each 
other,  and  yet  all  conspiring,  with  more  or 
less  efficacy,  to  bring  about  a  general  result, 
were  exhibited  in  the  most  lucid  and  mas¬ 
terly  manner.  The  great  causes  which 
have  contributed  to  form  the  elements  of 
modern  society — the  decaying  civilization 
of  Rome — the  irruption  of  the  northern 
nations — the  prostration  and  degradation  of 
the  conquered  people — the  revival  of  the 
military  spirit  with  the  private  wars  of  the 
nobles — the  feudal  system  and  institution 
of  chivalry — the  crusades,  and  revival  of 
letters  following  the  capture  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  by  the  Turks — the  invention  of  print- 
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iiig,  and  consequent  extension  of  know-  achievement,  or  the  concentration  of  atten- 
ledge  to  the  great  body  of  the  people — the  tion  on  general  causes,  hut  in  the  union  of 
discovery  of  the  compass,  and,  with  it,  of  the  two  in  due  proportions,  as  they  really 


America  by  Columbus,  and  doubling  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Vasco  do  Gama — 
the  discovery  of  gunpowder,  and  prodigious 
change  thereby  effected  in  the  implements 
of  human  destruction — arc  all  there  treated 
in  the  most  luminous  manner,  and,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  with  the  justest  discrimination.  The 
vast  agency  of  general  causes  upon  the 
progress  of  mankind  now  became  apparent; 
unseen  powers,  like  the  deities  of  Homer  in 
the  war  of  Troy,  were  seen  to  mingle  at 
every  step  with  the  tide  of  sublunary  affairs  ; 
and  so  powerful  and  irresistible  does  their 
agency,  when  once  revealed,  appear,  that 
we  are  perhaps  now  likely  to  fall  into  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  to  ascribe  too  little 
to  individual  effort  or  character.  Men  and 
nations  seem  to  be  alike  borne  forward  on 
the  surface  of  a  mighty  stream,  which  they 


exist  in  nature,  and  determine,  by  their 
combined  operation,  the  direction  of  human 
affairs.  The  talent  now  required  in  the 
historian  partakes,  accordingly,  of  this  two¬ 
fold  character.  He  is  expected  to  write  philo¬ 
sophy  and  biography :  skill  in  drawing  in¬ 
dividual  character,  the  power  of  describing 
individual  achievements,  with  a  clear  per¬ 
ception  of  general  causes,  and  the  general¬ 
izing  faculty  of  enlarged  philosophy.  He 
must  combine  in  his  mind  the  powers  of 
the  microscope  and  the  telescope ;  be  ready, 
like  the  steam-engine,  at  one  time  to  twist 
a  fibre,  at  another  to  propel  an  hundred-gun 
ship.  Hence  the  rarity  of  eminence  in 
this  branch  of  knowledge  ;  and  if  we  could 
conceive  a  w’riter  who,  to  the  ardent  genius 
and  descriptive  powers  of  Gibbon,  should 
unite  the  lucid  glance  and  just  discrimina- 


are  equally  incapable  of  arresting  or  direct-  i  tion  of  Robertson,  and  the  calm  sense  and 
ing  ;  and,  after  surveying  the  vain  and  im- !  reasoning  powers  of  Hume,  he  would  form 
potent  attempts  of  individuals  to  extricate  j  a  more  perfect  historian  than  ever  has,  or 
themselves  from  the  current,  we  are  apt  to  probably  ever  will  appear  upon  earth, 
exclaim  with  the  philosopher,*  “He  has  With  all  his  generalizing  powers,  howev- 
dashed  with  his  oar  to  hasten  the  cataract ;  er,  Robertson  fell  into  one  defect — or  rath- 
he  has  waved  with  his  fan  to  give  speed  to  {  er,  he  was  unable,  in  one  respect,  to  extri- 


the  winds.” 

A  nearer  examination,  however,  will  con¬ 
vince  every  candid  inquirer,  that  individual 


cate  himself  from  the  prejudices  of  his  age 
and  profession.  He  was  not  a  freethinker 
— on  the  contrary,  he  was  a  sincere  and 


character  exercises,  if  not  a  paramount,  yet  1  pious  divine  ;  but  he  lived  in  an  age  of 


a  very  powerful  intluence  on  human  affairs.  !  freethinkers — they  had  the  chief  influence 
Whoever  investigates  minutely  any  period  !  in  the  formation  of  a  writer’s  fame  ;  and  he 
of  history  will  find,  on  the  one  hand,  that  |  was  too  desirous  of  literary  reputation  to 
general  causes  affecting  the  whole  of  society  !  incur  the  hazard  of  ridicule  or  contempt, 
are  in  constant  operation  ;  and  on  the  other,  !  by  assigning  too  prominent  a  place  to  the 
that  these  general  causes  themselves  arc  |  obnoxious  topic.  Thence  he  has  ascribed 
often  set  in  motion,  or  directed  in  their  ef- 1  far  too  little  influence  to  Christianity,  in 
fects,  by  particular  men.  Thus,  of  what  j  restraining  the  ferocity  of  savage  manners, 
efficacy  were  the  constancy  of  Pitt,  the  preserving  alive  the  remains  of  ancient 


foresight  of  Burke,  the  arm  of  Nelson,  the 
wisdom  of  Wellington,  the  genius  of  Wel¬ 
lesley,  in  bringing  to  maturity  the  British 


knowledge,  and  laying  in  general  freedom 
the  broad  and  deep  foundations  of  Europe¬ 
an  society.  He  has  not  overlooked  these 


empire,  and  spreading  the  Anglo-Saxon  j  topics,  but  he  has  not  given  them  their  due 


race,  in  pursuance  of  its  appointed  mission, 
over  half  the  globe !  What  marvellous  ef¬ 
fect  had  the  heroism  and  skill  of  Robert 
Bruce  upon  the  subsequent  history  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and,  through  it,  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
British  race !  Thus  biography,  or  the  deeds 
or  thoughts  of  illustrious  men,  still  forms  a 
mast  important,  and  certainly  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  part,  even  of  general  history  ;  and 
the  perfijclion  of  that  noble  art  c«>nsists, 
not  in  the  exclusive  delineation  of  individual 
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place,  nor  assigned  them  their  proper 
weight.  He  lived  and  died  in  comparative 
retirement ;  and  he  was  never  able  to  shake 
himself  free  from  the  prejudices  of  his 
country  and  education,  on  the  subject  of 
Romish  religion  Not  that  he  exaggerated 
the  abuses  and  enormities  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  superstition  which  brought  about 
the  Reformation,  nor  the  vast  benefits 
which  Luther  conferred  upon  mankind  by 
bringing  them  to  light;  both  were  so  great, 
that  they  hardly  admitted  of  exaggeration. 

I  Mis  error — and,  in  the  delineation  of  the 
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progress  of  society  in  modern  Europe,  it 
was  a  very  great  one — consisted  in  over¬ 
looking  the  beneficial  efiect  of  that  very 
superstition,  then  so  pernicious,  in  a  prior 
age  of  the  world,  when  violence  was  uni¬ 
versal,  crime  prevalent  alike  in  high  and 
low  places,  and  government  impotent  to 
check  either  the  tyranny  of  the  great  or 
the  madness  of  the  people.  Then  it  was 
that  superstition  was  the  greatest  blessing 
which  Providence,  in  mercy,  could  bestow 
on  mankind  ;  for  it  effected  what  the  wisdom 
of  the  learned  or  the  efforts  ol  the  active 
were  alike  unable  to  effect;  it  restrained 
the  violence  by  imaginary,  which  was  in¬ 
accessible  to  the  force  of  real,  terrors  ;  and 
spread  that  protection  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Cross,  which  could  never  have  been 
obtained  by  the  power  of  the  sword.  Rob¬ 
ertson  was  wholly  insensible  to  these  early 
and  inestimable  blessincrs  of  the  Christian 

O 

faith;  he  has  admirably  delineated  the  ben¬ 
eficial  influence  of  the  Crusades  upon  sub¬ 
sequent  society,  but  on  this  all-important 
topic  he  is  silent.  Yet,  whoever  has  stud¬ 
ied  the  condition  of  European  society  in 
the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries,  as 
it  has  since  been  developed  in  the  admira¬ 
ble  works  of  Sismondi,  Thierry,  Michelet, 
and  Guizot,  must  be  aware  that  the  servi¬ 
ces,  not  merely  of  Christianity,  but  of  the 
superstitions  which  had  usurped  its  place, 
were,  during  that  long  period,  incalculable; 
and  that,  but  for  them,  European  society 
would  infallibly  have  sunk,  as  Asiatic  in 
every  age  has  done,  beneath  the  desolating 
sword  of  barbarian  power. 

Sismondi — if  the  magnitude,  and  in 
many  respects  the  merit,  of  his  works  be 
considered — must  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  greatest  historians  of  modern  times. 
His  “  History  of  the  Italian  Republics’^  in 
sixteen,  of  the  “  Monarchy  of  France”  in 
thirty  volumes,  attest  the  variety  and  extent 
of  his  antiquarian  researches,  as  well  as  the 
indefatigable  industry  of  his  pen :  his 
“Literature  of  the  South  of  Europe”  in 
four,  and  “  Miscellaneous  Essays”  in  three 
volumes,  show  how  happily  he  has  blended 
these  weighty  investigations  with  the  light¬ 
er  topics  of  literature  and  poetry,  and  the 
political  philosophy  which,  in  recent 
times,  has  come  to  occupy  so  large  a 
place  in  the  study  of  all  who  have  turned 
their  mind  to  the  progress  of  human  affairs. 
Nor  is  the  least  part  of  his  merit  to  be  found 
in  the  admirable  skill  with  which  he  has 
condensed,  each  in  two  volumes,  his  great 
histories,  for  the  benefit  of  that  numerous 
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class  of  readers  who,  unable  or  unwillino 
to  face  the  formidable  undertaking  of  going 
through  his  great  histories,  are  desirous  of 
obtaining  such  a  brief  summary  of  their 
leading  events  as  may  suffice  for  persons  of 
ordinary  perseverance  or  education.  His 
mind  was  essentially  philosophical ;  and  it 
is  the  philosophy  of  modern  history,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  which  he  has  exerted  himself  so 
strenuously  to  unfold.  He  views  society  at 
a  distance,  and  exhibits  its  great  changes 
in  their  just  proportions,  and,  in  general, 
with  their  true  effects.  His  success  in  this 
arduous  undertaking  has  been  great  indeed. 
He  has  completed  the  picture  of  which 
Robertson  had  only  formed  the  sketch — and 
completed  it  with  such  a  prodigious  collec¬ 
tion  of  materials,  and  so  lucid  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  them  in  their  appropriate  places,  as 
to  have  left  future  ages  little  to  do  but  draw 
the  just  conclusions  from  the  results  of  his 
labors. 

With  all  these  merits,  and  they  are  great, 
and  with  this  rare  combination  of  antiqua¬ 
rian  industry  with  philosophic  generaliza¬ 
tion,  Sismondi  is  far  from  being  a  perfect 
historian.  He  did  well  to  abridge  his  great 
works;  for  he  will  find  few  readers  who 
will  h  ive  perseverance  enough  to  go  through 
them.  An  abridgment  was  tried  of  Gib¬ 
bon  ;  but  it  had  little  success,  and  has 
never  since  been  attempted.  You  might 
as  well  publish  an  abridgment  of  Waver- 
ley  or  Ivanhoe.  Every  reader  of  the  I)c^ 
cline  and  Pall  must  feel  that  condensation 
is  impossible,  without  an  omission  of  inter¬ 
est  or  a  curtailment  of  beauty.  Sismondi, 
with  all  his  admirable  qualities  as  a  general 
and  philophic  historian,  wants  the  one  thing 
needful  in  exciting  interest — descrijnive 
and  dramatic  power.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  vigor  of  thought  and  clearness  of  ob- 
servation,  but  little  genius — at  least  of  that 
kind  of  genius  which  is  necessary  to  move 
the  feelings  or  warm  the  imagination.  That 
was  his  principal  defect;  and  it  will  pre¬ 
vent  his  great  works  from  ever  commandintr 
the  attention  of  a  numerous  body  of  gen¬ 
eral  readers,  however  much  they  may  be  es¬ 
teemed  by  the  learned  and  studious.  Con¬ 
scious  of  this  deficiency,  he  makes  scarce 
any  attempt  to  make  his  narrative  interest¬ 
ing;  but,  reserving  his  whole  strength  for 
general  views  on  the  progress  of  society,  or 
philosophic  observations  on  its  most  impor¬ 
tant  changes,  he  fills  up  the  intermediate 
space  with  long  quotations  from  chronicles, 
memoirs,  and  state  papers — a  sure  way,  if 
[the  selection  is  not  made  with  great  judg- 
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ment,  of  rendering  the  whole  insnpportnbly 
tedious.  Every  narrative,  to  be  interesting, 
should  be  given  in  the  writer’s  own  words, 
unless  on  those  occasions,  by  no  means  fre¬ 
quent,  when  some  striking  or  remarkable 
expressions  of  a  speaker,  or  contemporary 
writer,  are  to  be  preserved.  Unity  of  style 
and  expression  is  as  indispensable  in  a  his¬ 
tory  which  is  to  move  the  heart,  or  fascinate 
the  imagination,  as  in  a  tragedy,  a  painting, 
or  an  epic  poem. 

But,  in  addition  to  this,  Sismondi’s  gen¬ 
eral  views,  though  ordinarily  just,  and  al¬ 
ways  expressed  with  clearness  and  preci¬ 
sion,  are  not  always  to  be  taken  without  ex¬ 
amination.  Like  Robertson,  he  was  never 
able  to  extricate  himself  entirely  from  the 
early  prejudices  of  his  country  and  educa¬ 
tion  ;  hardly  any  of  the  Geneva  school  of 
philosophers  have  been  able  to  do  so. — 
Brought  up  in  that  learned  and  able,  but 
narrow,  and  in  some  respects  bigoted  com¬ 
munity,  he  was  early  engaged  in  the  vast 
undertaking  of  the  history  of  the  Italian 
Republics.  'I’hus,  before  he  was  well 
aware  of  it,  and  at  a  time  of  life,  when  the 
opinions  are  flexible,  and  easily  moulded  by 
external  impressions,  he  became  irrevoca¬ 
bly  enamored  of  such  little  communities 
as  he  had  lived  in,  or  was  describing,  and 
imbibed  all  the  prejudices  against  the 
Church  of  Rome,  which  have  naturally, 
from  close  proximity,  and  endurance  of  un¬ 
utterable  evils  at  its  hands,  been  ever  pre¬ 
valent  among  the  Calvinists  of  Geneva. 
These  causes  have  tinged  his  otherwise  im¬ 
partial  views  with  two  signal  prejudices, 
which  appear  in  all  his  writings  where  these 
subjects  are  even  remotely  alluded  to.  His 
partiality  for  municipal  institutions,  and  the 
social  system  depending  on  them,  is  as  ex¬ 
travagant,  as  his  aversion  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  conspicuous  and  intemperate.  His 
idea  of  a  perfect  society  would  be  a  con¬ 
federacy  of  little  republics,  governed  by 
popularly  elected  magi.strates,  holding  the 
scarlet  old  lady  of  Rome  in  utter  abomina¬ 
tion,  and  governed  in  matters  of  rermion 
by  the  Presbyterian  forms,  and  the  tenets 
of  Calvin.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  annalist  of  the  countries  of  Tasso  and 
Dante,  of  Titian  and  Machiavel,  of  Pe¬ 
trarch  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  of  Galileo 
and  .Michael  Angelo,  should  conceive,  that 
in  no  other  state  of  society  is  such  scope 
afforded  for  mental  cultivation  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  highest  efforts  of  genius. 
Still  less  is  it  surprising,  that  the  historian 
of  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  of 
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the  unheard  of  atrocities  of  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  of  the  wholesale  massacres,  burnings, 
and  torturings,  which  have  brought  such 
indelible  disgrace  on  the  Roman  priest¬ 
hood,  should  feel  deeply  interested  in  a 
faith  which  has  extricated  his  own  country 
from  the  abominable  persecution.  But  still, 
this  indulgence  of  these  natural,  and  in 
some  respects  praiseworthy,  feelings,  has 
blinded  Sismondi  to  the  insurmountable 
evils  of  a  confederacy  of  small  republics 
at  this  time,  amidst  surrounding,  powerful, 
and  monarchical  stales ;  and  to  the  inap¬ 
preciable  blessings  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  even  of  the  Romish  superstition,  before 
the  period  when  these  infamous  cruelties 
began,  when  their  warfare  was  only  with 
the  oppressor,  their  struggles  with  the  de¬ 
stroyers  of  the  human  race. 

But  truth  is  great  and  will  prevail.  Those 
just  views  of  modern  society,  which  neither 
the  luminous  eye  of  Robertson,  nor  the 
learned  research  and  philosophic  mind  of 
Sismondi  could  reach,  have  been  brought 
forward  by  a  writer  of  surpassing  ability, 
whose  fame  as  an  historian  and  a  philoso¬ 
pher  is  for  the  time  overshadowed  by  the 
more  fleeting  celebrity  of  the  statesman  and 
politician.  We  will  not  speak  of  M.  Guizot 
in  the  latter  character,  much  as  we  are 
tempted  to  do  so,  by  the  high  and  honora¬ 
ble  part  which  he  has  long  borne  in  Euro¬ 
pean  diplomacy,  and  the  signal  ability  with 
which,  in  the  midst  of  a  short-sighted  and 
rebellious  generation,  clamoring,  as  the  Ro¬ 
mans  of  old,  for  the  ninltis  utile  bclhirn,  he 
has  sustained  his  sovereign’s  vvise  and  mag- 
nanimous  resolution  to  maintain  peace.  We 
are  too  near  the  time  to  appreciate  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  these  blessings;  men  would  not 
now  believe  through  what  a  crisis  the  Brit- 
ish  empire,  unconscious  of  its  danger,  pass¬ 
ed,  when  M.  Thiers  was  dismissed,  three 
years  and  a  half  ago,  by  Louis  Philippe,  and 
M.  Guizot  called  to  the  helm.  But  when 
the  time  arrives,  as  arrive  it  will,  that  the 
diplomatic  secrets  of  that  period  are  brought 
to  light ;  when  the  instructions  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  minister  to  the  admiral  of  the  Tou¬ 
lon  fleet  are  made  known,  and  the  marvel¬ 
lous  chance  which  prevented  their  being 
acted  upon  by  him,  has  become  matter  of 
history  ;  it  will  be  admitted,  that  the  civi¬ 
lized  world  have  good  cause  to  thank  M. 
Guizot  for  saving  it  from  a  contest  as  vehe¬ 
ment,  as  perilous,  and  probably  as  disas¬ 
trous  to  all  concerned,  as  that  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  French  Revolution. 

Our  prosont  business  IS  with  M.  Guizot 
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a8  a  historian  and  philosopher;  a  character! 
in  which  he  will  be  remembered,  long  after 
his  services  to  humanity  as  a  statesman  and 
a  minister  have  ceased  to  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  men.  In  those  respects,  we  place  him 
in  the  very  highest  rank  among  the  writers 
of  modern  Europe.  It  must  be  understood, 
however,  in  what  his  greatness  consists,  lest 
the  readers,  expecting  what  they  will  not 
find,  experience  disappointment,  when  they 
begin  the  study  of  his  works.  lie  is  neither 
imaginative  nor  pictorial ;  he  seldom  aims 
at  the  pathetic,  and  has  little  eloquence. 
He  is  not  a  Livy  nor  a  Gibbon.  Nature 
has  not  given  him  either  dramatic  or  de¬ 
scriptive  powers.  He  is  a  man  of  the  high¬ 
est  genius ;  but  it  consists  not  in  narrating 
particular  events,  or  describing  individual 
achievement.  It  is  in  the  discovery  of  gen¬ 
eral  causes ;  in  tracing  the  operation  of 
changes  in  society,  which  escape  ordinary 
observation  ;  in  seeing  whence  man  has 
come,  and  whither  he  is  going,  that  his 
greatness  consists;  and  in  that  loftiest  of 
the  regions  of  history,  he  is  unrivalled. 
We  know  of  no  author  who  has  traced  the 
changes  of  society,  and  the  general  causes 
which  determine  the  fate  of  nations,  with 
such  just  views  and  so  much  sagacious  dis¬ 
crimination.  He  is  not,  properly  speaking, 
an  historian ;  his  vocation  and  object  were 
dilfcrent.  He  is  a  great  discourser  on  his¬ 
tory.  If  ever  the  philosophy  of  history  was 
embodied  in  a  human  being,  it  is  in  M. 
Guizot. 

The  style  of  this  great  author  is,  in  every 
respect,  suited  to  his  subject.  He  does  not 
aim  at  the  highest  flights  of  fancy;  makes  no 
attempt  to  warm  the  soul  or  meltthe  feelings; 
is  seldom  imaginative,  and  never  descrip¬ 
tive.  But  he  is  uniformly  lucid,  sagacious, 
and  discriminating;  deduces  his  conclusions 
with  admirable  clearness  from  his  premises, 
and  occasionally  warms  from  the  innate 
grandeur  of  his  subject  into  a  glow  of  fer¬ 
vent  eloquence.  He  seems  to  treat  of  hu¬ 
man  alTiirs,  as  if  he  viewed  them  from  a 
loftier  sphere  than  other  men  ;  as  if  he  were 
elevated  above  the  usual  struggles  and  con¬ 
tests  of  humanity;  and  a  superior  power  had 
withdrawn  the  veil  which  shrouds  their  se¬ 
cret  causes  and  course  from  the  gaze  of 
sublunary  beings.  He  cares  not  to  dive  in¬ 
to  the  secrets  of  cabinets  ;  attaches  little, 
perhaps  too  little,  importance  to  individiial^ 
character  ;  but  fixes  his  steady  gaze  on  the 
great  and  lasting  causes  which,  in  a  durable 
manner,  influence  human  affairs.  He  views 
them  not  from  year  to  year  bui  fresn  oonfu- 
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ry  to  century ;  and,  when  considered  in 
that  view,  it  is  astonishing  how  much  the 
importance  of  individual  agency  disappears. 
Important  in  their  generation — sometimes 
almost  omnipotent  for  good  or  for  evil 
while  they  live — particular  men,  how  great 
soever,  rarely  leave  any  very  important  con¬ 
sequences  behind  them  ;  or  at  least  rarely 
do  what  other  men  might  not  have  done  as 
effectually  as  they,  and  which  was  not  already 
determined  by  the  tendency  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  tide,  either  of  flow  or  ebb, 
by  which  human  affairs  were  at  the  time 
wafted  to  and  fro.  The  desperate  struggles 
of  war  or  of  ambition  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  and  in  which  so  much  genius  and 
capacity  were  exerted,  are  swept  over  by 
the  flood  of  time,  and  seldom  leave  any  last¬ 
ing  trace  behind.  It  is  the  men  who  de- 
termine  the  direction  of  this  tide,  who  im¬ 
print  their  character  on  general  thought, 
who  are  the  real  directors  of  human  affairs  ; 
it  is  the  giants  of  thought  who,  in  the  end, 
govern  the  world — kings  and  ministers, 
princes  ami  generals,  warriors  and  legisla¬ 
tors,  are  but  the  ministers  of  their  blessings 
or  their  curses  to  mankind.  But  their  do¬ 
minion  seldom  begins  till  themselves  are 
mouldering  in  their  graves. 

Guizot’s  largest  work,  in  point  of  size,  is 
his  translation  of  Gibbon's  Romr  ;  and  the 
just  and  philosophic  spirit  in  which  he 
viewed  the  course  of  human  affairs,  was 
admirably  calculated  to  provide  an  antidote 
to  the  skeptical  sneers  which,  in  a  writer  of 
such  genius  and  strength  of  understandinrr. 
are  at  once  the  marvel  and  the  disgrace  of 
that  immortal  work.  He  has  begun  also  a 
history  of  the  English  Revolution,  to  which 
he  was  led  by  having  been  the  editor  of  a 
valuable  collection  of  Memoirs  relating  to 
the  great  Rebellion,  translated  into  French, 
in  twenty-five  volumes.  But  this  work  only 
got  the  length  of  two  volumes,  and  came  no 
further  down  than  the  death  of  Charles  I., 
an  epoch  no  further  on  in  the  English  than 
the  execution  of  Louis  in  the  French  revo¬ 
lution.  This  history  is  clear,  lucid,  and 
valuable;  but  it  is  written  with  little  elo¬ 
quence,  and  has  met  with  no  great  success  : 
the  author’s  powers  were  not  of  the  dra¬ 
matic  or  pictorial  kind  necessary  to  paint 
that  dreadful  story.  These  were  editorial 
or  industrial  labors  unworthy  of  Guizot’s 
mind ;  it  was  when  he  delivered  lectures 
from  the  chair  of  history  in  Paris,  that  his 
genius  shone  forth  in  its  proper  sphere  and 
its  true  lustre. 

Ilis  Civilisation  en  France ^  in  five  vol- 
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umes,  Civilisation  Europccnnc,  and  Es- 
sais  sur  V Histoire  de.  France,  each  in  one 
volume,  are  the  fruits  of  these  professional 
labors.  The  same  profound  thought,  saga¬ 
cious  discrimination,  and  lucid  view,  are 
conspicuous  in  them  all ;  hut  they  possess 
different  degrees  of  interest  to  the  English 
reader.  The  Civilisation  cn  France  is  the 
groundwork  of  the  whole,  and  it  enters  at 
large  into  the  whole  details,  historical,  le¬ 
gal,  and  antiquarian,  essential  for  its  illus¬ 
tration,  and  the  proof  of  the  various  propo¬ 
sitions  which  it  contains.  In  the  Civilisa¬ 
tion  Europecnne,  and  Essays  on  the  His¬ 
tory  of  France,  however,  the  general  re¬ 
sults  are  given  with  equal  clearness  and 
greater  brevity.  We  do  not  hesitate  tosay, 
that  they  appear  to  us  to  throw  more  light 
on  the  history  of  society  in  modern  Curope, 
and  the  general  progress  of  mankind,  from 
the  exertions  of  its  inhabitants,  than  any 
other  works  in  existence  ;  and  it  is  of  them, 
especially  the  first,  that  we  propose  to  give 
our  readers  some  account. 

The  most  important  event  which  ever 
occurred  in  the  history  of  mankind,  is  the 
one  concerning  which  contemporary  wri¬ 
ters  have  given  us  the  least  satisfactory  ac¬ 
counts.  Beyond  all  doubt  the  overthrow 
of  Rome  by  the  Goths  was  the  most  mo¬ 
mentous  catastrophe  wiiich  has  occurred  on 
the  earth  since  the  deluge;  yet,  if  we  ex¬ 
amine  either  the  historians  of  antiquity  or 
the  earliest  of  modern  times,  we  find  it 
wholly  impossible  to  understand  to  what 
cause  so  great  a  catastrophe  had  been 
owing.  What  gave,  in  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries,  so  prodigious  an  impulse  to  the 
northern  nations,  and  enabled  them,  after 
being  so  long  repelled  by  the  arms  of  Rome, 
finally  to  prevail  over  it  ?  What,  still  more, 
so  completely  paralyzed  the  strength  of  the 
empire  during  that  period,  and  produced 
that  astonishing  weakness  in  the  ancient 
conquerors  of  the  world,  which  rendered 
them  the  easy  prey  of  those  whom  they  had 
so  often  subdued?  The  ancient  writers 
content  themselves  with  saying,  that  the 
people  became  corrupted  ;  that  they  lost 
their  military  courage;  that  the  recruiting 
of  the  legions,  in  the  free  inhabitants  of 
the  empire,  became  impossible  ;  and  that 
the  semi-barbarous  tribes  on-  the  frontier 
could  m)t  be  relied  on  to  uphold  its  for¬ 
tunes.  But  a  very  little  reflection  must  be 
Buflicient  to  show  that  there  must  have  heeri 
much  more  in  it  than  this,  before  a  race  of 
conquerors  was  converted  into  one  of  slaves  ; 
before  the  legions  fled  before  the  barbarians. 


and  the  strength  of  the  civilized  was  over- 
thrown  by  the  energy  of  the  savage  world. 
Eor  what  prevented  a  revenue  from  being 
raised  in  the  third  or  fourth,  as  well  as  the 
first  or  second  centuries  ?  Corruption  in 
its  worst  form  had  doubtless  pervaded  the 
higher  ranks  in  Rome  from  the  Emperor 
<lownward  ;  but  these,  vices  arc  the  faults 
of  the  exalted  and  the  aflluent  only ;  they 
never  have,  and  never  will,  extend  generally 
to  the  great  body  of  the  community  ;  for 
this  plain  reason,  that  they  are  not  rich 
enough  to  purchase  them.  But  the  re¬ 
markable  thing  is,  that  in  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  it  was  in  the  lower  ranks  that  the 
greatest  and  most  fatal  weakness  first  ap¬ 
peared.  Long  before  the  race  of  the  Patri¬ 
cians  had  become  extinct,  the  free  cultiva¬ 
tors  had  disappeared  from  the  fields. 
Leaders  and  generals  of  the  most  consum¬ 
mate  abilities,  of  the  greatest  daring,  fre¬ 
quently  arose;  but  their  efforts  proved  in 
the  end  ineffectual,  from  the  impossibility 
of  finding  a  sturdy  race  of  followers  to  fill 
their  ranks.  The  legionary  Italian  soldier 
was  awanling — his  place  was  imperfectly 
supplied  by  the  rude  Dacian,  the  hardy 
German,  the  faithless  Goth.  So  complete¬ 
ly  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces 
within  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  paralyzed, 
that  they  ceased  to  make  any  resistance  to 
the  hordes  of  invaders  ;  and  the  fortunes  of 
the  empire  were,  for  several  generations, 
sustained  solely  by  the  heroic  efforts  of  in- 
dividul  leaders — Belisarius,  Narces,  Julian, 
Aurelian,  Constantine,  and  many  others — 
whose  renown,  though  it  could  not  rouse 
the  pacific  inhabitants  to  warlike  efforts,  yet 
attracted  military  adventurers  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  to  their  standard.  Now,  what 
weakened  and  destroyed  the  rural  popula¬ 
tion?  It  could  not  be  luxury  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  were  suffering  under  excess  of 
poverty,  and  bent  down  beneath  a  load  of 
taxes,  which  in  Gaul,  in  the  time  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  amounted,  as  Gibbon  tells  us,  to 
nine  pounds  sterling  on  every  freeman  ? 
What  was  it,  then,  which  occasi«ined  the 
depopulation  and  weakness?  This  is  what 
it  behoves  us  to  know — this  it  is  which  an¬ 
cient  history  has  left  unknown. 

It  is  here  that  the  vast  step  in  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  history  made  from  ancient  to  mod¬ 
ern  times  is  apparent.  From  a  few  detach¬ 
ed  hints  and  insulated  facts,  left  by  the  an¬ 
cient  annalists,  apparently  ignorant  of  their 
value,  and  careless  of  their  preservation, 
modern  industry,  guided  by  the  light  of 
philosophy,  has  reared  up  the  true  solution 
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of  the  difliculty,  and  revealed  the  real 
causes,  hidden  from  the  ordinary  gaze, 
which,  even  in  the  midst  of  its  greatest 
prosperity,  gradually,  but  certainly,  under¬ 
mined  the  strength  of  the  empire.  Mich¬ 
elet,  in  his  Gaiile  sous  les  Romains,  a 
most  able  and  interesting  work — Thierry, 
in  his  Domination  Rornaine  cn  Gaith,  and 
his  Ifistoire  des  Rois  Merovinsinns — Sis- 
mondi,  in  the  three  first  volumes  of  his  Ilis- 
toire  des  Franr^ais — and  Guizot,  in  his  Civ¬ 
ilisation  Europeenne,  and  the  first  volumes 
of  his  Essnis  sur  F  Ifistoire  de  France — 
have  applied  their  great  powers  to  this 
most  interesting  subject.  It  may  safely  be 
affirmed,  that  they  have  got  to  the  bottom 
of  the  subject,  and  lifted  up  the  veil  from 
one  of ’the  darkest,  and  yet  most  momen¬ 
tous,  changes  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
Guizot  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
principal  causes  which  silently  undermin¬ 
ed  the  strength  of  the  empire,  flowing  from 
the  peculiar  organization  of  ancient  soci¬ 
ety  : — 

“When  Rome  extended,  what  did  it  do? 
Follow  its  history,  and  you  will  find  that  it 
was  everlastingly  engaged  in  conquering  or 
founding  cities.  It  was  with  cities  that  it  fought 
^ — with  cities  that  it  contracted — into  cities  that 
it  sent  colonies.  The  history  of  the  conquest 
of  the  world  h}^  Rome,  is  nothing  but  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  conquest  and  foundation  of  a  great 
number  of  cities.  In  the  East,  the  expmsion 
of  the  Roman  power  assumed,  from  the  very 
outset,  a  somewhat  dissimilar  character;  the 
population  was  differently  distributed  from  the 
West,  and  much  less  concentrateil  in  cities ; 
but  in  the  European  world,  the  foundation  or 
conquest  of  towns  was  the  uniform  r(?sult  of 
Roman  conquest.  In  Gaul  and  Spain,  in  Italy, 
it  was  constantly  towns  which  opposed  the 
barrier  to  Roman  domination,  and  towns  which 
were  founded  or  garrisoned  by  the  legions, 
or  strengthened  by  colonies,  to  retain  them 
when  vanquished  in  a  state  of  subjection. 
Great  roads  stretched  from  one  town  to  anoth¬ 
er;  the  multitude  of  cross  roads  which  now 
intersect  each  other  in  every  direction,  was  un¬ 
known.  They  had  nothing  in  common  with 
that  multitude  of  little  monuments,  villages, 
churches,  castles,  villas,  and  cottages,  which 
now  cover  our  provinces.  Rome  has  bequeath¬ 
ed  to  ’us  nothing,  either  in  its  capital  or  its 
provinces,  but  the  municipal  character^  which 
produced  immense  monuments  on  certain 
points,  destined  for  the  use  of  the  vast  popula¬ 
tion  which  was  there  assembled  together. 

“  From  this  peculiar  conformation  of  socie¬ 
ty  in  Europe,  under  the  Roman  dominion,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  vast  conglomeration  of  cities, 
with  each  a  dependent  territory,  all  independ¬ 
ent  of  each  other,  arose  the  absolute  necessity 
for  a  central  and  absolute  government.  One 
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municipality  in  Rome  might  conquer  the 
world  ;  but  to  retain  it  in  subjection,  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  government  of  all  its  multifarious 
parts,  was  a  very  dilferent  matter.  This  was 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  general  adoption 
of  a  strong  concentrated  government  uiiiler  the 
empire.  Such  a  centralized  despotism  not 
only  succeeded  in  restraining  and  regulating 
all  the  incoherent  members  of  the  vast  domin¬ 
ion,  but  the  idea  of  a  central  irresistible  author¬ 
ity  insinuated  itself  into  men’s  minds  every 
where,  at  the.  same  time,  with  wonderful  fa¬ 
cility.  At  first  sight,  one  is  astonished  to  see, 
in  that  prodigious’ and  ill-united  aggregate  of 
ittle  republics,  in  that  accumulation  of  sepa¬ 
rate  municipalities,  spring  up  so  suddenly  an 
unbounded  respect  for  the  sacred  authority  of 
the  empire.  But  the  truth  is,  it  had  become 
a  matter  of  absolute  necessity,  that  the  bond 
which  held  together  the  different  parts  of  this 
heterogeneous  dominion  should  be  very  pow¬ 
erful  ;  and  this  it  was  which  gave  it  so  ready 
a  reception  in  the  minds  of  men. 

“But  when  the  vigor  of  the  central  power 
declined  during  a  course  of  ages,  from  the 
pressure  of  external  warfare,  and  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  internal  corruption,  this  necessity  was 
do  longer  felt.  The  capital  ceased  to  be  able 
to  provide  for  the  provinces;  it  rather  sought 
protection  from  them.  During  four  centuries, 
the  central  power  of  the  emperors  incessantly 
struggled  against  this  increasing  debility;  but 
the  moment  at  length  arrived,  when  all  the 
practised  skill  of  despotism,  over  the  long 
insouciance  of  servitude,  could  no  longer  keep 
together  the  huge  and  unwieldy  body.  In  the 
fourth  century,  we  see  it  at  once  break  up  and 
disunite;  the  barbarians  entered  on  all  sides 
from  without,  the  provinces  ceased  to  oppose 
any  resistance  from  within  ;  the  cities  to  evince 
any  regard  for  the  general  wrdfare,  and.  «as  in 
the  disaster  of  a  shipwreck,  every  one  looked 
out  for  his  individual  s  ifety.  Thus,  on  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  empire,  the  same  general  state 
of  society  presented  itself  as  in  its  cradle. 
The  imperial  authority  sunk  into  the  dust,  and 
municipal  institutions  alone  survived  the  dis¬ 
aster.  This,  then,  was  the  cliief  legacy  which 
the  ancient  bequeathed  to  the  modern  world — 
for  it  alone  survived  the  storm  by  which  the 
former  had  been  destroyed — cities  and  a  munici¬ 
pal  organization  every  where  established.  But 
it  was  not  the  only  legacy.  Beside  it,  there  was 
the  recollection  at  least  of  the  awful  majesty  of 
the  emperor — of  a  distant,  unseen,  but  sacred 
and  irresistible  power.  These  are  the  two 
ideas  which  antiquity  bequeathed  to  modern 
times.  On  the  one  hand,  the  municipal  ret^ime, 
its  rules,  customs,  and  principles  of  liberty ;  on 
the  other,  a  common,  general,  civil  legislation; 
and  the  idea  of  absolute  power,  of  a  sacred  ma- 
jestv,  fbe  principle  of  order  and  servitude.” — 
(^Civilisation  Europeenne,  20,  23.) 

The  causes  which  produced  the  extra¬ 
ordinary,  and  at  first  sight  unaccountable, 
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the  Emperor  Claudius,  the  number  of  citi¬ 
zens  in  tlie  empire  was  only  0,945,009  men, 
who,  with  their  families,  might  amount  to 
twenty  millions  of  souls;  and  the  total 
number  of  freemen  was  about  double  that 
of  the  citizens.*  In  one  family  alone,  in 
the  time  of  Pliny,  there  were  41 10  slaves.t 
But  take  the  number  of  slaves,  according 
to  Gibbon’s  computation,  at  only  half  the 
entire  population,  what  a  prodigious  ab¬ 
straction  must  this  multitude  of  slaves  have 
made  from  the  physical  and  moral  strength 
of  the  empire  !  Half  the  people  requiring 
food,  needing  restraint,  incapable  of  trust, 
and  yet  adding  nothing  to  the  muster-roll 
of  the  legions,  or  the  persons  by  whom  the 
fixed  and  immovable  annual  taxes  were  to 
be  made  good  !  In  what  state  would  the 
British  empire  now  be,  if  we  were  subjected 
to  the  action  of  similar  causes  of  ruin? 
A  vast  and  unwieldy  dominion,  exposed 
on  every  side  to  the  incursions  of  bar¬ 
barians  and  hostile  nations,  daily  increas¬ 
ing  in  numbers,  and  augmenting  in  mili¬ 
tary  skill;  a  fixed  taxation,  for  which  the 
whole  free  inhabitants  of  every  munici¬ 
pality  were  jointly  and  severally  responsi¬ 
ble,  to  meet  the  increasing  military  estab¬ 
lishment  required  by  these  perils;  a  declin¬ 
ing,  and  at  length  extinct,  agriculture  in 
the  central  provinces  of  the  empire,  owing 
to  the  deluge  of  cheap  grain  from  its  fertile 
extremities,  wafted  over  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  multitudes  of  turbulent 
freemen  in  cities,  kept  quiet  by  daily  dis¬ 
tribution  of  provisions  at  the  public  ex¬ 
pense,  from  the  imperial  granaries;  and  a 
half,  or  two-thirds,  of  the  whole  population 
in  a  state  of  slavery — neither  bearing  any 
share  of  the  public  burdens,  nor  adding  to 
the  strength  of  the  military  array  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  Such  are  the  discoveries  of  modern 
philosophy,  as  to  the  causes  of  the  decline 
and  ultimate  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
gleaned  from  a  few  facts,  accidentally  pre¬ 
served  by  the  ancient  writers,  apparently 
unconscious  of  their  value  !  .  It  is  a  noble 
science  which,  in  so  short  a  time,  has  pre¬ 
sented  such  a  gift  to  mankind. 

Guizot  has  announced,  and  ably  illus¬ 
trated,  a  great  truth,  which,  when  traced  to 
its  legitimate  consequences,  will  be  found 
to  go  fir  towards  dispelling  many  of  the 
pernicious  innovating  dogmas  which  have 
so  long  been  afloat  in  the  world.  It  is  this, 
that  whenever  an  institution,  though  appar¬ 
ently  pernicious  in  our  eyes,  has  long  ex- 

*  Gibbon.  t  Plin.  Hist.  Xat.  xxxiii.  47. 
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isted,  and  under  a  great  variety  of  circum¬ 
stances,  we  may  rest  assured  that  it  in  reality 
has  been  attended  with  some  advantages 
which  counterbalance  its  evils,  and  that 
upon  the  whole  it  is  beneficial  in  its  ten¬ 
dency.  This  important  principle  is  thus 
stated  ; — 

“Independent  of  the  efTorfs  of  man,  fhere  is 
establishpd  by  a  law  of  Providence,  which  it 
is  impossible  to  mistake,  and  which  is  analo¬ 
gous  to  what  we  witness  in  the  natural  world, 
a  certain  measure  of  order,  reason,  and  justice, 
without  which  society  cannot  exist.  From  the 
single  fact  of  its  endurance  we  may  conclude, 
with  certainty,  that  a  society  is  not  completely 
absurd,  insensate,  or  iniquitous :  that  it  is  not 
destitute  of  the  elements  of  reason,  truth,  and 
justice — which  alone  can  give  life  to  society. 
If  the  more  that  society  developes  itself,  the 
stronger  does  this  principle  become — if  it  is 
daily  accepted  by  a  •ireater  number  of  men,  it 
is  a  certain  proof  that  in  the  lapse  of  time 
there  has  been  progressively  introduced  into 
it  more  reason,  more  justice,  more  right.  It  is 
thus  that  the  idea  of  political  legitimacy  has 
arisen. 

“  This  principle  has  for  its  foundation,  in  the 
first  instance,  at  least  in  a  certain  degree,  the 
great  principles  of  moral  legitimacy — justice, 
reason,  truth.  Then  came  the  sanction  of 
time,  which  always  begets  the  presumption  of 
reason  having  directed  arrangements  which 
have  long  endured.  In  the  early  periods  of 
society,  we  too  often  find  force  and  fdsehood 
ruling  the  cradles  of  royalty,  aristocracy,  de¬ 
mocracy,  and  even  the  church ;  but  every 
where  you  will  see  this  force  and  filsehood 
yielding  to  the  reforming  hand  of  time,  and 
right  and  truth  taking  their  place  in  the  rulers 
of  civilization.  It  is  this  progressive  infusion 
of  right  and  truth  which  has  hy  degrees  de¬ 
veloped  the  idea  of  political  legitimacy  ;  it  is 
thus  that  it  has  become  established  in  modern 
civilization.  At  different  times,  indeed,  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  sub.stitute  for  this 
idea  the  banner  of  despotic  power;  but,  in 
doing  so,  they  have  turned  it  aside  from  its 
true  origin.  It  is  so  little  the  banner  of  des¬ 
potic  power,  that  it  is  in  the  name  of  right  and 
justice  that  it  has  overspread  the  world.  As 
little  is  it  exclusive  :  it  belongs  neither  to  per¬ 
sons,  classes,  nor  sects  ;  it  ari.scs  wherever  the 
idea  of  right  has  developed  itself.  We  shcall 
meet  with  this  principle  in  systems  the  most 
opposite:  in  the  feudal  system,  in  the  muni¬ 
cipalities  of  Flanders  and  Germany,  in  the  re¬ 
publics  of  Italy,  as  well  as  in  simple  monarch¬ 
ies.  It  is  a  character  diffused  through  the 
various  elements  of  modern  civilization,  and 
the  perception  of  which  is  iiitlispcnsable  to  the 
right  understanding  of  its  history.’' — {Lectur§ 
iii.  9,  11;  CiciUsation  Europeenne.) 

No  principle  ever  was  announced  of  more 
practical  importance  in  legislating  for  man- 
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kind,  than  is  contained  in  this  passage. 
The  doctrine  is  somewhat  ohscurely  stated, 
and  not  with  the  precision  which  in  general 
distinguishes  the  French  writers ;  but  the 
import  of  it  seems  to  be  this — That  no 
system  of  government  can  long  exist  among 
men,  unless  it  is  substantially,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  founded  in  reason  and 
justice,  and  sanctioned  by  experienced 
utility  for  the  people  among  w  hom  it  exists  ; 
and  therefore,  that  we  may  predicate  with 
perfect  certainty  of  any  institution  which 
has  been  generally  extended  and  long  estab¬ 
lished,  that  it  has  been  upon  the  whole 
beneficial,  and  should  be  modified  or  alter¬ 
ed  with  a  very  cautious  hand.  That  this 
proposition  is  true,  will  probably  be  dis¬ 
puted  by  none  who  have  thought  much  and 
dispassionately  on  human  affairs;  for  all 
human  institutions  are  formed  and  support¬ 
ed  by  men,  and  unless  men  had  some 
reason  for  supporting  them,  they  would 
speedily  sink  to  the  ground.  It  is  in  vain 
to  say  a  privileged  class  have  got  possession 
of  the  power,  and  they  make  use  of  it  to 
perpetuate  these  abuses.  Doubtless,  they 
are  ahvays  sufficiently  inclined  to  do  so ; 
but  a  privileged  class,  or  a  despot,  is  always 
a  mere  handful  against  the  great  body  of 
the  people ;  and  unless  their  power  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  force  of  general  opinion, 
founded  on  experienced  utility  upon  the 
whole,  it  could  not  maintain  its  ground 
a  single  w'eek.  And  this  explains  a  fact  ob¬ 
served  by  an  able  and  ingenious  writer  of 
the  present  day,*  that  if  almost  all  the 
great  convulsions  recorded  in  history  are 
attentively  considered,  it  w  ill  be  found  that 
after  a  brief  period  of  strenuous,  and  often 
almost  superhuman  effort,  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  they  have  terminated  in  the  estab- 
inent  of  a  government  and  institutions  dif¬ 
fering  scarcely,  except  in  name,  from  that 
which  had  preceded  the  struggle.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  remark  how  striking  a 
confirmation  the  English  revolution  of  1688, 
and  the  French  of  1830,  afford  of  this  truth. 

And  this  explains  what  is  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of,  and  solid  foundation  for,  that  rever¬ 
ence  for  antiquity  which  is  so  strongly  im¬ 
planted  in  human  nature,  and  is  never  for¬ 
gotten  for  any  considerable  time  without  in¬ 
ducing  the  most  dreadful  disasters  upon 
society.  It  means  that  those  institutions 
which  have  descended  to  us  in  actual  prac¬ 
tice  from  our  ancestors,  come  sanctioned 
by  the  experience  of  ages ;  and  that  they 

•  Mr.  Jamks’s  Preface  to  Mary  of  Burgundy. 


could  not  have  steed  so  long  a  test  unless 
they  had  been  recommended,  in  scn.c  de¬ 
gree  at  least,  by  their  utility.  It  is  net  that 
our  ancestors  were  w  iser  than  we  are  ;  tliey 
were  certainly  less  infermed,  and  probably 
were,  on  that  account,  in  the  general  case, 
less  judicious.  But  time  has  swept  away 
their  follies,  which  were  doubtless  great 
enough,  as  it  has  done  the  worthless  ephem¬ 
eral  literature  with  which  they,  as  we,  were 
overwhelmed  ;  and  nothing  has  stood  the 
test  of  ages,  and  come  dow  n  to  us  through 
a  series  of  generations,  of  their  ideas  or  in¬ 
stitutions,  but  what  had  some  utility  in 
human  feelings  and  necessities,  and  was  cn 
the  whole  expedient  at  the  time  when  it 
arose.  Its  utility  may  have  ceased  by  the 
change  of  manners  or  of  the  circunjstances 
of  society — that  may  be  a  good  reason  for 
cautiously  modifying  or  altering  it — but 
rely  upon  it,  it  was  once  useful,  if  it  has 
existed  long;  and  the  presumption  of  pres¬ 
ent  and  continuing  utility  requires  to  be 
strongly  outweighed  by  forcible  considera¬ 
tions  before  it  is  abandoned.  Lord  Bacon 
has  told  us,  in  words  which  can  never  be¬ 
come  trite,  so  profound  is  their  wisdom,  that 
our  changes,  to  be  beneficial,  should  resem¬ 
ble  those  of  time,  which,  though  the  great¬ 
est  of  all  innovators,  works  out  its  altera¬ 
tions  so  gradually  that  they  are  never  per¬ 
ceived.  Guizot  makes,  in  the  same  spirit, 
the  follow  ing  fine  observation  on  the  slow 
march  of  Supreme  wisdom  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  world  : — 

“  If  wre  turn  our  eyes  to  history,  w’e  shall 
find  that  all  the  great  developments  of  the 
human  mind  have  turned  to  the  advantage  of 
society — all  the  great  strugglesof  bun  anityio 
the  good  of  mankind.  It  is  not,  indeed,  imme¬ 
diately  that  these  efforts  take  place ;  ages  often 
elapse,  a  thousand  obstacles  intervene,  before 
they  are  fully  developed  ;  but  when  w’e  survey 
a  long  course  of  ages,  we  see  that  all  has  been 
acconiplished.  The  march  of  Providence  ia 
not  subjected  to  narrow  limits ;  it  cares  not  to 
develope  to-day  the  consequences  of  a  princi¬ 
ple  which  it  has  established  yesterday  ;  it  will 
bring  them  forth  in  ages,  wdien  the  appointed 
hour  has  arrived  ;  and  its  course  is  not  the  less 
sure  that  it  is  slow.  The  throne  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  rests  on  time — it  marches  through  its 
boundless  expanse  as  the  gods  of  Homer 
through  space — it  makes  a  step,  and  ages  have 
passed  aw’ay.  How  many  ages  elapsed,  how 
many  changes  ensued,  before  the  regeneration 
of  the  inner  man,  by  means  of  Christianity,  ex¬ 
ercised  on  the  social  state  its  great  and  salu¬ 
tary  influence !  Nevertheless,  it  has  at  length 
succeeded.  No  one  can  mistake  its  efl'ects  at 
this  time.” — {Lecture  i.  24.) 
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In  surveying  the  progress  of  civilization 
in  modern,  as  compared  with  ancient  times, 
two  features  stand  prominent  as  distinguish¬ 
ing  tlie  one  from  the  other.  These  are  the 
church  and  \.\\q  feudal  system.  They  were 
precisely  the  circumstances  which  gave  the 
most  umbrage  to  the  philosophers  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  which  awakened 
the  greatest  transports  of  indignation  among 
the  ardent  multitudes  who,  at  its  close, 
brought  about  the  French  Revolution. 
Very  different  is  the  light  in  which  the  eye 
of  true  philosophy,  enlightened  by  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  their  abolition,  views  these  great 
distinctive  features  of  modern  society. 

“Immense,”  says  Guizot,  “was  the  influ¬ 
ence  wdiich  the  Christian  church  exercised 
over  the  civilization  of  modern  Europe.  In 
the  outset,  it  was  an  incalculable  advantage  to 
have  a  moral  pow’er,  a  power  destitute  of  phys¬ 
ical  force,  which  reposed  only  on  mental  con¬ 
victions  and  moral  feelings,  established  amidst 
that  deluge  of  physical  Ibrce  and  selfish  vio¬ 
lence  which  overwhelmed  society  at  that  period. 
Had  the  Christian  church  not  existed,  the 
world  would  have  been  delivered  over  to  the 
influence  of  physical  strength,  in  its  coarsest 
and  most  revolting  form.  It  alone  exercised  a 
moral  power.  It  did  more  ;  it  spread  abroad 
the  idea  of  a  rule  of  obedience,  a  heavenly 
power,  to  which  all  human  beings,  how  great 
soever,  were  subjected,  and  which  was  above 
all  human  laws.  That  of  itself  was  a  safe¬ 
guard  against  the  greatest  evils  of  society ;  for 
it  afl’ected  the  minds  of  those  by  whom  they 
were  brought  about;  it  prol’essed  that  belief— 
the  foundation  of  the  salvation  of  humanity — 
that  there  is,  above  all  existing  institutions,  su¬ 
perior  to  all  human  laws,  a  permanent  and 
divine  law,  sometimes  called  Reason,  some¬ 
times  Divine  Command,  but  which,  under 
whatever  name  it  goes,  is  for  ever  the  same. 

“  Then  the  church  commenced  a  great  work 
— the  separation  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
power.  That  separation  is  the  origin  of  liberty 
of  conscience ;  it  rests  on  no  other  principle 
than  that  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  wddesi 
and  most  extended  toleration.  The  separation 
of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  power  rests  on 
the  principle,  that  physical  Ibrce  is  neither  en¬ 
titled  to  act,  nor  can  ever  have  any  lasting  in¬ 
fluence,  on  thoughts,  conviction,  truth  ;  it  flows 
from  the  eternal  distinction  between  the  world 
of  thought  and  the  world  of  action,  the  world 
of  interior  conviction  and  that  of  external  facts. 
In  truth,  that  principle  of  the  liberty  of  con¬ 
science,  for  which  Europe  has  combated  and 
suftered  so  much,  which  has  so  slowly  tri¬ 
umphed,  and  often  against  the  utmost  efforts 
of  the  clergy  themselves,  was  first  founded  by 
the  doctrine  of  the  separation  of  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  power,  in  the  cradle  of  European 
civilization.  It  is  the  Christian  church  which, 
by  the  necessities  of  its  situation  to  defend  it¬ 


self  against  the  assaults  of  barbarism,  intro¬ 
duced  and  maintained  it.  The  presence  of  a 
moral  influence,  the  maintenance  of  a  divine 
law,  the  separation  of  the  temporal  and  spirit¬ 
ual  power,  are  the  three  great  blessings  which 
the  Christian  church  has  diffused  in  the  dark 
ages  over  European  society. 

“  The  influence  of  the  Christian  church  was 
great  and  beneficent  for  another  reason.  The 
bishop  and  clergy  ere  long  became  the  princi¬ 
pal  municipal  magistrates :  they  were  the 
chancellors  and  ministers  of  kings — the  rulers, 
except  in  the  camp  and  the  field,  of  mankind. 
When  the  Roman  empire  crumbled  into  dust, 
when  the  central  power  of  the  emperors  and 
legions  disappeared,  there  remained,  we  have 
seen,  no  other  authority  in  the  state  but  the 
municipal  functionaries.  But  they  themselves 
had  fallen  into  a  state  of  apathy  and  despair; 
the  heavy  burdens  of  despotism,  the  oppressive 
taxes  of  the  municipalities,  the  incursions  of 
the  fierce  barbarians,  had  reduced  them  to  de¬ 
spair.  No  protection  to  society,  no  revival  of 
industry,  no  shielding  of  innocence,  could  be 
expected  from  their  exertion.s.  The  clergy, 
again,  formed  a  society  within  itself;  fresh, 
young,  vigorous,  sheltered  by  the  prevailing 
faith,  which  speedily  drew  to  itself  all  the 
learning  and  intellectual  strength  that  remain¬ 
ed  in  the  state.  The  bishops  and  priests,  full 
of  life  and  of  zeal,  naturally  were  recurred  to  in 
order  to  fill  all  civil  situations  requiring  thought 
or  information.  It  is  wrong  to  reproach  their 
exercise  of  these  powers  as  an  usurpation ; 
they  alone  were  capable  of  exercising  them. 
Thus  has  the  natural  course  of  things  pre¬ 
scribed  for  all  ages  and  countries.  The  clergy 
alone  were  mentally  strong  and  morally  zeal- 
ous:  they  became  all-powerful.  It  is  the  law 
of  the  universe.”  (/vet7wre  iii,  27,  31  ;  Civili¬ 
sation  Eurojjeenne.) 

Nothing  can  be  more  just  or  important 
than  these  observations ;  and  they  throw  a 
new  and  consoling  light  on  the  progress 
and  ultimate  destiny  of  European  society. 
They  are  as  original  as  they  are  moment¬ 
ous.  Robertson,  with  his  honest  horror  of 
the  innumerable  corruptions  which,  in  the 
time  of  Leo  X.  and  Luther,  brought  about 
the  Reformation — Sismondi,  with  his  natu¬ 
ral  detestation  of  a  faith  which  had  urged 
on  the  dreadful  cruelties  of  the  crusade  of 
the  Albigenses,  and  which  produced  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes — have 
alike  overlooked  these  important  truths,  so 
essential  to  a  right  understanding  of  the 
history  of  modern  society.  They  saw  that 
the  arrogance  and  cruelty  of  the  Roman 
clergy  had  produced  innumerable  evils  in 
later  times  ;  that  their  venality  in  regard  to 
indulgences  and  abuse  of  absolution  had 
brought  religion  itself  into  discredit ;  that 
the  absurd  and  incredible  tenets  which 
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they  still  attempted  to  force  on  mankind, 
had  gone  far  to  alienate  the  intellectual 
strength  of  modern  Europe,  during  the  last 
century,  from  their  support.  Seeing  this, 
they  condemned  it  absolutely,  for  all  times 
and  in  all  places.  They  fell  into  the  usual 
error  of  men  in  reasoning  on  former  from 
their  own  times.  They  could  not  make 
“  the  past  and  the  future  predominate  over 
the  present.”  They  felt  the  absurdity  of 
many  of  the  legends  which  the  devout 
Catholics  received  as  undoubted  truths,  and 
they  saw  no  use  in  perpetuating  the  belief 
in  them  ;  and  thence  they  conceived  that 
they  nmst  always  have  been  equally  unser¬ 
viceable,  forgetting  that  the  eighteenth  was 
not  the  eighth  century  ;  and  that,  during 
the  dark  ages,  violence  would  have  rioted 
without  control,  if,  when  reason  was  in 
abeyance,  knowledge  scanty,  and  military 
strength  .'done  in  estimation,  superstition 
had  not  thrown  its  unseen  fetters  over  the 
barbarian’s  arms.  They  saw  that  the  Ro¬ 
mish  clergy,  during  five  centuries,  had  la¬ 
bored  strenuously,  and  often  with  the  most  1 
frightful  cruelty,  to  crush  independence  of 
thought  in  matters  of  faith,  and  chain  the 
human  mind  to  the  tenets,  often  absurd  and 
erroneous,  of  her  Papal  creed  ;  and  they 
forgot  that,  during  five  preceding  centuries, 
the  Christian  church  had  labored  as  assidu¬ 
ously  to  establish  the  independence  of 
thought  from  physical  coercion,  and  had 
alone  kept  alive,  during  the  interregnum  of 
reason,  the  sparks  of  knowledge  and  the 
principles  of  freedom. 

In  the  same  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit 
Guizot  view’s  the  feudal  system,  the  next 
grand  characteristic  of  modern  times. 

“A  decipive  proof  that,  in  the  tenth  century, 
the  I'eiidnl  system  had  become  necessary,  and 
was,  in  truth,  the  only  social  state  possible,  is 
to  be  found  in  tlie  universality  of  its  adoption. 
Universally,  upon  the  cessation  of  barbarism, 
the  feudal  forms  were  adopted.  At  the  first 
montent  of  barbarian  conquest,  men  saw  only 
the  triumph  of  chaos.  All  unity,  all  general 
civiliz.'ition  disappeared  ;  on  all  sides  was  seen 
society  falling  into  dissolution  ;  and,  in  its 
stead,  arising  a  multitude  of  little,  obscure,  iso¬ 
lated  communities.  This  appeared  to  all  the 
contempor.'iries  nothing  short  of  universal  an¬ 
archy.  The  poets,  the  chroniclers  of  the  time, 
viewed  it  as  the  approach  of  the  end  of  the 
world.  It  w'as,  in  truth,  the  end  of  the  ancient 
world  ;  but  the  commencement  of  a  new'  one, 
placed  on  abroad  basis,  and  with  large  means 
of  social  improvement  and  individual  happi¬ 
ness. 

“  Then  it  was  that  the  feudal  system  became 
necessary,  inevitable.  It  was  the  only  possi¬ 


ble  means  of  emerging  from  the  general  chaos. 
The  w hole  ol  Europe,  accordingly,  at  the  san;c 
lime  adoj  ted  it.  Even  these  portions  of  soci¬ 
ety  which  were  most  strangers,  ap|  arently,  to 
that  system,  entered  warmly  into  its  spirit,  and 
were  fain  to  share  in  its  protection.  The 
crown,  the  church,  the  con  niunities,  were  con¬ 
strained  to  accommodate  themselves  to  it. 
The  churches  became  suzerain  or  vassal;  the 
burghs  had  their  lords  and  their  feuars ;  the 
monasteries  and  abbeys  had  their  feudal  re¬ 
tainers,  as  well  as  the  temporal  barons.  Roy¬ 
alty  itself  was  disguised  under  the  name  of  a 
feudal  superior.  Every  thing  was  given  in 
fief;  not  only  lands,  but  certain  rights  flowing 
from  them,  as  that  of  cutting  wood,  fisheries,  or 
the  like.  The  church  made  subinfeudations 
of  their  casual  revenues,  as  the  dues  on  mar¬ 
riages,  funerals,  and  baptisms.’’ 

The  establishment  of  the  feudal  system 
thus  universally  in  Eurepe,  produced  one 
effect,  the  importance  of  which  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated.  Hitherto  the  m.'iss  of 
mankind  had  been  collected  under  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  institutiens  which  had  been  univer¬ 
sal  in  antiquity,  in  cities,  or  wandered  in 
vagabond  hordes  through  the  country.  Un¬ 
der  the  feudal  system  these  men  lived  iso¬ 
lated,  each  in  his  ow  n  habitation,  at  a  great 
distance  from  each  other.  A  glance  will 
show  that  this  single  circumstance  must 
have  exercised  on  the  character  of  society 
and  the  course  of  civilization,  the  social 
preponderance;  the  government  of  society 
passed  at  once  from  the  towns  to  the  coun- 
try — private  took  the  lead  of  public  proper¬ 
ty — private  prevailed  over  public  life.  Such 
was  the  first  effect,  and  it  was  an  effect 
purely  material,  of  the  establishment  of  the 
feudal  system.  But  other  effects  still  more 
material  followed,  of  a  moral  kind,  which 
have  exercised  the  most  important  effects 
on  the  European  manners  and  mind. 

“  The  feudal  proprietor  est.'iblished  himself 
in  an  isolated  place,  which,  for  his  own  protec¬ 
tion,  he  rendered  secure.  He  lived  there  with 
his  wife,  his  children,  and  a  few  faithful  friends, 
who  shared  his  hospitality,  and  contributed  to 
i  his  defence.  Around  the  castle,  in  its  vicinity, 
were  esttiblished  the  farmers  and  serfs  who 
cultivated  his  domain.  In  the  midst  of  that  in¬ 
ferior,  but  yet  allied  and  protected  population, 
religion  planted  a  church,  and  introduced  a 
priest.  He  w’as  usually  the  chaplain  of  the 
castle,  and  at  the  same  time  the  curate  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  ;  in  subsequent  ages  these  two  charac¬ 
ters  w'ore  separated  ;  the  village  pastor  resided 
beside  his  church.  This  was  the  primitive 
feudal  society — the  cradle,  as  it  were,  of  the 
European  and  Christian  world. 

“From  this  state  of  things  necessarily  arose 
a  prodigious  superiority  on  the  part  of  the 
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possessor  of  the  fitT,  alike  in  his  own  eyes  and  j 
in  the  eyes  who  surrounded  him.  The  feeling  j 
of  individual  importance,  of  personal  freedom,  i 
was  the  ruling  principle  of  savage  life  ;  but 
here  a  new  feeling  was  introduced — the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  proprietor,  of  the  cliiefof  a  family,  j 
of  a  master,  predominated  over  that  of  an  in- ' 
dividual.  From  this  situation  arose  an  im¬ 
mense  feeling  of  superiority — a  superiority  i 
peculiar  to  the  feudal  ages,  and  entirely  differ- 1 
ent  from  any  thing  which  had  yet  been  expe- ! 
rienced  in  the  world.  Like  the  feudal  lord,  j 
the  Roman  patrician  was  the  head  of  a 
family,  a  master,  a  landlord.  He  was,  more¬ 
over,  a  religious  magistrate,  a  pontiff  in  the 
interior  of  his  family.  He  was,  moreover,  a 
member  of  the  municipality  in  wich  his  proper¬ 
ty  was  situated,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  august 
senate,  which,  in  name  at  least,  still  ruled  the 
empire.  But  all  this  importance  and  dignity 
was  derived  from  without — the  patrician 
shared  it  with  the  other  members  of  his  muni¬ 
cipality — with  the  corporation  of  wliich  he 
formed  a  pan.  The  importance  of  the  feudal 
lord,  again,  was  purely  individual — he  owed 
nothing  to  another;  all  the  power  he  enjoyed 
emanated  from  himself  alone.  What  a  feeling 
of  individual  consequence  must  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  have  inspired — what  pride,  what  insolence, 
must  it  have  engendered  in  his  mind  !  Above  i 
him  was  no  superior,  of  whose  orders  he  was 
to  be  the  mere  interpreter  or  organ — around 
him  were  no  equals.  No  all-powerful  muni¬ 
cipality  made  his  wishes  bend  to  its  own — no 
superior  authority  exercised  a  control  over  his 
wishes  ;  lie  knew  no  bridle  on  his  inclinations 
but  the  limits  of  his  power,  or  the  presence  of 
danger. 

“Another  consequence,  hitherto  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  attended  to,  but  of  vast  importance, 
flowed  from  this  society. 

“  The  patriarchal  society,  of  which  the  Bible 
and  the  Oriental  monuments  offer  the  model, 
was  the  first  combination  of  men.  The  chief 
of  a  tribe  lived  with  his  children,  his  relations, 
the  different  generations  who  have  assembled 
around  him.  This  was  the  situation  of  Abra¬ 
ham — of  the  patriarchs :  it  is  still  that  of  the 
Arab  tribes  which  perpetuate  their  manners. 
The  t7an,  of  which  remains  still  exist  in  ,the 
mountains  of  Scotland,  and  the  sept  of  Ireland, 
is  a  modification  of  the  patriarchal  society;  it 
is  the  fiimily  of  the  chief,  expanded  during  a 
succession  of  generations,  and  forming  a  little 
aggregation  of  dependents,  still  influenced  by 
the  same  attachments,  and  subjected  to  the 
same  authority.  But  the  feudal  community 
was  very  different.  Allied  at  first  to  the  clan, 
it  was  yet  in  many  essential  particulars  dis¬ 
similar.  There  did  not  exist  between  its  mem¬ 
bers  the  bond  of  relationship  ;  they  were  not 
of  the  same  blood ;  they  often  did  not  speak 
the  same  language.  The  feudal  lord  belonged 
to  a  foreign  and  conquering,  his  serfs  to  a  do¬ 
mestic  and  vanquished  race.  Their  employ¬ 
ments  were  as  various  as  their  feelings  and 
traditions.  The  lord  lived  in  his  castle,  with 


his  wife,  his  children,  his  relations:  the  serfs 
on  the  estate,  of  a  different  race,  of  difl’erent 
names,  toiled  in  the  cottages  around.  This 
ditference  w'as  prodigious — it  exercised  the 
most  powerful  effect  on  the  domestic  habits  of 
modern  Europe.  It  engendered  the  attach¬ 
ments  of  home:  it  brought  women  into  their 
proper  sphere  in  domestic  life.  The  little  so¬ 
ciety  of  I'reeinen,  who  lived  in  the  midst  of  an 
alien  race  in  the  castle,  w’ere  all  in  all  to  each 
other.  No  forum  or  theatres  were  at  hand, 
with  their  cares  or  their  pleasures ;  no  city 
enjoyments  were  a  counterpoise  to  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  a  country  life.  War  and  tlie  chase 
broke  in,  it  is  true,  grievously  at  times,  upon 
this  scene  of  domestic  peace.  But  war  and 
the  chase  could  tiot  last  for  ever  ;  and,  in  the 
long  intervals  of  undisturbed  repose,  familj’ 
attachments  formed  the  chief  solace  of  life. 
Thus  it  was  that  women  acquired  their  para¬ 
mount  influence — thence  the  manners  of  chiv¬ 
alry,  and  the  gallantry  of  modern  times;  they 
were  but  an  extension  of  the  courtesy  and 
habits  of  the  castle.  The  word  courtesy  show  « 
it — it  was  in  the  court  of  the  castle  that  the 
habits  it  denotes  were  learned.” — {Lecture  iv. 
13,  17 ;  Civilisation  Europeenne.) 

We  have  e.xhausted,  perhaps  exceeded, 
our  limits  ;  and  we  have  only  extracted  a 
few  of  the  most  striking  ideas  from  the 
first  hundred  pages  of  one  of  Guizot’s 
works — ex  uno  disce  omnes.  The  transla¬ 
tion  of  them  has  been  an  agreeable  occupa¬ 
tion  for  a  few'  evenings;  but  they  awake 
one  mournful  impression — the  voice  wliich 
uttered  so  many  noble  and  enlightened 
sentiments  is  now'  silent;  the  genius  which 
once  cast  abroad  light  on  the  history  of 
man,  is  lost  in  the  vortex  of  present  poli¬ 
tics.  The  philosopher,  the  historian,  are 
merged  in  the  statesman — the  instructor  of 
all  in  the  governor  of  one  generation.  Great 
as  have  been  his  services,  brilliant  liis  course 
in  the’ new'  career  into  which  he  has  been 
launched,  it  is  as  nothing  compared  to  that 
which  he  has  left ;  for  the  one  confers  pre¬ 
sent  distinction,  the  other  immortal  fame. 


Hermann  or  Leipsic — At  Leipsic,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Hellenist,  Godtreid  Hermann,  has  cele¬ 
brated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  bis  nomination 
as  professor  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature 
ill  that  University — an  office  whose  functions,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  72,  he  still  discharges  with 
unabated  vigor.  The  King,  on  the  occasion, 
conferred  on  him  letters  of  nobility — wliich  were 
presented  by  a  deputation  from  the  Senate  of  the 
University. — AthetKCum. 
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TRAVELS  IN  KORDOFAN. 

From  llio  Westminster  Review. 

Travels  in  Kordofan.  By  Ignatius  Pallme. 

J.  Madden  and  Co. 

In  1837  Ignatius  Pallnte,  a  Bohemian  by 
birth,  undertook  a  journey  to  Kordofan,  one  j 
of  the  most  southern  provinces  of  Egypt,  i 
on  a  commission  of  exploration  from  a  mer-i 
cantile  establishment  at  Cairo,  with  a  view'  j 
to  commercial  objects.  Pallme  appears  to 
have  been  eminently  fitted  for  the  under¬ 
taking.  He  had  resided  sufficiently  long 
in  Egypt  to  become  familiar  with  the  Arabic 
and  colloquial  dialect  of  the  people ;  and 
former  excursions  towards  the  interior  had 
made  him  well  acquainted  with  native  hab¬ 
its.  His  objects  being  strictly  mercantile, 
it  w'as  not  his  intention  originally  to  write, 
but  a  nineteen  months’  sojourn  in  countries 
but  little  known,  enabled  him  to  collect  so 
much  novel  and  varied  information  of  a 
general  character,  that  its  publication  be¬ 
came  a  duty,  and  the  result  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  books  of  travels  in  Africa 
we  have  long  perused. 

Unlike  the  h.igh  table-land  cf  Abvssinia. 
Kordofan  could  never  be  inhabited  by  an 
European  population.  It  is  formed  by  the 
plains  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Nuba  and 
Shillock  mountains,  and  stretching  cut  on 
the  north  and  west  into  the  deserts  of  Gon¬ 
dola  and  Dafur.  The  soil  is  sandy,  but  fer¬ 
tile;  its  appearance  during  the  rainy  sea¬ 
son,  when  vegetation  springs  up  from  the 
earth  as  if  by  magic,  tliat  of  the  garden  of 
Eden,  but  death  revels  in  the  paradise. 
Every  spot  is  rendered  unhealthy  by  the 
exhalations  of  stagnant  waters  ;  and  no  hut 
is  then  to  be  met  with  in  which  there  are 
not  several  sick.  In  the  dry  season  disease 
disappears,  but  the  extreme  heat  is  almost 
equally  fatal  to  animal  life,  while  the  eye 
rests  w'ith  melancholy  upon  a  w'ide-spread 
scene  of  parched  desolation. 

“  During  the  dry  season,  every  thing  in  na¬ 
ture  appears  desolate  and  dismal  ;  the  plants 
are  burnt  up;  the  trees  lose  their  leaves,  and 
appear  like  brooms;  no  bird  is  heard  losing; 
no  animal  delights  to  disport  in  the  gladness 
of  its  existence ;  every  living  being  creeps 
towards  the  forest  to  secrete  itself,  seeking 
shelter  I’rom  the  fearful  heat :  save  that,  now 
and  then,  an  ostrich  will  be  seen  traversing 
the  desert  fields  in  flying  pace,  or  a  girafi'e 
hastening  from  one  oasis  to  another.  In  this 
season,  however,  frightful  hurricanes  occa¬ 
sionally  arise,  and  fill  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  not  been  witness  of  such  a  phenomenon  in 
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nature  before,  with  the  utmost  consternation. 
A  powerful  current  of  air,  ot  suflbeating  heat, 
blows  fiercely  from  one  point  of  the  heavens 
to  the  other,  devastating  everything  that  lies 
in  its  course.  The  atmosphere  bears  at  these 
limes  generally  a  leaden  gray  appearance,  and 
is  impregnated  witli  fine  sand ;  the  sun  loses 
its  brilliancy,  and  total  darkness  envelopes  the 
earth,  rendering  it  even  difficult  to  distinguish 
objects  at  a  few  paces  distant.  The  sky 
I  changes  suddenly,  becomes  of  a  yellow  color, 
j  then  assumes  a  reddish  hue,  and  the  sun  ap- 
S  pears  as  a  blood-red  disk.  The  wind  howls, 
tears  up  every  thing  within  its  reach  ;  houses, 
fences,  and  trees  by  the  roots,  carrying  them 
awfiy  W’ith  it ;  levels  mounds  of  sand,  and 
piles  up  fresh  hills.  In  short,  the  devastation 
caused  by  a  hurricane  of  this  kind  is  beyond 
description.  Unfortunate,  indeed,  is  he  who 
happens  to  be  overtaken  in  the  desert  by  one 
of  these  storms.  There  is  no  course  left  for 
him  to  save  himsellj  but  to  throw  himself  with 
his  face  on  the  ground,  in  order  to  avoid  sufl'o- 
cation  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
i  Respiration  is  totally  impeded  ;  all  the  fibres 
i  are  tightly  contracted;  the  chest  threatens  to 
burst  lor  want  of  pure  air;  and  a  man  of  rather 
weak  constitution,  overtaken  by  one  of  these 
j  hurricanes  in  the  open  air,  generally  succumbs. 
Rut  robust  men,  even  those  in  full  vigor  of  life, 
feel  depressed  in  every  limb  for  several  hours 
after  exposure  to  these  storms,  and  recover  but 
slowly,  and  by  degrees.  Animals  fly  and  en 
'  deavor  to  conceal  themselves ;  every  crea- 
j  ture,  in  fact,  seeks  a  place  of  shelter.  The 
j  camels  on  journeys  indicate  the  storm  before 
it  breaks  lorth  by  an  unsteadiness  of  gait, 
and  by  drooping  their  heads  towards  the 
grounii. 

“The  rains  begin  in  the  month  of  June,  and 
terminate  with  the  month  of  October.  Those 
w'ho  have  not  spent  this  season  in  a  tropical 
country  can  form  no  idea  of  the  showers 
which  then  drench  the  earth.  The  storm.s 
generally  arise  in  the  east  or  in  the  south.  A 
small  black  cloud  is,  at  first,  perceived  on  the 
horizon,  which  increases  as  it  approaches, 
spreads  in  a  few  minutes,  with  incredible 
velocity,  over  the  whole  region,  and  then  de- 
seends.  A  fearful  storm  now  rages;  flash 
upon  flash,  and  peal  succeeding  peal,  the 
lightning  illumines  the  w’bole  heavens,  and  the 
thunder  rolls  most  fearfully,  as  if  the  sky  were 
about  to  open  and  the  earth  to  burst;  streams 
of  water  pour  down  with  violence,  which  the 
soil  is  incapable  of  imbibing,  and  torrents  are 
thus  formed,  destined,  however,  soon  to  bo 
lost  in  the  sands.  Showers  of  this  description 
generally  last  over  one  quarter  of  an  hour, 
seldom  for  a  longer  period,  and  very  rarely 
indeed  are  they  repeated  on  the  same  day. 
They  remit  frequently  during  two,  three,  or 
even  six  days,  and  this  is  the  most  unhealthy, 
and  even  dangerous  lime,  both  for  strangers 
and  natives;  but  it  is  admitted  by  general  con¬ 
sent  that  those  of  white  color  suffer  more  than 
the  blacks.” 
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Kordofiin  was  originally  peopled  by  no¬ 
madic  tribes  from  the  Nubian  mountains, 
one  of  which,  called  Mount  Kordofan,  gave 
its  name  to  the  plains  below  it  and  most  of 
the  surrounding  country.  These  were  sub¬ 
jugated  in  1799  by  the  King  of  Sennaar, 
(a  country  bordering  upon  iShda,)  who  in 
turn  was  conquered  by  the  Sultan  of  Dar- 
four  ;  and  Meleks  governed  the  oountry  in 
the  name  of  the  Sultan  of  Darfour  front 
1784  to  1821.  During  this  epoch  the  coun¬ 
try  was  prosperous. 

“  Commerce  extended  in  all  directions;  cara¬ 
vans  brought  tlie  produce  from  Abyssinia,  the 
interior  of  Africa,  and  from  Egypt,  into  the 
two  towns  of  Lobeid  and  Barfi,  whence  the 
greater  part  was  again  transported  into  other 
countries.  Abundance  might  be  said  to  reign 
every  where,  and  there  was  no  want  of  any 
necessaries,  whilst  all  were  wealthy,  and  even 
the  women  of  the  less  ojailent  inhabitants 
wore  golden  rings  in  their  noses  and  ears,  and 
many  even  golden  bracelets  and  silver  anklets 
round  tlieir  feet.  No  other  metal  but  gold  or 
silver  was  to  be  seen  in  tlie  decoration  of  the 
women,  and  many  female  slaves  even  wore 
gold  about  their  persons.  Agriculture  and 
cattle-feeding  tlounshed,  and  there  were  few 
inhabitants  in  the  country  who  did  not,  to  a 
certain  extent,  devote  themselves  to  com- 1 
merce.  The  whole  population,  in  fact,  lived 
free  from  care,  and  was  wealthy ;  singing 
and  dancing  resounded  from  place  to  place : 
in  short,  tliis  was  the  golden  age  of  Kor¬ 
dofan.” 

An  iron  age  was  approaching.  In  1821 
Mahomet  Ali  undertook  the  conquest  of 
Kordofan.  A  brigade  of  4509  infantry  and 
cavalry  attended  with  800  Bedouins,  and 
eight  pieces  of  artillery  were  sent  on  the 
expedition.  The  men  of  Kordofan  defend¬ 
ed  the  freedom  of  their  country  with  despe- 
atc  valor ;  and  a  severe  battle  was  fought 
near  Lobeid,  the  capital ;  but  unprovided 
with  fire-arms,  all  resistance  was  ultimately 
in  vain.  The  town  was  plundered  and 
nearly  wholly  sacked,  and  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  surrendered,  with  the  exception  of  a 
distant  mountain  tribe. 

Kordofiin  was  now  annexed  to  Egypt, 
and  a  son-in-law  of  Mahomet  Ali,  who  had 
headed  his  troops,  was  made  governor  of 
the  province.  This  man  speedily  acquired, 
under  the  title  of  the  Defturdar,  the  in¬ 
famous  reputation  of  a  Nero.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  a  monster  could  exist  in  hu¬ 
man  shape  capable  of  the  acts  of  cruelty  re¬ 
ported  of  him  by  former  African  travellers, 
and  now  confirmed ;  but  we  are  told  that 
many  persons  are  still  living  whose  testi- 
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mony  could  be  adduced  as  eye-witnesses  of 
his  deeds  of  horror,  and  tliemselves  sufi’erers 
by  his  cruelty.  Pallme  says  : 

“  I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  illustrate 
a  few  traits  in  the  character  of  this  ruthless 
tyrant  by  narrating  some  of  his  feats:  it  will 
then  become  evident  that  this  flourishing  coun¬ 
try  could  but  sink  in  a  very  short  time,  as  the 
natural  consequence  of  his  oppressive  tyran¬ 
ny  ;  and  that  a  considerable  period  must 
elapse  before  it  will  be  able  to  recover  itself 
but  slightly. 

“A  soldier  who  had  stolen  a  sheep  from  a 
peasant  was  caught  in  the  very  act.  He  not 
only  refused  to  return  the  stolen  goods,  but 
-even  maltreated  the  jeasant.  Confiding  in 
the  equity  of  his  cause,  the  latter  thought  he 
should  more  probably  have  justice  done  him 
by  the  governor  than  by  any  one  else,  and  en¬ 
tered  a  complaint  against  the  soldier.  The 
Defturdar  listened  very  patiently  to  the  story ; 
but,  when  the  peasant  had  finished,  the  ty¬ 
rant  accosted  him,  in  an  angry  voice,  with  the 
words:  “And  with  the«?e  trifles  yon  trouble 
me?”  Then  turning  to  his  attendants  he 
ordered  the  peasant  to  be  brought  before  the 
kadi ;  they  understcod  immediately  that  he 
meant  by  the  kadi,  a  cannon,  carried  the  poor 
wretch  immediately  ofl’  and  bound  him  to  the 
mouth  of  a  gun,  which  was  immediately  fired. 

“His  very  servants,  consisting  not  only  of 
slaves,  but  of  free  Arabs  and  Turks,  although 
they  might  be  regarded  as  his  executioners, 
stood  in  great  awe  of  him,  for  he  punished  the 
slightest  offence  of  which  they  might  be  guilty 
with  every  imaginable  species  of  cruelty. 
Thus  it  happened  that  one  of  these  servants 
was  temj)ied  to  dip  his  finger  into  a  dish  to 
taste  it.  The  Defturdar,  unfortunately,  ob¬ 
served  the  act.  He  demanded  of  the  unhap])y 
man.  in  an  ironical  tone,  whether  the  dish 
were  sweet  or  sour  ?  The  servant  was  natu¬ 
rally  mute  with  fear.  The  Defturdar  now'  or. 
dered  him  to  be  nailed  by  the  tongue  to  the 
door  and  his  face  to  be  smeared  with  honey,  in 
order,  as  he  expressed  himself,  to  stimulate 
his  gustatory  faculties.  In  this  position  the 
unfortunate  man  had  to  pass  tw’o  full  hours. 
It  took  a  long  time  before  he  recovered,  and 
a  variety  of  remedies  were  required  to  heal 
his  tongue. 

“  A  seys.s  or  groom,  w  hose  office  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  custom  in  Egypt,  to  run  before  the  rider, 
w'as  incapable  of  keeping  up  w'ith  the  Deftur¬ 
dar  from  absolute  fatigue,  in  a  long  and  quick 
trot.  The  tyrant  struck  him  writh  his  whip  to 
quicken  his  pace.  The  unfortunate  man,  who 
was,  however,  quite  exhausted,  os  may  be 
supposed,  did  not  become  more  active  after 
this  remedy  had  been  applied.  For  this 
crime  the  unnatural  barbarian  had  his  feet 
bound  to  the  tail  of  a  horse,  and  ordered  the 
animal  to  be  driven  through  the  streets  of 
Lobeid  by  two  other  seyss.  The  unhappy 
groom  would,  no  doubt,  have  met  his  death  in 
this  manner,  were  not  the  streets  paved  merely 
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with  fine  sand  ;  thus  he  received  many  wounds, 
but  none  which  proved  mortal.  The  horse, 
unaccustomed  to  such  usage,  turned  suddenly 
round,  and  struck  at  the  unfortunate  seyss, 
who,  in  desperation,  seized  the  animal  with  all 
his  remaining  strength  by  the  head ;  and  to 
save  himself  bit  its  upper  lip.  No  attention 
was  at  first  paid  to  this  slight  wound,  but  in  a 
short  time  the  head  of  the  horse  began  to 
swell,  and  eventually  died.  The  seyss,  who 
was  covered  with  wounds,  however,  survived 
the  torture. 

“  A  man  gave  his  neighbor,  in  a  quarrel,  a 
box  on  the  ears;  the  latter  brought  a  complaint 
against  him  before  the  Defturdar.  ‘  With 
which  hand  didst  thou  strike  thy  neighbor?’ 
asked  the  tyrant.  ‘With  the  right,’  answered 
the  peasant.  ‘  Well,’  replied  the  Defturdar, 

‘  that  thou  mayst  not  forget  it,  I  shall  have  the 
flesh  removed  from  the  palm  of  that  hand.’ 
This  order  was  immediately  executed.  ‘Now 
return  to  thy  work,’  said  the  Defturdar  to  the 
suflerer,  who,  writhing  with  pain,  replied  :  ‘  In 
this  stale  I  cannot  work.’ — ‘  What !’  exclaimed 
the  tyrant  in  a  rage  ;  ‘  thou  darest  to  contra¬ 
dict  me !  cut  his  tongue  out,  it  is  rather  too 
long  !’  and  this  operation  was*  also  immedi¬ 
ately  performed,  without  consideration  of  the 
tortures  to  which  he  had  been  previously  sub¬ 
jected. 

“The  Defturdar  one  day  ob.served,  that 
some  one  had  taken  a  pinch  of  sinilf  out  of  his 
box  during  his  absence  ;  his  suspicion  lighted 
upon  his  valet;  he  therefore,  on  a  subsequent 
occasion,  confined  a  fly  in  his  box,  and  leaving 
it  in  his  divan,  went  into  another  room,  and 
ordered  his  servant  to  fetch  something  from  the 
chamber  in  which  he  had  put  down  tlie  box. 
The  servant  fell  into  the  snare,  was  really 
tempted  to  take  a  pinch,  and  the  fly  escaped 
without  being  observed.  In  a  short  time  the 
Del'iurdar  returned  to  the  roonq  found  the  fly 
had  escaped  from  its  confinement,  and  imme¬ 
diately  asked  the  servant  ‘Who  had  opened 
the  box?’ — ‘I,  sir,’  he  confidently  replied  ;  ‘  1 
took  a  pinch.’  This  liberty  he  paid  with  his 
life  :  the  ruffian  had  him  flogged  to  death. 

“A  negro  bought  milk  ofa  w’oman  for  five 
paras,  drank  it,  but  forgot  the  payment ;  the 
woman  complained  to  the  Defiurdar,  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  the  neighborhood.  ‘  Well,’ 
said  he,  ‘  I  will  immediately  investigate  the 
affair,’  and  ordered  the  off'endinor  negro  to  be 
instantly  brought  before  him.  When  he  ap¬ 
peared,  he  asked  him  if  he  had  bought  milk 
of  that  woman,  and  not  paid  for  it?  The  negro, 
in  fear,  denied  it.  The  barbarian  immediately 
ordered  the  abdomen  of  the  negro  to  be  cut 
open,  to  see  whether  his  stomach  contained 
the  milk.  It  was,  indeed,  found  ;  whereupon  he 
quietly  said  to  the  woman,  ‘Thou  art  right, 
take  these  five  paras,  and  now  go  thy  ways.’ 

‘-  In  his  garden  the  Defturdar  had  a  den,  in 
which  he  kept  a  lion :  the  animal  became 
gradually  so  tame  that  he  ran  about  at  liberty 
in  the  grounds,  and  followed  his  master  like  a 
dog.  Of  this  tame  lion  the  tyrant  made  use 


to  frighten  the  people  who  came  before  liim.  a 
species  of  wanton  sport  in  which  he  took  the 
greatest  pleasure.  If  it  so  happened  that  no 
stranger  came  to  visit  him  during  the  hour  in 
which  he  engaged  himself  in  his  garden,  he 
ordered  his  attendants  to  bring  any  person 
they  might  meet  on  the  high  roads  to  him. 
The  invitation  was  sulficient  in  itself  to  fright¬ 
en  any  one  to  death;  but  when  an  unfortunate 
man,  in  the  greatest  trepidation,  entered  the 
garden,  and  in  absolute  fear  of  his  life,  creep¬ 
ing  along  the  earth,  approached  the  Defiur¬ 
dar,  he  set  the  lion  at  him,  and  the  poor  fel¬ 
low,  of  course,  fell  senseless  to  the  ground  at 
the  sight  of  the  wild  beast.  This  was  now  his 
greatest  delight ;  for,  although  the  animal  did 
no  harm,  it  was  sufficient  to  frighten  the  most 
courageous  man  to  be  brought  in  close  contact 
with  a  rampant  lion. 

“Before  this  animal  was  quite  domesticated, 
and  whilst  it  was  yet  kept  in  confinement,  one 
of  the  gardener’s  assistants  was  guilty  of  some 
error,  of  which  the  superintendent  complained 
to  the  Delturdar.  In  no  case  dilatory  in  pass- 
ing  judgment,  he  ordered  the  accused,  without 
going  into  details,  or  listening  even  to  the  full 
explanation  of  the  case,  to  be  cast  into  the  • 
lion’s  den.  This  order  was  imntediately  com¬ 
plied  with ;  the  beast,  however,  treated  the 
poor  condemned  wretch  like  a  second  Daniel ; 
it  not  oidy  did  him  no  harm,  but,  to  the  aston- 
ishnient  of  all  beholders,  licked  his  hands. 
The  gardeners  assistant  was  not  the  animal’s 
attendant,  but  had  occasionally  thrown  some 
of  his  bread  into  the  den  in  passing.  The 
noble  animal  had  not  forgotten  this  kindness, 
and  spared  liis  benefactor’s  life.  The  Deftur¬ 
dar,  on  hearing  this,  was  by  no  means  pleased; 
but  bloodthirsty  as  ever,  and  without  feeling 
the  slightest  appreciation  for  this  act  of  gener¬ 
osity,  ordered  the  lionto  be  kept  fasting  during 
the  whole  of  the  day,  and  the  delinquent  to 
remain  in  confinement,  thinking,  in  the  anger 
of  ungratified  rage,  to  force  the  beast  to  be¬ 
come  the  executioner  of  its  benefactor.  But 
even  hunger  could  not  overcome  the  magna¬ 
nimity  of  the  royal  animal,  and  the  poor  gar¬ 
dener  remained  the  whole  day  unhurt  in  the 
den  W’ith  the  lion.*  In  the  evening  he  w’as 
liberated,  but  the  unfortunate  man  did  not  long 
escape  the  vengeance  of  the  tyrant,  who, 
meeting  him  one  day  in  the  garden,  where  he 
had  brushed  up  a  heap  of  leaves,  accosted  him 
with,  -Dog,  thou  art  so  bad  that  a  lion  will  not 
eat  thee,  but  now*  thou  hast  made  thine  own 
grave.’  Hereupon  he  commanded  him  to 
carry  the  dry  leaves  to  an  oven,  and  then  to 
creep  in  himself.  When  this  order  was  exe¬ 
cuted  the  tyrant  had  the  leaves  lighted,  and 
the  poor  wretch  expired  under  the  most  horrid 
tortures. 

“  A  fellah  (peasant)  owed  the  government 

*  This  noble  animal  will  probably  be  found 
stuffed  in  ibe  Royal  Museum  at  Munich,  for  Me- 
hemed  Ali  presented  it  to  the  Conseillier  d’Etat 
Schubert,  who  was  at  Cairo  in  the  year  1836. 
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forty  raaamie,*  tlie  sheikli  of  liis  village  had  his 
last  ox  seized,  the  fellah  declaring  himself  in¬ 
capable  of  paying.  The  beast  was  slaughter¬ 
ed  and  divided  into  forty  parts :  the  butcher  re¬ 
ceived  the  head  and  skin  for  his  trouble,  and 
the  remaining  forty  parts  were  sold  at  one 
maamle  each,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
promiscuously.  The  meat,  as  may  be  sup¬ 
posed,  was  quickly  sold  at  this  low  price.  The 
poor  peasant  now  appeared  with  a  complaint  be¬ 
fore  the  Defturdar, assuring  him  that  the  ox  was 
worth  more  than  forty  maamle.  The  Deftur¬ 
dar  proceeded  with  all  speed  to  the  village,  to 
investigate  the  matter  on  the  spot.  Having 
convinced  himself  of  the  truth,  he  ordered  the 
sheikh,  the  butcher,  and  all  those  persons  who 
had  bought  a  portion  of  the  confiscated  ox,  to 
be  called  together,  and  reproached  the  sheikh, 
in  the  piesence  of  all,  for  his  unlawful  conduct. 
The  butcher  now  received  the  order  to  slaugh¬ 
ter  the  sheikh,  and  to  divide  his  body  into  forty 
arts  ;  every  former  purchaser  was  obliged  to 
uy  a  part ;  at  a  price  of  one  maamle,  and  to 
carry  the  flesh  home  with  him  The  money 
was  handed  over  to  the  fellah  as  an  indemnifi¬ 
cation  for  the  ox  which  had  been  taken  from 
•  him. 

“  At  the  feast  of  the  Baeramf  all  the  ser¬ 
vants  and  seyss,  eighteen  in  number,  went  be¬ 
fore  the  Defturdar  to  offer  their  congratula¬ 
tions,  according  to  custom,  and  begged  at  the 
same  time  for  a  pair  of  new  shoes.  ‘  You  shall 
have  them,’  said  he.  He  now  had  the  farrier 
called,  and  commanded  him  to  make  eighteen 
pair  of  horse-shoes  to  fit  the  I’eet  of  his  ser¬ 
vants;  these  were  ready  on  the  next  day, 
whereupon  he  ordered  two  shoes  to  be  nailed 
to  the  soles  of  the  feet  of  each  of  the  eighteen 
servants  without  mercy.  Nine  of  them  died 
in  a  short  time  of  mortification  ;  he  then  had 
the  survivors  unshod,  and  consigned  them  to 
the  care  of  a  medical  man.” 

It  must  be  said  for  Mahomet  AH  that 
these  atrocities  were  not  perpetrated  with 
his  authority  or  connivance,  and  that  at  last 
he  deposed  this  ruthless  tyrant,  and  had 
him  put  to  death  ;  but  Egypt  remains  a 
heavy  and  fatal  incubus  upon  the  prosperity 
of  Kordofan.  The  government  is  now 
more  lenient;  but  in  a  province  so  distant 
and  inaccessible  as  Kordofan,  there  must  al¬ 
ways  be  a  wide  field  for  the  abuse  of  local 
authority,  and  the  system  pursued  continues 
to  be  one  which  tends  not  to  enrich  the 
country,  but  to  drain  it  of  its  resources. 

*  A  coin  which  is  no  longer  current,  but  w’as 
equal  to  two  piastres  ten  para,  about  twelve  and 
a  half  kreuzer  current=t*ightpcnce  of  English 
money. — Tr. 

*  A  solemn  feast  kept  by  the  Moslemin ;  the 
great  BaCram  commences  on  the  10th  of  Dhu 
lhajia ;  the  little  Bahrain  is  held  at  the  close  of 
the  last  Ramadhan. — Tr. 
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The  people  are  reduced  to  abject  poverty 
by  duties  and  imposts  of  every  description; 
and  the  old  proverb,  “  Where  a  Turk  sets 
his  foot,  no  grass  will  grow,”  is  here  fully 
exemplified.  The  province  is  now  govern¬ 
ed  by  the  Bey,  or  colonel,  of  the  first  regi¬ 
ment  of  the  line  ;  and  all  inferior  govern¬ 
ment  situations  are  obtained  by  purchase, 
the  highest  bidder  among  the  candidates 
obtaining  the  vacant  post.  The  conse¬ 
quence,  of  course,  is,  that  every  officer 
avails  himself  of  his  position  to  extort  as 
much  as  possible,  in  order  to  reimburse 
himself  for  his  original  outlay,  so  that  when 
a  contribution  is  ordered  to  be  levied  from 
Cairo,  double  the  amount  is  usually  exact¬ 
ed.  Mahomet  Ali  knows  this,  and  has 
tried  to  enforce  a  more  just  administration, 
but  without  success.  A  commission  of  in¬ 
quiry  sent  into  the  province  in  1838,  check¬ 
ed  the  abuse  for  a  time,  but  for  a  time  only, 
the  system  remaining  unchanged ;  partly, 
perhaps,  because  Mahomet  Ali  feels  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  cautious  policy  with  the  gov¬ 
ernors  of  these  distant  provinces.  He 
knows  that  a  revolt  in  Sennaar  and  Kordo¬ 
fan,  now  that  the  natives  have  become  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  use  of  fire-arms,  could  only 
be  subdued  with  an  enormous  sacrifice  of 
troops  ;  the  governors  are,  therefore,  for  all 
merely  local  objects,  practically  indepen¬ 
dent;  and  finding  themselves  rarely  inter¬ 
fered  with,  they  substitute  arbitrary  will  for 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  Mahomet  Ali, 
and  exercise  a  more  despotic  power  over 
life  and  property  than  the  viceroy  himself. 

Abuses  of  local  administration,  however, 
sink  into  shade  when  seen  by  the  lurid  light 
of  the  horrid  slave  hunts  for  which  Ma¬ 
homet  Ali  alone  is  responsible.  Pallme, 
who  is  in  some  sort]  an  apologist  for  the 
viceroy  when  any  fair  excuse  jrresents  itself, 
pleads  for  Mahomet  Ali  that  a  true  account 
of  the  inhuman  deeds  committed  in  his 
name  on  these  occasions  never  reach  him, 
all  the  parties  employed  being  too  deeply 
criminated  to  make  a  faithful  report;  but 
common  humanity  and  a  slave  hunt  are  in¬ 
convertible  terms,  and  by  no  effort  of  the 
imagination  could  the  ruler  of  Egypt  de¬ 
ceive  himself  as  to  the  true  character  of 
these  expeditions. 

Pallme  describes  a  slave  hunt  organized 
in  the  years  1838  and  1839,  when  the 
province  of  Kordofan  was  ordered  to  con¬ 
tribute  5000  slaves.  The  slaves  were  to 
be  procured  from  the  mountains  of  Nubia, 
inhabited  by  independent  tribes.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  first  hill  attacked  surren- 
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dered ;  those  of  the  second  had  fled, leav¬ 
ing  nothing  behind  them  but  tlieir  huts, 
which  were  instantly  fired  and  burned  to 
the  ground. 

“And  now  the  march  was  continued  to  the 
third  hill.  The  inhabitants  of  this  village  luul 
formed  the  firm  resolution  of  defending  their 
freedom  to  the  uttermost;  and,  determined  to 
sufler  death  rather  than  the  horror  of  Turkish 
captivity,  had  prepared  for  a  most  obstinate 
resistance.  The  hill  was  charged,  hut  the 
troops  were  several  times  repulsed  ;  the  at¬ 
tacks,  however,  were  renewed,  and  the  village 
was  ultimately  taken  by  storm.  The  scene 
which  now  presented  itself  to  view  was  fright¬ 
ful  in  the  extreme.  Of  five  hundred  souls  who 
had  been  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  vil¬ 
lage,  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  only  were 
found  living.  Every  hut  was  filled  with  the 
bodies  of  the  aged  and  the  young  indiscrimi¬ 
nately,  for  those  who  had  not  fallen  by  the 
sword  in  battle,  had  put  themselves  to  death  to 
elude  the  dreadful  fate  of  captivity.  The  pris¬ 
oners  were  led  away  ;  and  the  place  was  given 
up  to  the  soldiery  for  plunder,  but  the  dead 
were  left  disinterred.  A  fearful  scene  for  the 
few  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the 
carnage  by  flight  !  Nothing  hut  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  friends  and  the  ashes  of  their 
homes  met  their  eye  on  their  return  ! 

“  In  order  to  recruit  the  troops,  a  camp  was 
now  formed,  and  a  detachment  sent  out  in 
search  of  forage.  An  encampment  of  this  de¬ 
scription,  which  is  always  erected  on  the 
plains,  consists  of  an  irregular  quadrangle, 
surrounded  by  a  hedge  ofthorns,  or  bushes,  or 
sometimes  even  by  a  stone  fence,  in  which  the 
regular  infantry,  the  guns  and  baggage  are  en¬ 
closed,  whilst  the  cavalry  and  spear-bearers 
encamp  without  the  enclosure.  Ofsetting  out¬ 
posts,  or  of  other  judicious  military  movements 
they  have  no  idea,  but  confine  themselves 
merely  to  preparations  for  defence  in  case  of 
a  surprise,  as  the  negroes  frequently  venture 
by  night  on  an  attack,  which  might  prove  very 
destructive  to  the  troops,  considering  their 
carelessness.  Generally  speaking,  a  camp  is 
soon  broken  up,  and  this  was  the  case  on  the 
present  occasion  ;  for  no  sooner  had  the  sol¬ 
diers  recovered  somewhat  from  their  fatigues, 
and  furnished  a  scanty  supply  of  provisions, 
than  the  tents  were  struck,  and  the  march  com¬ 
manded  for  the  next  hill  destined  for  attack. 
The  cavalry  was  sent  about  two  miles  in  ad¬ 
vance  to  surround  the  hill.  On  its  arrival, 
however,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village,  it  was 
suddenly  surprised  by  the  inhabitants,  who  had 
received  intelligence  of  the  movements  of  the 
troops,  and  was  attacked  with  vigor.  The  ne¬ 
groes  in  a  very  large  bo'ly,  and  only  armed 
with  spears  and  shields,  broke  with  impetuosi¬ 
ty  from  their  covert,  and  with  a  fearful  war- 
Cry,  augmented  by  the  shouts  of  the  women 
accompanying  them  (resembling  the  Lu,  lu^ 
In!  of  the  Arab  women),  threw  themselves 
headlong  upon  the  enemy.  Surprised  by  this 
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sudden  movement,  yet  too  discreet  to  sustain 
the  attack  of  the  negroes,  the  cavalry  turned 
and  look  to  flight.  One  of  the  Bedouin  chiefs, 
who  was  mounted  on  a  restive  horse,  and 
could  not  keep  up  with  his  troop,  was  sur¬ 
rounded  ;  he  seized  his  gun  to  discharge  it  at 
the  first  man  who  might  attack  him,  but  it  re¬ 
fused  fire,  and  before  he  could  make  use  of  his 
pistols  and  sabre,  or  put  himself  in  any  other 
way  on  his  defence,  he  was  torn  oil’  his  horse 
and  instantly  slain.  None  of  his  corps  made 
the  slightest  attempt  to  save  their  olFicer,  for 
each  man  was  intent  on  his  own  escape.  This 
flight  must  not  be  ascribed  to  cowardice  on  the 
part  of  the  Bedouins ;  for  they  generally  fight 
well,  provided  their  interest  is  not  at  stake.  By 
fraud,  or  promises  destined  never  to  be  fulfill¬ 
ed,  these  nomadic  people  are  enticed  away 
from  their  native  plains  and  employed  in  these 
frightful  slave-hunts.  With  the  exception  of 
very  trifling  pay,  they  can  expect  nothing  be¬ 
yond  what  they  may  be  able  to  gain  them¬ 
selves  by  robbery  and  plunder;  if  by  any 
chance,  and  without  fault  on  their  part,  they 
happen  to  lose  a  horse — which  is  their  person¬ 
al  property — even  on  actual  service,  they  can¬ 
not  reckon  upon  any  indemnification  from  the 
government ;  for  should  they  not  have  the 
means  of  purchasing  a  fresh  animal,  they  are 
indeed  mounted  by  the  government,  but  the 
price  of  the  horse  is  deducted  from  their  pay, 
which  is  always  on  the  very  lowest  scale,  and 
thus  they  have  to  serve  for  several  years  gratui¬ 
tously.  Their  sheikh,  or  commanding  officer, 
told  me  this  himself,  and  assured  me  that  his 
Bedouins  (erroneously  termed  Mogghrebeen) 
would  act  very  unwisely  in  risking  their  horses 
on  an  attack  whence  nothing  was  to  be  gained  ; 
for  the  negroes,  in  encountering  cavalry,  are 
well  aware  of  the  advantage  of  injuring  the 
horse  rather  than  the  rider,  as  the  latter  falls  a 
certain  victim  to  them  when  the  animal  is  slain. 
After  the  cavalry  had  again  formed  in  the  rear 
of  the  infantry,  the  officer  in  command  ordered 
a  charge  by  the  foot  for  the  following  day.  If 
the  attack  had  succeeded,  the  carnage  would 
indeed  have  been  terrific,  for  the  troops  were 
all  eager  to  revenge  the  death  of  the  Bedouin 
sheikh.  But  it  was  differently  recorded  in  the 
book  of  fate.  With  the  first  dawn  of  morning 
the  infantry  were  put  in  marching  order  for  the 
ensuing  storm,  and  the  cavalry  placed  in  re¬ 
serve.  The  advance  was  now  made,  on  the 
word  of  command,  with  the  utmost  caution,  a 
few  cannon  balls  having  been  first  sent  into 
the  village  without  effect.  All  remained  per¬ 
fectly  quiet,  until  the  advance-guard  of  the 
storming  party  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill 
and  prepared  for  action,  when  the  negroes 
.suddenly  broke  forth  endeavoring  to  surround 
the  enemy.  The  position  of  the  Egyptians 
became  now  very  critical,  for  bent  upon  the 
capture  of  this  hill,  they  had  overlooked  two 
other  villages  flanking  the  one  attacked,  which 
were  densely  populated  by  negroes,  who 
joined  the  besieged,  and  threw  themselves 
with  the  whole  strength  of  their  united  forces 
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upon  the  troops.  Not  one  man  would  have 
escaped,  for  enclosed  in  a  narrow  valley  and 
surrounded  by  hills,  the  infantry  couhl  scarce¬ 
ly  move,  and  no  assistance  could  be  expected 
from  the  cavalry.  The  whole  briirade,  in  fact, 
would  have  been  lost,  as  the  neiiroes  gathered 
like  a  black  cloud  upon  the  hills,  and  poured 
down  by  hundreds  upon  the  enemy  ;  no  troops 
could  withstand  their  attack,  for  they  rushed  in¬ 
to  battle  with  unparalleled  frenzy,  regardless  of 
shot  or  bayonet,  and  used  their  spears  with  great  j 
<l€Xterity.  The  commander  of  the  Egyptian  1 
forces, however,  betimes  recognized  the  danger  \ 
threatening  his  troops,  and  ordered  a  retreat  ; ' 
when  the  whole  body  fled  in  wild  confusion  ; 
from  the  vale  of  death.  The  cavalry  was  not 
behindhand  in  this  movement,  and  thus  the 
brigade  never  halted  until  it  was  fairly  out  of 
the  dominions  of  the  foe.  Of  the  renewal  of 
the  attack  there  was  now  no  idea  ;  for  nothing 
in  the  world  can  induce  these  heroes  to  repeat 
an  advance  where  they  have  once  been  beat¬ 
en.  They  know  further  that  the  negroes  be- 
come  almost  invincible  with  success  ;  while  the 
musket  and  bayonet  afford  but  slight  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  weapons  of  the  blacks,  for  the 
■wild  inhabitants  of  the  hills  rush  blindly  to  the 
charge,  heedless  of  every  wound.  I  myself 
had  opportunities  of  convincing  myself  of  the 
intrepidity  of  these  men. 

“After  the  troops  had  again  collected,  order 
was  once  more  restored,  and  the  march  was 
continued  ;  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  several 
hills  were  taken,  and  the  prisoners  duly  for¬ 
warded  to  Lobeid.  The  expedition  now  mov¬ 
ed  in  a  southern  direction  from  the  Nuba 
mountains,  towards  a  country  inhabited  by  a 
different  race  of  men.  The  tribe  now  attacked 
differs  from  the  natives  of  Nuba,  both  in  lan¬ 
guage  and  manners ;  they  are  easily  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  number  of  brass  eariings,  which 
they  do  not  pass  through  the  appendix  of  the 
ear,  but  wear  in  the  upper  part  of  the  carti¬ 
lage,  by  which  means  the  whole  ear  is  distort¬ 
ed,  so  that  the  superior  portion  covers  the 
meatus.  Almost  all  the  men  wear  the  tooth  of 
some  animal,  one  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches 
in  length,  above  their  chin  ;  it  is  passed  through 
a  hole  in  the  under  lip  when  they  are  very 
young,  and  acquires  a  firm  adhesion  with  the 
integument.  In  their  habits  they  differ  but  little 
from  the  other  negro  tribes,  but  it  is  rather  re¬ 
markable  that  they  do  not,  like  the  negroes, 
Turks,  or  Arabs,  convey  food  to  their  mouths 
with  their  fingers,  but  make  use  of  a  shell,  or 
piece  of  wood,  shapeil  like  a  spoon,  for  this 
purpose.  The  dwelling  place  of  this  tribe  was 
very  advantageously  situated  on  the  summit  of 
a  hill,  and  very  difficult  of  access;  the  com¬ 
manding  officer,  therefore,  on  hearing  that  it 
was  not  supplied  with  water,  to  avoid  a  loss, 
decided  upon  surrounding  the  hill,  and  forcing 
the  negroes  by  thirst  to  surrender.  The  siege 
lasted  eight  days,  and  the  poor  creatures,  who 
felt  themselves  too  weak  for  a  sortie,  had  not  a 
drop  of  water  lefl;  on  the  fourth  day,  as  was 
subsequently  heard.  The  cattle  were  slain  in 
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the  early  part  of  the  blockade  to  diminish  the 
consumption  of  water;  on  tlie  sixth  day,  seve¬ 
ral  children  and  old  people  had  perished  of 
thirst;  and  on  the  seventh  day  the  mortality 
became  so  frightful  that  they  determined  to 
surrender.  Several  of  them  advised  a  sally, 
but  exhausted  as  they  were,  they  saw  the  futili¬ 
ty  of  this  movement ;  and  when,  on  the  eighth 
day,  hundreds’  had  fallen  in  the  most  fearful 
torments  of  unsatisfied  thirst,  and  many  of  the 
negroes,  in  the  horrors  of  despair,  had  put  an 
end  to  their  miseries  by  ripping  open  their  ab- 
dornina  with  their  double-edged  knive.s,  the 
small  body  of  .survivors  delivered  itself  up  to 
the  enemy.  Of  more  than  two  thousand  souks, 
one  thousand  and  forty-nine  were  only  found 
living,  the  rest  had  all  perished  by  thirst  or  had 
committed  suicide.  On  entering  the  village, 
the  huts  were  seen  filled  with  the  dead,  and  the 
few  unfortunate  survivors  were  so  exhausted 
by  fatigue  and  ov'erpowered  by  thirst,  that  they 
could  scarcely  stand  upon  their  feet;  yet  with 
bio  ws  with  the  butt-end  of  the  musket,  or  with  the 
whip,  these  poor  wretches  were  driven  from 
the  huts,  dragged  into  camp,  with  every  de¬ 
scription  of  cruelty,  and  thence  despatched  for 
Lobeid,  on  which  march  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  souls  perished  from  ill  usage. 

“  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  march  of  this 
transport,  after  the  caravan  had  halted,  and 
whilst  the  prisoners  were  forming  detachments 
to  take  up  their  quarters  for  tlie  night,  it  so 
happened  that  an  aged  woman,  worn  out 
with  the  fatigues  of  the  long  march,  or  over¬ 
come  by  the  mental  sufferings  she  had  endur¬ 
ed,  was  incapable  of  reaching  the  spot  assiijn- 
ed  to  her  with  sufficient  alacrity,  and  a  bar¬ 
barous  Turk  dealt  her  a  blow  with  the  but- 
end  of  his  musket,  which  laid  her  nearly  life¬ 
less  on  the  sand.  Her  son,  who  witnesseil  this 
gratuitous  act  of  cruelty,  no  longer  master  of 
liis  feelings,  ru.shed  with  fury  towards  the  sol¬ 
dier,  struck  him  a  blow  with  the  sheba  round  his 
neck,  and  felled  him  to  the  ground.  This  was 
the  signal  for  attack;  all  the  slaves,  who  bore 
a  sheba,  threw  themselves  upon  the  troops 
and  knocked  them  down  before  they  could 
take  to  their  arms  or  fix  their  bayonets  ;  thus 
fifly-six  negroes  took  to  flight  during  the  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  camp,  and  aided  by  the  darkness 
of  night,  succeeded  in  effecting  their  escape.” 

More  than  once  Mahomet  Ali  has 
pledged  himself  to  put  an  end  to  slave¬ 
hunting  expeditions  in  all  the  countries  de¬ 
pendent  upon  Egypt ;  but  the  pledge  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  redeemed.  Slave 
hunts  were  resumed  in  1840  and  1841,  and 
whether  the  British  government  has  yet 
finally  succeeded,  by  tlireats  or  remonstran¬ 
ces,  or  the  negotiations  consequent  upon, 
our  Syrian  compaign,  in  stopping  slave 
hunts  for  the  future,  is  a  point  upon  which 
the  public  may  naturally  be  skeptical.  As¬ 
suming  Mahomet  Ali  to  be  in  earnest,  we 
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have  little  doubt  that  the  local  governors 
would  still  continue  to  carry  on  slave  hunts 
for  their  own  private  benefit.  Pall  me,  how¬ 
ever,  shows  satisfactorily  that  the  policy  of 
these  expeditions  is  as  mistaken  as  it  is 
criminal ;  and  that  if  friendly  relations  were 
established  with  the  Nubian  tribes,  their 
vast  gum  forests  alone  would  enable  the 
viceroy  to  realize  a  much  larger  revenue 
than  he  has  ever  obtained  by  these  maraud¬ 
ing  and  hazardous  excursions. 

Whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  the  Af¬ 
rican  character,  the  treatment  the  blacks 
have  received  at  the  hands  of  more  civil¬ 
ized  races  has  certainly  not  been  calculated 
to  raise  them  from  the  state  of  brute  or 
savage  ;  yet  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
in  many  of  the  (jualities  which  ennoble  hu¬ 
manity,  the  native  African  is  by  no  means 
deficient,  and  their  rude  notions  of  justice 
are  certainly  entitled  to  respect;  indeed, 
in  many  cases,  as  in  the  following  amusing 
instance,  it  is  by  no  means  safe  to  counte¬ 
nance,  even  in  appearance,  an  infraction  of 
fair  and  honorable  dealing.  Pal  line  was 
travelling  on  the  borders  of  the  Shilluk’s 
country,  along  the  White  Nile,  when  an 
incident  happened  which  would  have  cost 
him  and  his  servant  their  lives,  but  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  true  character  of  the  peo¬ 
ple. 

“  I  pitched  my  tent  on  the  shore  of  the 
While  Nile,  and  sent  my  servant  out  in  search 
of  the  wood  requisite  for  our  consumption  du¬ 
ring  the  night ;  for  it  is  necessary  in  these  re¬ 
gions,  when  encamped  in  the  open  air  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  to  keep  up  a  fire  all  night 
long,  partly  on  accountof  the  crocodiles,  which 
Bwann  in  these  localities,  and  are  very  danger¬ 
ous,  partly  on  account  of  the  hippopotami  ; 
for,  although  the  latter  never  do  any  injury, 
yet  they  are  by  no  means  an  agreeable  ac¬ 
quaintance.  Lions,  moreover,  and  other 
beasts  of  prey,  might  pay  a  very  disagreeable 
visit  in  the  dark,  and  they  are  only  to  be  kept 
at  a  respectful  distance  by  maintaining  a  fire 
throughout  the  night.  Just  as  my  servant 
was  about  to  sally  forth  in  quest  of  fuel,  a  boat, 
laden  with  wood,  and  rowed  by  a  negro,  cross¬ 
ed  the  river,  and  landed  near  my  tent.  My 
servant  immediately  walked  up  to  the  negro, 
and  demanded  a  quantity  of  wood,  as  he  could 
find  none  in  the  neighborhood.  The  good 
tempered  black  instaiiily  gave  him  the  half  of 
liis  store ;  but,  as  soon  as  I  hail  turned  my 
back,  my  avaricious  servant  asked  for  more, 
which  the  negro  flatly  refused  ;  the  former, 
hereupon,  became  abusive,  and  his  opponent 
by  no  means  remained  mute,  until  from  w’ords 
they  fell  to  blows,  and,  finally,  began  to  fight 
in  real  earnest.  The  negro,  who  was  the  bet¬ 
ter  man  of  the  two,  gave  my  servant  a  sound 


beating,  and  did  not  cease,  until  he  roared  out 
most  lustily  Ibr  mercy.  I  observed  the  scuille 
from  the  distance;  but.  unacquainted  with 
what  had  transpired,  and  merely  seeing  that 
my  servant  was  getting  the  worst  of  the  atfray, 

1  look  my  double-barrelled  gun,  presented  it 
at  the  negro,  and  commanded  him  to  desist, 
lie  instantly  sprang  on  his  feet,  seized  his 
spear,  and  threw  it  at  me,  before  I  was  even 
aware  of  his  intention ;  the  missile,  fortunately, 
only  grazed  my  wide  papooshes.  lie  was 
now  disarmed,  and  I  again  presented  at  him. 
'riie  negro  remained  perfectly  cool,  and  merely 
said.  ‘  Shoot  on  !  I  die  ;  and  what  of  tliat !’  I 
now  saw  that  nothing  was  to  be  elTected  by 
intimidation,  laid  my  gun  aside,  and,  walking 
up  to  him,  inquired  into  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  wdiich  he  faithfully  related.  Con¬ 
vinced  of  the  injustice  of  iny  servant,  I  endeav¬ 
ored  to  pacify  the  negro,  and  assured  him  that 
I  would  punish  the  former.  All  my  persua¬ 
sion  was,  however,  in  vain  ;  he  foamed  with 
rage,  and  replied,  ‘  that  w'e  shouhl  both  sutler 
for  this  act.’  Seeing  he  was  too  weak  to  otter 
battle  to  us  both,  he  ran  away  in  an  instant, 
loudly  uttering  his  w’ar-cry  of  ‘  Lii.  hi,  lu!’* 
This  was  an  ill  omen  for  u.s,  and  put  us  botli 
in  no  slight  degree  of  fear.  Flight  wms  out  of 
the  question,  we  had  no  chance  of  thus  escap¬ 
ing.  I,  therefore,  set  my  wits  to  work  to  devise 
a  remedy,  to  avert  at  least  the  first  outbreak 
of  our  enemies’  rage.  I  bound  my  servant 
hand  and  foot  with  a  cord,  and  taking  up  the 
branch  of  a  tree  which  lay  near  me,  pretended 
to  beat  him  most  unmercifully  ;  he  played  his 
part  remarkably  well,  and  screamed  as  if  he 
were  being  impaled,  whenever  I  made  the 
slightest  movement  with  my  hand ;  for  w’e  al¬ 
ready  descried  a  crowd  of  natives  at  the  dis¬ 
tance,  running  towards  us,  their  lances  glit¬ 
tering  in  the  evening  sun,  and  the  shouts  of  the 
women,  who  follow^ed  in  the  wake  of  the  men, 
boded  us  no  good  ;  but  the  nearer  they  ap¬ 
proached  the  better  w’e  played  our  parts  ;  and 
my  servant  continued  his  screams  until  he  w'as 
fairly  out  of  breath.  Those  of  our  enemies, 
who  were  nearest,  called  out  to  me  to  desist ; 
and  when  I  obeyed,  my  servant  rolled  himself 
about  in  the  sand  like  a  madman.  The  ne¬ 
gro  who  had  been  the  cause  of  the  whole 
scene  now  walked  up  to  me,  took  my  hand, 
and  said,  ‘  Have  no  fear,  you  shfill  not  be  hurt, 
because  you  have  acknowledged  the  injury 
vour  servant  has  done  me,  and  have  punished 
him  for  it.’  An  old  man  now  untied  the  cord 
which  bound  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  culprit, 
and  approached  me,  to  be  informed  of  the 
whole  atfair.  They  proved  to  be  Bakkara.* 

*  Lm,  /u,  hi  !  This  cry  has  a  triple  significa¬ 
tion.  It  expresses  joy,  grief,  and  danger,  and 
serves  also  ns  aij  encoiiragenient  in  battle.  The 
intonation  of  these  sounds  determines  tlie  differ¬ 
ence  of  their  import.  It  may  he  readily  recog¬ 
nized  when  it  has  been  frequently  heard,  but  can¬ 
not  be  described. 

1  TIakkara  are  a  race  of  Arabs  who  occupy 
themselves  with  breeding  cattle. 
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I  invited  the  old  man  and  the  negro,  of  whom 
I  have  before  spoken,  into  my  tent,  where  I  en¬ 
tertained  them  with  coffee,  and  gave  them  my 
pipe  to  smoke.  Harmony  was  immediately 
restored,  and  every  one  conciliated.  They 
asked  me  whence  I  came,  and  where  I  was 
travelling  to,  and  then  the  conversation  turn¬ 
ed  on  other  topics.  When  the  night  closed  in, 
they  all  gradually  retired,  with  the  exception 
of  five  men,  who  remained  with  me  all  night 
as  a  guard,  emptied  several  pots  of  merissa 
together,  and  kept  up  the  fire,  thus  consuming 
the  whole  of  the  wood  which  had  been  the 
belli  teterrima  causa.  When  they  took  their 
leave  of  me  in  the  morning  they  presented  me 
with  a  young  gazelle,  as  provision  for  my  fur¬ 
ther  journey.” 

We  regret  that  our  space  does  not  admit 
of  further  extracts ;  but  it  would  be  difficult 
to  exhaust  the  interest  of  ‘  Travels  in  Kor- 
dofan.’  We  conclude  by  a  cordial  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  work.  E. 
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BY  MRS.  TROLLOPE. 

From  tho  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

The  spending  either  time  or  money  in 
hunting  for  the  treasures  which  nature  or 
art  might  chance  to  have  bestowed  on  the 
various  places  through  which  her  travels  led 
her,  did  not  enter  into  the  scheme  of  xMrs. 
Roberts’s  economy ;  unless,  indeed,  the  j 
said  treasures  had  become  so  notoriously 
objects  of  fashionable  curiosity  as  to  ren¬ 
der  the  paying  some  attention  to  them  both 
a  matter  of  necessity,  and  a  matter  of 
course.  The  cathedral  of  Strasbourg  was 
one  of  these,  because  Mrs.  Roberts  had  so 
often  heard  about  the  spires  being  so  very 
high,  and  so  very  much  like  lace-work  ; 
and  because,  moreover,  Agatha  had  written 
a  memorandum  in  her  pocket-book,  to  as¬ 
sist  her  in  remembering  that  it  was  in  the 
cathedral  of  Strasbourg  that  the  Earl  of 
Oxford  and  Queen  Margaret,  according  to 
the  unimpeachable  Northern  chronicle,  had 
their  famous  interview.  In  respect  to  the 
lace-work,  Mrs.  Roberts  honestly  confessed 
that  she  was  a  good  deal  disappointed. 
What  it  was  she  did  expect  in  that  line,  she 
did  not  explain,  but  it  certainly  was  not 
what  she  saw.  However,  she  confessed 
also  that  the  spire  loas  uncommonly  high ; 
and  Agatha  protested  that  she  was  perfectly 
sure  she  had  found  the  door  at  which  the 
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(pieen  made  her  mysterious  exit  ;  so,  on  the 
whole,  the  family  declared  themselves  great¬ 
ly  pleased,  and  set  off  for  Baden-Baden  the 
next  morning,  with  the  pleasantest  convic¬ 
tion  that  they  had  made  the  most  of  their 
time,  and  done  and  seen  a  great  deal  more 
than  most  people. 

Bertha  Harrington  indeed  had  a  silent 
thought  or  two  concerning  the  chances 
there  might  be  against  her  ever  finding  her- 
self  within  the  venerable  city  again,  and 
perhaps  guessed  that  there  might  be  some¬ 
thing  more  there,  which  she,  in  her  youth¬ 
ful,  humble-minded  state  of  existence,  would 
have  deemed  worth  looking  at.  But  she 
did  not  think  the  looking  at  them  worth  the 
tremendous  experiment  of  asking  Mrs. 
Roberts  to  remain  there  for  another  day. 
Her  meditations  in  the  church  had  done  her 
good,  nor  was  she  at  all  likely  to  abandon 
the  resolution  she  had  there  taken  of  rou.sing 
herself  from  the  state  of  almost  torpid  de¬ 
spair  into  which  she  was  conscious  she  had 
fallen  since  the  terrible  death  ot  her  mother. 
But  although  this  was  likely  to  produce 
very  considerable  effect  upon  her  general 
conduct,  it  did  not  inspire  sufficient  courage 
to  induce  her  to  enter  into  discussion  with 
Mrs.  Roberts.  And  so  the  Roberts  family 
moved  on,  though  it  is  certain  that  at  this 
stage  of  their  travels,  a  single  word  from 
the  heiress  would  have  sufficed  to  have 
made  them  halt,  retreat,  turn  eyes  right, 
or  eyes  left,  or  march  forward,  at  her  pleas¬ 
ure.  Perhaps  it  was  a  pity  she  did  not 
know  this,  as  it  might  have  enabled  her  to 
see  many  things  which  were  now  left  un¬ 
seen  ;  and  as  “  use  lessens  marvel,”  it  was 
possible  that,  as  time  wore  on,  they  might 
lose  their  sense  of  her  greatness,  and  feel 
less  disposed  to  prefer  her  will  to  their 
own. 

The  purpose  of  the  effective  leader  of 
the  party,  however,  was  in  this  case,  as  in 
most  others,  in  very  happy  conformity  with 
the  inclinations  of  her  family.  Her  son 
and  her  daughters  sighed  for  ball-rooms  and 
public  walks,  and  the  estimable  father  of 
the  r.ace  was  still  so  freshly  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  admiration  inspired  by  his 
adorable  wife’s  last  display  of  good  manage¬ 
ment,  in  carrying  off  with  her  from  Paris  an 
extra  purse  of  such  considerable  value, 
while  rather  adding  to,  than  derogating 
from,  the  family  dignity  by  the  achieve¬ 
ment,  that  the  mere  circumstance  of  her 
making  a  proposal  to  do  this,  that,  or  the 
other,  was  a  positive  pleasure  to  him,  and 
he  listened  with  a  broad,  bland  smile  upon 
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his  countenance,  and  as  broad  and  bland  a  | 
conviction  at  his  heart,  that  something  good  ' 
and  profitable  must  come  of  it.  So  on  they 
went,  and  found  themselves  and  their  well- 
packed  veterino  carriage  driving  along  the 
picturesque  defile,  blessed  by  the  tepid 
springs  of  Baden-Baden,  just  at  the  hour 
when  its  cosmopolite  population  begin  to 
display  their  many-colored  wings,  in  order 
to  see  and  be  seen,  for  the  next  twelve 
hours,  under  all  the  various  aspects  that 
pleasure  can  devise. 

The  spectacle  was  at  once  horrific  and 
enchantinor.  “Gracious!  what  a  beautiful 

o 

group  of  women !”  exclaimed  Edward 
Roberts,  twisting  himself  round  in  his  seat 
in  the  open  coupee  of  the  vehicle,  both  for 
the  purpose  of  addressing  his  sisters  within 
the  carriage,  and  lengthening  his  gaze  at 
the  party.  “  I  wonder  what  country  they 
are  !  But  what  a  confounded  bore  it  is  to 
be  seen  for  the  first  time  boxed  up  in  this 
beastly  tub  !  Just  look  at  my  father’s  hat!” 

“  Don’t  talk  of  his  hat,  Edward!  Look 
at  Maria’s.  Look  at  us  all,  covered  with 
dust,  and  as  tightly  wedged  in,  with  all  our 
boxes  and  trunks  piled  up  behind  us,  as  if 
we  were  a  company  of  strolling  players!” 
said  Agatha. 

Maria  groaned. 

“  Was  there  ever  any  thing  so  provok¬ 
ing!”  resumed  her  not  less  sensitive  but 
more  expansive  sister.  “  What  a  set  of 
men  those  ladies  on  horseback  have  got 
with  them  !  It  is  really  too  provoking.” 

“  It  is  a  shame  to  travel  in  such  a  way 
as  this,”  said  Edward,  muffling  his  face  in 
his  pocket-handkerchief. 

“  You  are  a  fool  for  what  you  say,  my 
dear,  but  you  are  wise  in  what  you  do,” 
said  Mrs.  Roberts,  following  his  example, 
and  as  nearly  as  possible  covering  her  am¬ 
ple  face  also  with  her  pocket-handkerchief. 

The  vererino  crept  on,  and  for  about  two 
minutes  the  agitated  family  had  the  comfort 
of  enjoying  the  road,  with  nothing  but  the 
dust  to  annoy  them.  Mrs.  Roberts  put  the 
interval  to  profit,  by  pronouncing  the  follow¬ 
ing-  oration  : 

“  You  are  very  great  fools,  all  of  you. 
And  so  you  always  will  be,  you  may  depend 
upon  it,  whenever  you  choose  to  fancy  your¬ 
selves  wiser  than  your  mother.  I  know  ex¬ 
tremely  well  what  1  am  about — few  people 
better,  I  believe ;  and  if  you  were  not  all  of 
you  too  young  to  have  your  common  sense 
ripened  sufficiently  to  be  fit  for  use,  you 
would  know,  without  my  telling  you,  tluit  it 
is  not  very  likely  such  a  person  as  I  am 


should  do  any  thing  without  having  good 
reasons  for  it,  or  without  being  perfectly 
aware  of  both  the  risk  and  the  profit.  If 
you  were  a  few  years  older,  Edward,  you 
would  know  that  it  was  a  thousand  times 
less  dangerous  to  come  into  a  new  place  as 
we  are  doing  now,  which  is  exactly  in  the 
right  way  to  prevent  any  one  from  caring  a 
straw  about  us,  than  if  we  were  to  appear 
in  a  dirty,  dusty,  shabby-looking  carriage, 
with  four  bony  post-horses,  with  no  out¬ 
rider,  no  courier,  no  servants.  Every  body 
always  does  look  up,  and  begin  peering  and 
peeping  when  they  hear  and  see  post- 
horses,  but  nobody  ever  thinks  of  giving  a 
second  glance,  or  a  first  either,  at  a  veterino. 
And  you  may  just  ask  yourselves  if  it  is 
likely  you  should  either  of  you  be  known 
again  when  you  come  forth,  dressing  as  you 
did  at  Paris,  for  the  same  shabby  set  that 
looks  so  cross  and  so  dusty  now'  ?” 

To  this  point  the  voice  of  authority  had 
been  listened  to  with  apparent  resignation  ; 
but  exactly  as  Mrs.  Roberts  pronounced  the 
word  “  now',”  a  handsome  open  carriage, 
with  two  elegant-looking  women  in  it,  and 
an  exquisitely  caparisoned  gentleman  on 
each  side,  was  seen  advancing  towards 
them.  The  road  was  narrow,  and  the 
coachman  of  this  gay  equipage  made  an 
authoritative  sign  to  the  veterino,  that  he 
was  to  draw  up  his  vehicle  into  the  hedge, 
in  order  to  leave  good  room  to  pass. 
The  quiet  German  obeyed,  and  having 
lodged  two  wheels  and  one  horse  in  a  com¬ 
modious  little  ditch,  patiently  awaited  the 
approach  of  the  other  carriage  and  its  gay 
cortege.  The  agony  of  the  trio  of  young 
Robertses  was  then  at  its  climax.  The  son 
uttered  a  very  unseemly  word  indeed.  It 
was  now  Agatha’s  turn  to  groan,  which  she 
did,  as  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands ; 
while  poor  Maria  muttered,  “  Diable  !”  with 
an  accent  perfectly  French,  but  a  pang  at 
her  heart  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
was  perfectly  English.  She  retained  suffi¬ 
cient  self-possession,  however,  to  follow  the 
example  of  her  brother,  and  to  envelope 
her  face  very  completely  in  her  handker¬ 
chief.  But  the  superiority  of  the  mother’s 
genius  displayed  itself  at  this  trying  moment 
most  strikingly.  She  rose  from  her  seat  in 
the  back  of  the  carriage,  and,  throwing  her¬ 
self  forward,  seized  the  head  of  her  husband 
in  both  her  hands,  and  twisting  it  suddenly 
round  towards  the  hedge,  exclaimed,  “  Look 
there !” 

Of  course  Mr.  Roberts  did  look  there 
most  effectually,  concealing  his  large  comely 
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face  tliereby,  and  Mrs.  Roberts  was  re¬ 
warded  for  her  presence  of  mind  and  ad¬ 
mirable  aplomb,  by  seeing  the  dreaded  car¬ 
riage  roll  by ;  and  feeling  certain  that 
though  the  bright  eyes  it  conveyed  were 
very  deliberately  directed  towards  her  and 
her  family,  there  was  not  so  much  as  the 
tip  of  a  nose  left  visible  by  which  they  might 
any  of  them  be  known  again  under  the 
widely  different  circumstances  in  which  they 
intended  hereafter  to  appear. 

But  alas  !  at  the  instant  that  she  ventured 
to  replace  her  person  in  its  seat  of  honor, 
and  permitted  herself,  from  beneath  her 
sheltering  veil,  to  lake  a  glance  botli  at  her 
own  party  and  that  which  had  passed  by 
them,  she  perceived  that  the  eyes  of  Bertha 
Harrington,  caught  by  the  picturesque  ruins 
of  the  Alt  Schloss,  were  not  only  wide  open 
and  unshaded  by  any  contrivance  whatever, 
but  thrown  up  in  eager  admiration  of  the 
scene  on  which  they  had  fixed  themselves, 
and  looking  at  that  unfortunate  moment  so 
infinitely  more  bright  and  beautiful  than 
she  had  ever  seen  them  before,  that  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  in  a  burst  of  uncontrollable  passion, 
“  Hang  the  girl !  she  does  it  on  purpose !” 

Maria’s  conscience  told  her  that  this 
burst  of  indignation  was  produced  by  her 
own  too  spirited  appeal  to  the  Prince  of 
Darkness,  while  Agatha  bitterly  reproached 
herself,  in  the  belief  that  the  attitude  into 
which  she  had  thrown  herself  was  too  likely 
to  attract  attention,  and  both  felt  very  duti¬ 
fully  penitent.  Their  emotions  would  proba¬ 
bly  have  been  altogether  of  a  different 
character  had  they  been  aware  that  their 
young  companion,  whose  appearance  they 
most  sincerely  believed  to  be  too  perfectly 
insignificant  to  attract  or  to  fix  the  eye  of 
any  commonly  rational  human  being,  while 
they  were  themselves  present,  had,  at  that 
most  unlucky  moment,  both  altraced  and 
fixed  by  far  the  most  fashionable  pair  of 
eyes  of  which  Baden-Baden  could  boast 
that  season,  and  that  too  with  an  ecstacy  of 
admiration  which  left  not  the  hundredth 
part  of  a  glance  for  anyone  else ;  a  fact  which 
would  have  been  rendered  more  provoking 
still,  could  they  have  also  been  made  aware 
that  the  earnestness  of  that  glance,  though 
it  excluded  all  others,  men,  women,  and 
children,  from  its  speculation,  had  very 
satisfactorily  ascertained  the  fiict  that  the 
most  captivating  face  in  the  world  was 
making  its  entree  into  Baden  in  a  dusty, 
overloaded  sort  of  caravan  !  But  ignorance 
is  indeed  very  often  bliss,  and  most  .assuredly 
was  so  on  the  present  occasion,  for  delight- 
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ed  by  the  bright  specimens  of  “  good  com¬ 
pany”  which  they  had  already  seen,  and  fi.at- 
tering  themselves  that  it  was  quite  impossi¬ 
ble  they  should  ever  be  recognized  as  the 
dusty  travellers  whose  faces  had  been  so 
carefully  concealed,  they  scrambled  out  of 
the  carriage,  and  dived  into  the  shelter  of 
the  hotel  to  which  they  were  driven,  with  a 
lightness  of  step  that  spoke  well  for  the 
stcate  of  their  spirits. 

Mrs.  Roberts  herself  enjoyed  the  release 
from  her  travelling  equipage,  fully  as  much 
as  her  daughters  could  do,  but  there  was 
more  of  sobriety  and  thoughtfulness  in  her 
movement.  She  looked  about  her,  and  be¬ 
came  immediately  aware  that  the  draperies 
of  the  window  curtains  w  ere  a  greiit  deal  too 
elegant  to  permit  any  hope  of  reasonable 
charges  at  the  hotel,  and  therefore  that  it 
would  be  absolute  necessary  for  her  to  find 
private  lodgings  before  night.  All  she  had 
yet  seen  of  the  place  convinced  her  that  it 
was  exceedingly  gay  and  elegant,  and  there¬ 
upon  she  naturally  determined  th.at  she  and 
her  family  would  be  exceedingly  gay  and 

eleorant  too.  a  sort  of  resolution  which  never 

®  •  •  • 
came  to  her  mind  unaccompanied  with 

[  another,  for  the  moment  at  least,  equally 

strong,  that  she  would  be  most  strenuously 

economical. 

“  We  must  not  stay  here  a  moment  longer 
than  we  can  help,  my  dear,”  said  she,  ad¬ 
dressing  her  husband.  “  Not  a  bed  to  be 
had  under  three  francs.  I’ll  answer  for  it. 
Dinner  we  must  have,  if  it  is  only  to  get 
house-room  for  an  hour  or  two,  .and  I  shall 
order  it  directly,  and  then  set  off  with  you 
and  Agatha,  to  look  for  lodgings.” 

“  With  me,  mamma!”  exclaimed  Agatha, 
with  every  appearance  of  disinclination  to 
the  proposal.  “  You  don’t  suppose  that  I 
intend  to  show  myself  in  such  a  place  .as 
this  dressed  as  I  am  now  ?  I  neither  can 
nor  will  do  it,  and  th.at’s  flat.” 

“  You  know,  Agatha,  that  you  speak  bet¬ 
ter  French  than  any  of  us,”  replied  her 
mother  coaxingly,  ”  and,  depend  upon  it, 
my  dear,  that  it  will  be  greatly  for  your 
comfort  and  advantage  to  go  with  me.  Girls 
have  always  such  a  quick  eye  for  closets 
and  wardrobes,  and  all  that;  besides,  the 
fact  is,  that  I  won’t  go  without  you.  I  never 
can  speak  French  in  my  best  manner  when 
I  am  as  hot  and  tired  as  I  am  now,  and  un¬ 
less  you  mean  to  go  back  to  Strasbourg  or 
some  of  the  little  villages  near  it,  to  pass 
the  summer,  you  muat  come  with  me  ;  so 
don’t  make  any  more  ditficulties  about  it, 
there’s  a  dear  girl.” 
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If  I  do  go,  tlien,  it  shall  be  without 
papa,”  returned  the  young  lady,  “  for 
change  of  dress,  you  know  very  well,  never 
can  make  such  a  ditference  in  him  as  to 
prevent  his  being  known  again.  The  best 
way,  if  I  must  go,  will  be  for  Bertha  to  lend 
me  her  crape  bonnet  and  mantle,  and  with 
this  old  black  gown  every  body  will  fancy, 
of  course,  that  I  am  somebody  in  mourn¬ 
ing,  and  then  /  certainly  shall  have  a  tolera¬ 
ble  chance  of  not  being  known  again,  for  I 
shall  first  come  out  visible  in  my  prejuge 
vaincu  bonnet  and  scarf.  And  as  for  you, 
mamma,  I  will  positively  not  stir  a  step  unless 
you  will  let  me  take  every  atom  of  ribbon 
out  of  your  bonnet,  and  that  flower  out 
of  your  cap,  and  you  shall  have  Maria’s 
thick  green  veil  and  your  own  horrid  old 
travelling  shawl,  and  then  I  think  we  may 
venture.  But,  remember,  never  as  long  as 
you  stay  here  shall  you  ever  put  on  that 
striped  gown  again.” 

All  these  conditions  being  complied  with, 
the  dinner  was  ordered,  and  while  it  was 
preparing  the  masquerading  apparel  of  the 
two  ladies  was  prepared  also,  and  having 
performed  their  parts  at  the  repast,  they  sat 
off  immediately  after  it,  looking,  as  Maria 
assured  them,  so  very  queer  and  unlike 
themselves,  that  she  did  not  conceive  there 
could  be  any  danger  of  their  ever  being  re¬ 
cognized  afterwards. 


Had  the  landscape-loving  Bertha  Har¬ 
rington  been  of  the  party  it  is  likely  enough 
that  the  lodging-seeking  might  have  pro- 
ceeded  but  slowly,  for  it  is  difficult  to  take 
a  single  step  at  Baden-Baden  without  com¬ 
ing  in  sight  of  tempting  paths  which  so  ev¬ 
idently  lead  to  what  is  beautiful,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  turn  away  from  them.  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  the  family  convenience,  Mrs.  Ro¬ 
berts  and  her  daughter  Agatha  were  free 
from  all  such  wandering  weakness.  Moun¬ 
tains  and  forests  were  to  them  no  more  at¬ 
tractive  than  Salisbury  Plain  would  have 
been  under  similar  circumstances,  and  the 
murmuring  Oelbach  on  one  side,  and  the 
massive  walls  that  enclose  and  conceal  the 
chambers  of  the  secret  tribunal  on  the 
other,  stole  not  a  single  glance  from  the 
square  little  painted  boards  which  here  and 
there  volunteered  the  agreeable  intelligence 
that  “  appartiincnts  garnis  ’’were  still  to  be 
had.  Not  one  of  these  welcome  notices 
was  neglected ;  even  where  the  outvyard 
appearance  of  the  accommodation  offered 


was  such  as  to  produce  from  the  young 
lady  a  very  eager  exclamation,  such  as, 

“  For  dear  life  do  not  go  in  there,  mam¬ 
ma!”  or,  “  How  can  you  suppose,  ma’am, 
that  we  can  all  be  packed  into  such  a  hole 
as  this  ?”  the  indefatigable  Mrs.  Roberts 
replied,  “  It  is  impossible  to  judge,  Agatha, 
till  we  have  seen  every  thing.”  In  many 
cases  the  little  square  boards  led  them  to 
the  examination  of  little  square  rooms,  too 
miserably  small  to  afford  any  hope  to  the 
heated  and  weary  Mrs.  Roberts  that  her 
party  might  be  coaxed  into  enduring  them. 
The  heart  and  soul  of  this  excellent  parent 
and  admirable  manager  were  about  equally 
divided  between  vanity  and  economy, 
though  sometimes  the  one,  and  sometimes 
the  other  seemed  to  have  the  preponder¬ 
ance,  which,  of  course,  depended  upon  the 
particular  circumstances  in  which  she 
found  herself  placed;  but  when  she  set  out 
upon  this  quest  in  search  of  lodgings,  econ¬ 
omy  was  decidedly  in  the  ascendant.  She 
had  not  yet  forgotten,  good  lady,  all  she  had 
suffered  at  Paris  from  having  permitted  her 
love  of  practical  elegance  to  overpower  the 
influence  of  her  theoretical  economy,  and 
although  her  admirable  management  in  ob- 
taining  Miss  Harrington  as  an  inmate  had 
saved  her  from  the  immediate  consequen¬ 
ces  of  this  indiscretion,  she  was  really  and 
truly  doing  all  she  conld  to  keep  the  scales 
which  indicated  the  state  of  her  mind  as  to 
prudence  and  splendor,  as  evenly  balanced 
as  possible  :  nay,  she  fancied  at  this  partic¬ 
ular  time  she  rather  wished  to  give  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  to  prudence,  either  as  a  sort  of 
private  atonement  for  her  Paris  blunders, 
or  because  she  had  some  indistinct  visions 
of  Roman  greatness  in  the  distance.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  she  repeatedly  endeavored,  or 
appeared  to  endeavor,  to  prove  that  many 
of  the  little  lodgings  they  now  went  over 
would  be  good  enough,  quite  good  enough, 
if  they  could  but  contrive  to  have  an  addi¬ 
tional  bed  or  two  added  to  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  they  offered. 

“  How  can  you  say  so,  mamma  ?”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  vexed  Agatha,  upon  one  occa¬ 
sion,  when  the  apartment  under  examina¬ 
tion  was  not  only  exceedingly  small,  but 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  dark 
passage,  which  gave  any  thing  but  a  distin¬ 
guished  air  to  the  approach.  “  How  can 
yon  talk  of  bringing  Miss  Harrington  into 
such  a  place  as  this?  You  know  she  can 
be  obstinate  when  she  takes  it  into  her 
head.  I  would  advise  you  to  remember  the 
resolute  stand  she  made  against  our  either 
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of  US  sleeping  in  the  same  room  with  her.  |  “I  will  tell  you  at  once,  ma’am,  what  I 
It  would  be  very  short-sighted  economy  if  should  propose,  if  you  wish  to  hear  it,”  re- 
you  were  to  disgust  her,  just  at  the  begin-  plied  Agatha,  who  was  really  becoming 
ning,  in  this  manner.  I  think  from  what  I  every  day  cleverer  and  cleverer;  “I  would 
know  of  her  that  she  is  quite  capable  of  not  propose  that  you  should  take  a  house 
writing  to  her  relations  to  tell  them  that  she  that  is  most  abominably  dear,  but  on  the 
is  so  extremely  uncomfortable  that  she  can-  contrary,  that  you  should  take  the  house 
not  bear  it.”  which  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  cheap- 

“  And  I  think,  my  dear,  from  what  I  est  we  have  seen.  I  should  propose  that 
know  of  her  relations,  that  if  she  did,  she  without  trotting  about  in  this  horrid  man- 
would  get  nothing  for  her  pains  but  a  good  ner  any  more,  you  should  at  once  go  back 
scolding,”  replied  her  mother.  to  the  house  with  the  balcony,  and  secure 

“  Very  likely,  ma’am,”  returned  the  acute  that  for  as  many  months  as  you  think  we 
Agatha,  •*  if  she  were  such  a  fool  as  to  are  likely  to  stay.” 

write  to  that  impertinent  old  lady  in  Paris.  “  The  house  with  the  balcony,  Agatha!” 
But  that  is  not  what  she  would  do,  you  may  exclaimed  Mrs.  Roberts,  in  dismay.  ‘‘  You 
depend  upon  it;  she  would  write  to  her  must  certainly  be  joking,  child.  You  know 
father,  ma’am,  and  such  an  application  as  very  well  that  they  asked  exactly  double  for 
that  might  answer  better,  perhaps.”  that  house  of  the  price  we  might  get  the 

“  Good  gracious,  child!  what  could  have  cottage  for  ;  you  cannot  possibly  suppose 
put  such  a  very  disagreeable  idea  into  your  that  I  would  give  such  a  rent  as  that?” 
head  ?”  returned  Mrs.  Roberts.  “  I  would  “Very  well,  ma’am.  Of  course  you 
not  have  such  a  thing  happen  for  a  hundred  must  do  what  you  like ;  I  cam  sure  I  do  not 
pounds,  or  more  too,  perhaps.  Suppose  we  mean  to  dictate.  You  asked  for  my  opin- 
go  back,  Agatha,  to  that  pretty  house  that  ion,  and  I  have  given  it.  You  cannot  blame 
looked  out  upon  a  garden?  It  was  most  me  for  saying  what  I  think,  when  you  de- 
abominably  dear,  certainly,  but  it  might,  sire  me  to  do  so.” 

after  all,  be  better  economy  to  give  a  high  “  But,  Agatha,  how  is  it  possible  that  you 
rent  just  for  one  or  two  of  the  summer  can  call  the  very  handsomest  lodging  we 
months,  than  run  the  risk  of  losing  this  have  seen  in  the  whole  place,  the  cheapest  ? 
girl.  Don’t  you  think  that  house  would  do  Why  they  asked  three  hundred  francs  a 
very  well,  my  dear  ?”  month  for  it,  my  dear.  I  really  believe  you 

“  No,  mamma,  I  do  not,”  replied  Agatha,  do  not  know  what  you  are  talking  about.” 
feeling  her  courage  strengthened  by  her  “  Oh  yes,  I  do,  ma’am.  I  beg  your  par- 
easy  victory.  “Though  the  fine  folks  we  don,  but  I  know  perfectly  well  what  I  am 
met  as  we  came  into  the  town  did  not  see  talking  about.  The  Balcony  House  is  three 
much  of  us,  I  should  think  that  you  must  hundred  francs  a  month,  and  the  little  hole 
have  seen  enough  of  them  to  be  very  sure,  of  a  cottage  that  you  talk  of,  is  one  hundred 
that  let  us  dress  and  look  as  well  as  we  and  fifty,  and  such  being  their  respective 
may,  they  would  see  us  all  at  the  bottom  of  rents,  my  opinion  most  decidedly  is,  that 
the  sea  before  they  would  come  to  call  upon  the  Balcony  House  is  the  cheaper  of  the 
us  in  such  a  little  bit  of  a  cottage  as  that,  two.” 

I  suppose  you  have  forgotten,  mamma,  that  “  Well,  my  dear,  perhaps  you  are  right 
you  have  brought  a  letter  to  the  dowager  after  all,  as  a  matter  of  comparison,  which, 
grand-duchess  !  Just  fancy  any  of  her  to  be  sure,  is  the  only  fair  way  of  judging 
people  bringing  an  invitation  to  such  a  any  thing.  But,  nevertheless,  you  must  al- 
house  as  that!  and  also  fancy,  if  you  can,  low  that  three  hundred  francs  a  month  is  a 
two  such  men  as  those  we  saw  riding  with  great  deal  for  us  to  pay  for  a  mere  summer 
that  carriage  being  introduced  to  us,  per-  lodging,  where,  of  course,  we  should  never, 
haps  at  a  ball,  and  then  inquiring  where  we  1  with  our  present  strict  plans  of  economy, 
lived  !  Only  fancy  how  pleasant  it  would  think  of  giving  a  party.” 
be  to  tell  them  that  w‘ lodged  at  a  little  “  Whether  you  give  parties  or  not,  mamma, 
low  house  with  two  small  windows  in  front  makes  not  the  slightest  difference  in  the 
of  it.”  question,  which  is  simply  whether  it  will  be 

“For  goodness  sake,  Agatha,  what  best  and  most  prudent,  under  all  the  cir- 
would  you  propose  then  ?”  said  her  mother,  cumstances,  to  cram  your  family  into  such 
looking  a  good  deal  provoked  at  her  perti-  an  oven  of  a  place  as  the  cottage,  during 
nacity,  and  the  more  so,  perhaps,  because  the  vehement  heat  of  a  German  summer, 
she  felt  such  very  perfect  sympathy  with  all  |  without  the  slightest  chance  of  their  dismal 
she  said. 
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imprisonment  being  enlivened  by  a  single 
acquaintance,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  sav¬ 
ing  about  thirty  pounds  upon  the  expenses 
of  the  whole  year.” 

“  Why,  to  be  sure,  Agatha,  as  you  put 
it,”  replied  her  mother  thoughtfully,  ”  it 
does  seem  almost  a  pity  to  deny  ourselves 
what  would  be  so  very  agreeable,  for  the 
sake  of  thirty  pounds  upon  the  whole  year, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  it  would 
make  a  wonderful  difference  in  the  style  of 
our  appearance;  and  Bertha  Harrington 
certainly  does  pay  a  very  han<lsome  sum, 
which  of  course  1  know  must  help  us  great¬ 
ly.  But  I  am  terrified,  Agatha,  at  the  idea 
of  getting  into  trouble  again.” 

“  Nonsense,  mamma,  there  is  not  the 
least  danger  of  it,”  replied  Agatha,  increas¬ 
ing  in  energy  as  she  perceived  the  success  1 
of  her  efforts.  “  The  only  real  danger  of 
your  getting  into  trouble,  as  you  call  it, 
arises  from  your  not  keeping  constantly  be¬ 
fore  your  eyes,  the  ruinous  mischief  which 
must  ever  be  sure  to  arise  from  half  meas¬ 
ures.  Now  just  observe,  for  one  moment, 
while  the  proprietor  of  this  elegant  apart¬ 
ment  is  engaged  in  shutting  up  her  squalling 
child,  how  frightfully  great  is  the  danger  you  j 
will  run  if  you  do  fall  into  half  measures  at ; 
this  very  critical  moment.  In  the  first  place, 
the  continuance  of  Bertha  Harrington’s 
four  hundred  a  year,  of  course  depends  up¬ 
on  her  being  decently  lodged  and  accommo¬ 
dated.  In  the  next,  you  must  be  aware  that 
the  prospects  of  Maria  and  myself  depend 
altogether  upon  the  class  of  people  among 
whom  we  take  our  place  in  every  new  cir¬ 
cle  we  get  into.  How  perfectly  absurd  it 
would  be  for  us  to  put  down  our  names  at 
the  residence,  and  transmit  to  the  lady  in 
waiting  our  letter  of  introduction  to  the  dow- 
ager  grand-duchess,  with  no  better  address 
to  give  than  your  thirty-shilling  a  week  lodg¬ 
ing,  next  door  to  the  butcher’s! — that  is 
what  I  mean  by  a  half  measure,  mamma. 
If  we  are  to  lodge  next  door  to  the  butcher, 
burn  your  letter  to  the  duchess,  and  let  us 
creep  in  and  out  of  our  hole  in  a  manner  to 
be  as  little  noticed  as  possible.  Another 
half  measure,  observe,  is  the  absurdity  of 
straining  every  nerve,  and  running  to  the 
very  brink  of  destruction,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  elegant  dresses,  and  then  to  come  here 
and  take  such  a  lodging  for  us,  as  will  give 
us  a  very  equivocal  appearance  in  point  of 
character  if  we  put  them  on.  If  saving  up 
money,  ma’am,  is  really  your  only  object, 
what  you  ought  to  have  done  was  to  buy 
each  of  us,  and  yourself  into  the  bargain,  two 


or  three  decent-looking  colored  calico  gowns 
before  we  left  England — they  wear  an  im¬ 
mense  while,  you  know,  and  would  have 
been  as  good  as  new  now — a  good  stout 
shawl,  and  a  straw  bonnet  for  each  of  us 
would  have  completed  our  costumes,  and 
then  we  might,  with  perfect  propriety,  have 
taken  your  favorite  lodging  next  the  butch¬ 
er,  and  perhaps,  as  I  believe  we  are  rather 
well-looking  girls,  we  might,  if  we  had  any 
luck,  have  got  up  a  little  flirtation  w  ith  his 
sons  or  nephews.” 

“  Good  gracious,  Agatha,  how  you  do  run 
on  !”  replied  the  fully  convinced,  yet  high- 
spirited  Mrs.  Roberts.  “  As  the  woman  of 
the  house  has  thought  proper  to  run  away 
and  leave  us  to  ourselves,  1  have  not  the 
slightest  objection,  my  dear,  to  sit  here  and 
listen  to  you,  for  you  express  yourself  very 
much  in  my  own  style — I  mean  to  say  that 
you  speak  with  a  good  deal  of  eloquence 
and  good  sense.  It  is  a  sort  of  inheritance, 
Agatha,  and  you  ought  to  be  thankful  for 
it.  But  to  be  quite  honest  with  you,  my 
dear  child,  I  never  did  really  think  that  poor¬ 
looking  place  would  do  for  us — only,  you 
know,  1  always  consider  it  right  to  check  your 
lively  imagination  a  little.  However,  on  the 
present  occasion,  1  believe  we  agree  tolera¬ 
bly  well  on  the  main  points  of  the  case,  and 
if  this  tiresome  woman  would  but  come 
back  to  take  our  answer  about  this  dismal 
place,  the  best  thing  we  can  do,  I  suspect, 
will  be  to  return  to  that  abominably  dear 
Balcony  House  at  once,  and  secure  it;  for 
I  really  cannot  trot  about  all  the  evening 
without  know  ing  where  1  am  to  lay  my  wea¬ 
ry  head  at  night.  I  am  always  ready.  Hea¬ 
ven  knows,  to  do  all  I  can  for  my  family, 
but  there  is  reason  in  everything.  But  you 
must  observe,  Agatha,  that  in  taking  the 
Balcony  House,  I  make  a  great  effort  for 
the  gratification  and  advantage  of  my  fami¬ 
ly,  and  the  high  rent  must  be  made  up  by 
economy  in  other  things.  You  and  Maria 
must  be  very  careful  about  your  washing, 
and  I  most  certainly  shall  not  allow  any  fruit 
after  dinner,  nor  any  cream,  except  just  for 
your  father  and  me  at  breakfast.” 

This  important  discussion  being  thus  hap¬ 
pily  brought  to  a  conclusion,  the  mother 
and  daughter  descended  from  the  apartment 
in  which  they  had  been  left  by  the  civil  Al¬ 
satian  hostess,  in  order  that  they  might  dis¬ 
cuss,  without  interruption,  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  her  neat  little  hou.se,  and  meet¬ 
ing  her  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  in  the  act 
of  returning  to  know  their  pleasure,  Mrs. 
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Roberts  announced  to  her  with  great  dig¬ 
nity  tliat  ‘hSVm  maisan  ctait  abominablement 
petit,  (t  qu^H  fallait  chercher  nne  autre  plus 
coniunable  d  Icur  rang”  The  good  frau 
made  an  extremely  low  courtesy,  not  quite 
sure  that  she  rightly  understood  what  the 
lady  said,  hut  construing,  hy  a  sort  of  in¬ 
stinctive  consciousness  of  disappointment, 
the  repeated  noddings  of  Mrs.  Roberts’s 
head  into  a  civil  assurance  that  she  liked 
her  house  very  much,  but  that,  somehow  or 
other,  it  would  not  do  for  her. 

The  return  of  the  purveying  detachment, 
which  had  seemed  to  the  party  they  had 
left  to  be  most  wonderfully  long,  delayed, 
was  hailed  almost  with  a  shout. 

“Well,  my  dear,”  said  Mr.  Roberts, 
“  what’s  the  news?  Are  we  to  stay  in  this 
dull,  and,  doubtless,  equally  dear  house? 
are  we  to  lodge  with  the  wolves  in  those 
dismal-looking  woods  up  yonder?  or  have 
you,  with  your  usual  cleverness  and  care 
for  us  all,  been  able  to  find  some  tolerably 
pleasant  little  lodging,  where  we  may  be 
quiet  and  comfortable,  and  save  money  till 
the  winter  and  the  balls  come  again  ?” 

This  speech  was  pronounced  with  so 
much  good  humor,  and  such  a  very  evident 
intention  to  be  amiable,  that  Mrs.  Roberts, 
though  excessively  hot,  very  tired,  and  with 
her  conscience  in  that  uncomfortable,  irri¬ 
table  sort  of  state  which  tends  to  ill-hurnor, 
if  not  to  repentance,  could  not  avoid  be¬ 
stowing  about  three-tenths  of  a  smile  upon 
him  as  she  replied,  “  You  may  be  quite  sure 
my  dear,  that  I  have  not  fagged  myself  into 
this  state  for  nothing.  When  I  undertake 
to  do  a  thing  1  believe  I  generally  do  it  well. 
You  will  neither  have  to  remain  in  a  nasty, 
cheating,  vulgar  inn,  Mr.  Roberts,  nor  yet 
will  I  condemn  you  to  sleep  with  the  wolves. 
But  for  mercy’s  sake  give  me  something  to 
drink.  The  fatigue  1  have  gone  through 
since  I  left  this  house  is  something  past  be- 
lief!” 

“Ring  the  bell,  Maria!”  replied  the  at¬ 
tentive  husband,  himself  hastening  to  disen¬ 
cumber  his  panting  helpmate  from  all  such 
parts  of  her  drapery  as  it  was  convenient  to 
part  with. 

“  Moselle,  my  dear  ? — shall  it  be  moselle  ? 
— mixed  with  a  little  water,  I  suppose.  I 
do  certainly  think  that  they  have  got  the 
brightest  sunshine  here  that  is  to  be  found 
any  where.  It  would  almost  be  a  relief, 
wouldn’t  it,  to  fix  one’s  eyes  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  upon  the  deep  shade  of  some  of  our 
London  streets  ?” 

“  Do  go  and  get  me  a  towel,  Maria,  out 


of  the  bed-room ;  I  feel  as  if  I  should  die 
with  the  heat,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Roberts, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  as  soon  as 
the  light  step  of  her  obedient  daughter  had 
procured  for  her  the  ample  instrument 
which  she  required  for  her  relief,  and  ap¬ 
pearing  to  be  greatly  relieved  after  contin¬ 
uing  the  use  of  it  for  some  minutes.  Aga¬ 
tha,  meanwhile,  who  had  shared  her  labors, 
though  apparently  without  suffering  quite 
so  much  from  it,  contented  herself  by 
stretching  her  length  upon  the  sofa,  and  re¬ 
galing  herself  with  a  refreshing  draught 
similar  to  that  of  her  mamma,  and  obtained 
by  the  flattering  aid  of  her  brother,  who, 
though  by  no  means  particularly  famous  for 
waiting  upon  his  sisters,  condescended  to 
do  so  in  the  present  instance,  for  the  sake 
of  indulging  in  a  few  whispered  inquiries  as 
to  the  result  of  the  lodging  hunting. 

“  I  hope,  Agatha,”  said  he,  “you  have  not 
let  my  mother  indulge  in  any  very  violent 
economical  whims  in  finding  a  house  for 
us  ?  You  don’t  imagine,  1  suppose,  that  I 
have  been  enjoying  a  tete-d-tete  with  my 
papa  all  the  time  you  have  been  away.  This 
costume,  you  know,  is  perfectly  comnie  il 
faut  for  a  travelling  man  of  fashion,  and 
adorned  as  you  now  see  me,  1  have  already 
found  my  way  into  the  very  centre  of  the 
fashion  and  gaiety  of  Baden  ;  and  a  nice 
place  it  seems  to  be  ;  much  too  elegant,  I 
can  tell  you,  for  me  to  submit  to  be  seen 
coming  out  of  a  barrack  by  way  of  a  lodg¬ 
ing.  What  sort  of  a  place  has  she  got  for 
us?” 

“  She  has  got,  or  rather,  Mr.  Edward,  I 
have  got,  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  most 
stylish  lodgings  in  the  town.  I  suspect  by 
what  I  saw  as  we  walked  about,  that  many 
of  the  best  people  stay  at  the  hotels,  but  I 
knew  it  was  no  good  to  try  for  that,  so,  af¬ 
ter  a  monstrous  tough  battle,  I  fairly  badg¬ 
ered  her  out  of  taking  a  horrid  little  house 
with  a  parcel  of  cupboards  in  it,  and  now 
we  have  got  a  very  genteel-looking  concern, 
I  assure  you  ;  in  short,  it  is  a  sort  of  place 
that  you  need  not  be  ashamed  of  if  you  hap¬ 
pen  to  make  any  young  man  acquaintance 
that  you  may  like  to  bring  home.  I  thought 
of  that,  I  assure  you.” 

“  You  were  quite  right,  my  dear,  for  more 
reasons  than  one,”  replied  her  brother,  dis¬ 
playing  his  pretty,  regular,  and  particularly 
small  teeth,  by  a  satirical  sort  of  one-sided 
smile,  which  he  had  for  some  weeks  past 
been  very  successfully  practising  before  his 
mirror — “quite  right, ’Gatha ;  nothing  in 
nature  is  so  horrible  as  for  a  fellow  to  make 
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play  and  get  into  the  dwelling  of  a  pretty  tiling  quite  my  own  way,  would  be  to  see 
well-dressed  girl  with  whom  he  has  danced  her  admired  by  all  the  men  that  looked  at 
at  a  ball,  and  find  her  esconced  in  a  vulgar  her;  and  then  you  know  there  would  be 


one-windowed  parlor,  looking  more  like  a  j  some  iun  in  snapping  my  fingers  at  them 
dungeon  than  a  fitting  abode  for  beauties,  all,  knowing  that  1  had  the  game  in  my  own 
Therefore,  my  dear,  though  I  am  vastly  hand.  Besides,  it  would  render  the  love- 
obliged  to  you  for  my  share  of  your  good  making,  which  must  come  some  day  or  oth- 
deeds,  1  give  you  credit  for  sufficient  com-  cr,  you  know,  so  much  more  easy.  If  I 
mon  sense  to  have  made  you  do  all  you  could  but  see  one  really  fine  fashionable 
have  done  for  your  own  sake  or  Maria’s.’'  fellow  admire  her,  1  should  begin  the  busi- 
“  And  I  declare  to  you,  Edward,  what-  ness  at  once.  And  I  think  1  will  venture 
ever  you  may  think  of  it,”  returned  his  sis-  to  say,  that  1  should  not  be  very  long  before 
ter,  “  that  the  doing  what  is  right  and  pro-  1  brought  her  into  a  proper  frame  of  mind, 
per  by  that  little  dreamy  thing,  Bertha,  had  But  now  I  confess,  1  never  think  of  the  job 
some  share  in  making  me  stand  such  a  bat-  without  yawning.  I  positively  dread  the 
tie  against  mamma’s  economy.  1  do  think  having  to  dance  with  her.  But  you  need 
that  she  pays  enough  to  give  her  a  right  to  not  look  so  frightened,  Agatha;  1  know  it 
expect  decent  lodgings.  Don’t  you?”  must  be  done,  child,  as  well  as  you  do,  and 
“  Why,  as  to  that,  my  dear,  I  cannot  say  do  it  I  shall,  all  in  good  time.” 
that  my  conscience  would  trouble  me  if  the  By  the  time  the  cautiously  muttered  con- 
young  lady  were  lodged  in  a  tea-kettle.  Her  versation  between  the  brother  and  sister 
situation  is  quite  difi’erent  from  that  of  your-  had  reached  this  point,  Mrs.  Roberts  began 
self  and  Maria.  You  have  both  of  you  got  to  find  herself  in  a  considerable  degree  re- 
to  find  husbands,  and  find  them  you  must,  lieved  from  the  superabundant  caloric  pro- 
or  I  shall  kill  you,  for  the  having  a  pair  ofjduced  by  her  vehement  exertions  in  the 
old  maids  for  sisters  would  be  considerably  I  service  of  her  family ;  and  having  drained 
more  than  I  could  stand.  Yet  it  is  no  very  |  the  last  drop  from  her  second  goblet  of  mo- 


easy  matter  either,  though  you  are  pretty  j  selle  and  water,  and  her  towel  being  ex¬ 
looking  girls  too.  But  as  I  suspect  that  i  changed  for  her  pocket-handkerchief,  she 
you  will  have  precious  little  money,  and  as  indulged  in  a  sprinkling  of  eau-de-Cologne, 
the  daughter  of  a  ci-divaut  banker  has  no  and  said,  “  Now  then,  sir,  you  must  please 
very  illustrious  rank  to  distinguish  her,  I  to  exert  yourself  a  little.  You  must  ring 
know  the  thing  wont  be  easy,  especially  as  the  bell,  and  order  the  bill  to  be  brought, 
there  are  a  pair  of  ye.  But  as  to  Bertha,  the  You  must  also  see  about  finding  a  porter  to 
affair  in  her  case  is  altogether  different,  carry  our  luggage.  The  place  they  are  to 
She  is  already  provided  for.  1  ha\e  quite  i  carry  it  to  is  the  Balcony  House,  just  be- 
made  up  my  mind  to  marry  her,  though  I  fore  you  come  to  the  hotel  with  the  sign  of 
certainly  do  think  that  she  is  altogether  the  the  Black  Eagle.  That  is  very  easily  set- 
most  uninteresting  little  animal  that  I  ever  tied,”  she  continued,  after  the  thoughtful 
saw  in  the  shape  of  a  young  girl.  1  feel,  pause  of  a  moment,  “  w'e  know  the  worst  of 
however,  that  it  is  a  duty  to  my  family,  as  it ;  it  will  cost  us  a  few’  francs,  and  there’s 
well  as  to  myself,  and  I  shall  do  it.  But  I !  an  end  of  the  plague  of  baggage  for  the 
do  w  ish  she  w'ere  a  little  more  attractive.”  next  three  months  or  so — hut  the  difiiculty 
“  Surely,  Edw’ard,  you  must  allow  that  lies  in  finding  out  how  we  are  to  convey 
she  is  rather  pretty,”  said  his  sister.  ourselves.  The  daylight  will  last  for  hours 

“  1  don’t  know’  what  you  mean  by  rather  yet,  and  I  can’t  stay  here  wasting  my  time, 
prettf/”  replied  the  young  man.  “Her  when  1  might  be  settling  myself comforta- 
eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  are  all  in  their  right  bly  in  our  beautiful  new  lodgings.  As  far 
places,  I  suppose,  but  there  is  nothing  in  as  I  am  concerned,  however,  there  is  no 
the  very  least  degree  attractive  about  her.  difficulty.  I  can  go  wrapped  up  as  1  did 
She  is  not  ugly,  certainly,  I  do  not  mean  before.  Nobody  will  know  me  again,  I’ll 
to  say  she  is,  and  I  know  well  enough  that  answer  for  it.  But  I  don’t  know'  w  hat  to 
her  fortune,  for  a  young  fellow' without  title,  do  about  the  girls.  Agatha  must  give  up 
would  make  her  a  capital  good  match  even  her  mourning  bonnet  and  cloak,  I  suppose, 
if  she  were.  So  that  I  have  no  notion  of  to  Bertha,  and  without  the  thick  crape  veil 
complaining  of  what  chance  has  thrown  in  there  will  be  no  safety  for  her,  she  is  so 
my  w'ay — far  from  it.  I  am,  on’ the  whole,  very  striking ;  and  you  sir,  I  am  sure  I 
very  well  pleased  about  it.  But  what  I  don’t  know’  what  in  the  world  we  are  to  do 
should  LIKE,  Agatha,  if  I  could  have  every  with  you.  Upon  my  word  you  are  too  bad 
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to  be  seen,  and  I  really  would  not  have  you  dered  white  as  snow,  as  listen  to  such  hum- 
known  again,  when  we  set  off  properly  in  drum.” 

our  own  character,  for  fifty  pounds.”  “  Well,  my  dear,  I  always  like  best  that 

“  Fifty  pounds,  my  dear!  Well,  that  is  you  should  have  your  own  way,  because  I 
a  good  deal,  to  be  sure,  in  order  to  keep  a  think  it  makes  us  all  more  comfortable,  and 
man  from  being  taken  for  himself.  How-  therefore  I  shall  never  make  any  objection 
ever,  you  may  do  with  me  exactly  whatever  to  your  calling  yourself  a  lady  of  fashion, and 
you  like  ;  1  am  ready  and  willing  to  get  into  all  the  rest  of  us  a  family  of  fashion,  if  you 
a  sack,  or  into  a  basket,  like  old  Sir  John  like  it.  But  you  will  not  persuade  me,  nev- 
Fallstaff,  if  you  can  but  manage  to  have  me  ertheless,  Sarah,  that  we  are,  any  of  us,  at 
carried  along,”  said  Mr.  Roberts,  with  great  all  of  the  same  class  as  those  who  are  called 
good-humor.  people  of  fashion  in  England.” 

“  There  is  no  joke  in  it,  sir,  I  can  tell  “  And  what  on  earth  do  you  suppose 
you,”  replied  his  wife,  with  a  good  deal  of  made  me  decide  upon  leaving  England,  Mr. 
severity.  “  What  is  the  use  of  my  exerting  Roberts?”  returned  his  lady,  with  a  very 
myself  as  I  have  done,  or  making  such  an  expressive  smile,  which  said,  as  plainly  as 
effort  as  I  must  do,  in  order  to  enable  me  a  smile  could  speak,  ”  Silly  man  1  you  have 
to  pay  for  the  beautiful  lodgings  I  have  ta-  stumbled  upon  the  truth  without  knowing 
ken,  if  we  are  all  to  be  brought  down  slap  it  1”  But  plain  spoken  as  the  smile  was, 
from  the  air  and  style  of  a  family  of  fashion,  Mrs.  Roberts  would  not  trust  to  it,  but  ris- 
which,  for  the  sake  of  my  children,  I  am  ing  from  her  seat,  and  shaking  her  gar- 
quite  determined  to  keep  up,  by  your  being  ments  into  proper  order  for  again  setting 
seen  such  a  figure  as  you  are  now  ?”  forth  into  the  grayish  daylight  of  Baden- 

“  Well,  wife,  well!”  returned  the  ci-dc-  Baden,  she  said,  “Depend  upon  it,  Mr. 
vant  citizen,  giving  an  expressive  look  to  Roberts,  and  take  it  into  your  mind  once 
the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  which  was  still  a  very  for  all,  that  1  would  have  seen  all  the  for- 
respectable  garment,  “  I  have  told  you  that  eign  countries  we  have  passed  through  al- 
you  may  do  what  you  like  with  me,  and  so  ready,  and  all  that  I  intend  to  pass  through 
you  may,  my  dear,  for  1  don’t  care  a  farthing  into  the  bargain,  one  and  all  of  them,  swamp- 
how  you  manage  it,  so  that  you  do  but  con-  ed  and  sunk  for  evermore  to  the  bottom  of 
trive  to  bring  me  to  the  bed  I  am  to  sleep  the  sea,  before  I  would  have  left  my  English 
in,  by  ten  o’clock  or  thereabouts,  for  I  re-  comforts,  my  tidy  store-room,  and  my  stair- 
ally  am  very  tired.  But  still,  though  I  carpets,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  to  scramble 
don’t  want  to  oppose  you  in  any  thing,  I  up  and  down  the  world  as  we  are  doing  now, 
can’t  help  saying,  that  I  do  think  travelling  unless  I  had  happened  to  know  from  good  au- 
about  has  turned  your  head  a  little.  Why,  thority,  that  we  might  be  taken  for  people 
in  Heaven’s  name,  wife,  should  you  set  us  of  fashion  abroad,  though  we  could  not  at 
all  {ov  a  family  of  fashion?  How  can  home.  You  might  have  known  me  well 
a  Loudon  banker’s  family,  with  seven  hun-  enough  to  be  quite  sure  that  I  had  pretty 
dred  a  year,  ever  be  mistaken  for  any  such  strong  reasons  for  what  I  was  about.  I  sup- 
thing?  A  fiimily  of  fashion  means  a  noble-  pose  it  is  because  you  don’t  give  yourself 
man’s  family,  as  T  take  it;  or,  may  be  that  the  trouble  of  thinking,  Mr.  Roberts,  or 
of  a  wealthy  aristocratical  Member  of  Par-  you  might  have  found  out  yourself,  even  be- 
liament,  or  that  of  a  long-descended  tip-top  fore  we  had  seen  it  with  our  own  eyes,  by 
baronet.  But  I  do  not  believe,  wife,  that  merely  listening  to  those  who  had  dene  the 
any  body  in  the  whole  world  ever  dreamed  same  thing  before  us — you  might  have  found 
of  a  family  like  ours  being  taken  {or  people  out  that  when  a  set  of  English  people  set 
of  fashion.  1  wish  you  would  not  say  that  off  upon  their  travels,  with  money  enough 
any  more,  my  dear,  because  it  makes  me  in  their  pockets  to  dress  smart,  and  to  make 
afraid  that  we  shall  all  get  laughed  at.”  a  little  show  now  and  then,  by  driving  about 
“  You  may  take  my  word  for  it,  Mr.  Rob-  like  regular  milors,  they  very  soon  get  jum- 
erts,  that  you  would  get  laughed  at,  and  bled  together  both  with  those  above  and 
most  deservedly  too,  if  any  body  could  hear  those  below  them,  so  that  it  is  one  of  the 
you  putting  forth  such  fusty,  musty,  old-  most  difficult  things  in  the  wwld  for  the 
fashioned  nonsense,  by  way  of  law.  All  natives,  or  even  for  other  English  travellers 
that  sort  of  stuff  might  have  done  very  well,  themselves  when  they  are  all  whirling  about 
good  man,  some  half  a  century  ago,  but  together,  to  find  out  (if  people  don’t  stay  too 
now  you  might  as  well  expect  people  to  long  in  one  place)  who  are  really  people  of 
wear  full-bottomed  cauliflower  wigs,  pow-  fashion,  and  w'ho  are  not.  At  any  rate,  it’s 
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the  best  chance  there  is  for  us,  and  that  is 
quite  enough  to  make  me  feel  that  it  is  my 
duty  to  my  family  to  go  on  as  I  have  begun. 
And  you  will  think  so  too,  sir,  when  your 
children  have  all  made  the  connexions  which 
I  anticipate  for  them.  And  now,  I  hope, 
you  understand  what  I  am  about,  and  no 
more  need  be  said  on  the  subject.” 

“  If  it  is  all  the  same  to  you,  my  dear,” 
said  Mr.  Roberts,  who  had  very  meekly 
listened  to  his  lady’s  long  harangue,  but  who 
now  certainly  did  look  very  tired  indeed ; 
“  and  if  you  could  contrive  to  let  me  be 
put  into  the  first  set  that  goes,  I  shall  be 
very  thankful,  for,  somehow  or  other,  I  do 
feel  so  sleepy  that  I  can  hardly  keep  my 
eyes  open.  Do  manage,  my  dear,  to  let  me 
be  one  of  the  first.” 

‘‘  First  or  last,  my  dear,”  replied  his  wife, 

you  will  be  the  most  difficult  person  to 
manage  of  the  whole  party,  you  may  de¬ 
pend  upon  that.” 

”  1  am  sure,  Sarah,  I  am  very  sorry  for 
it,”  said  the  worthy  man  in  the  most  peni¬ 
tent  tone  imaginable.  ”  I  would  do  any 
thing  in  the  world  that  I  could  to  help  you 
out  of  your  trouble,  if  I  did  but  know  how  ; 
but  really  I  do  not,  any  more  than  if  I  was 
a  child  born  yesterday.” 

“  Of  course  you  don’t,  sir,”  returned  Mrs. 
Roberts,  “  we  all  know  that,  and  what  you 
cannot  do  for  yourself  we  must  do  for  you. 
Hy  the  bye,  Edward,  don’t  you  think  that 
your  father  could  put  on  your  Greek  cap? 
the  red  one  I  mean,  with  the  blue  tassel. 
You  will  never  wear  it  here.  I’ll  answer  for 
it,  nor  your  father  either,  poor  man,  for,  to 
be  sure,  he  will  look  queer  enough  in  it, 
w  on’t  he  ?  But  if  he  was  to  put  that  on,  and 
just  walk  with  an  unlighted  cigar  in  his 
mouth,  he  might  meet  all  the  fine  folks  in 
the  place,  and  defy  any  one  of  them  to  know 
him  afterwards — he  that  never  smokes  and 
never  wore  a  Greek  cap  in  his  life.  Don’t 
you  think  it  would  do,  Edward  ?” 

**  Why,  yes,  ma’am,”  replied  her  son,  “  I 
think  he  would  be  perfectly  safe.  Only,  if 
you  please,  you  must  not  insist  upon  my  at¬ 
tending  upon  him  in  person.  He  is  perfect¬ 
ly  welcome  to  my  cap,  but  I  cannot  promise 
for  my  gravity.” 

After  a  few  minntes  further  conversation 
the  matter  was[settled  by  Mr.  Roberts  adopt¬ 
ing,  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness, 
the  costume  above  mentioned,  and  in  this 
guise  following  his  still  muflled  lady,  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  yards,  till  he  saw  her 
safely  concealed  in  the  Balcony  House. 
He  then  boldly  entered  after  her,  and  as 
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soon  as  she  had  deposited  him  in  the  hands 
of  the  landlady  she  returned  with  all  speed 
to  the  hotel,  and  having  seen  the  baggage 
of  the  party  set  off  before  her,  she  sat  about 
marshalling  the  young  ladies  in  the  most 
prudent  style  her  fertile  imagination  could 
suggest. 


During  the  whole  of  these  domestic  dis- 
cussions  and  manoBuvrings,  Bertha  Harring¬ 
ton  had  been  seated  at  a  little  side  window 
of  the  hotel,  which,  opening  from  one  of 
the  most  obscure  bed-rooms  in  it,  command¬ 
ed  a  view  that  made  her  nerves  thrill 
with  delight,  and  caused  her  with  deep  sin¬ 
cerity  to  bless  the  benignity  of  Providence 
which,  notwithstanding  her  dreadful  suffer¬ 
ings,  permitted  her  to  feel  with  all  the  keen¬ 
ness  of  youthful  sensation,  that  she  had  still 
the  power  of  enjoyment  left  within  her,  and 
that  it  was  only  necessary  for  her  to  look 
out  upon  the  lovely  face  of  nature,  to  taste 
it.  Had  poor  Bertha  suffered  less,  she 
would  probably  have  borne  W’ith  less  philo¬ 
sophy  the  annoyance  of  being  associated 
with  people  to  whom,  with  all  her  gentle¬ 
ness,  she  found  it  was  quite  impossible  to 
attach  herself.  But  the  fearful  agony  w  hich 
every  thought  turned  back  upon  her  Irish 
home  was  sure  to  bring  back  with  it,  and 
the  horrible  dread  which  occasionally  occur¬ 
red  to  her,  that  it  was  possible  that  her  fa¬ 
ther  might  command  her  return,  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  her  again  under  the 
care  of  her  deeply  suspected  governess, 
made  her  shrink  from  every  thought  of  com¬ 
plaining  of  her  present  quarters,  or  of  doing 
any  thing  that  might  suggest  the  idea  of  re¬ 
calling  her.  Deep  sorrow,  or  indeed  vehe¬ 
ment  emotion  of  any  kind,  developes  the 
faculties  and  the  feelings  at  Bertha’s  age 
with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  could  the 
mother,  so  suddenly  and  mysteriously 
snatched  away  from  her,  have  been  permit¬ 
ted  to  look  back  upon  her  as  she  was  now^, 
she  could  hardly  have  recognized  the  play¬ 
ful  thoughtless  creature  she  had  left,  in  the 
deeply  meditative  eye,  and  the  calm  and 
steadfast  composure  of  countenance’and  de¬ 
meanor,  w'hich  her  desolate  child  now  exhib¬ 
ited.  Poor  Bertha  !  She  must  by  nature 
have  had  a  loving  heart,  or  she  could  not 
have  doted  on  her  mother  with  such  fend 
devotion  ;  but  now  it  would  have  been  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  any  human  creature,  of  any  sex 
or  age,  so  thoroughly  isolated  in  feeling,  or 
in  a  state  of  such  perfect  mental  solitude  as 
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herself.  She  thought  of  all  this  as  she  sat 
alone  at  the  little  window  of  the  hotel  at 
Baden  :  but  instead  of  sinking  under  the 
oppressive  feeling  which  this  worst  species 
of  solitude  is  sure  to  produce,  she  called  into 
action  the  more  than  common  moral  courage 
witli  which  nature  had  happily  endowed 
her.  She  felt  that  her  position  was  singular 
and  very  painful,  and  that  whatever  conso¬ 
lation  she  could  hope  to  find  in  it  must  be 
sought  in  herself  alone.  That  the  poor  be¬ 
reaved  girl  could,  under  such  untoward  cir¬ 
cumstances,  be  conscious  that  any  source  of 
enjoyment  still  existed  for  her,  was  a  great 
blessing;  that  this  consolation  j)resented  it¬ 
self  in  the  innocent  shape  of  enthusiastic 
love  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  was  also  a 
great  blessing;  but  whether  the  firmness  of 
determination  which  was  n)ixed  with  it,  and 
which  led  her  to  resolve  that  she  would  in¬ 
dulge  herself  in  this  without  fear  and  with¬ 
out  restraint,  however  much  the  doing  so 
might  oblige  her]  to  insist  upon  freedom  of 
will  to  the  people  among  whom  she  was 
so  strangely  thrown — whether  this  too  was 
likely  to  be  a  blessing  to  her,  may  be  doubt¬ 
ed,  as  it  could  hardly  fail  to  lead  also  to 
some  eccentricity  of  conduct,  and  this,  how¬ 
ever  innocent  in  each  individual  instance, 
can  rarely  be  indulged  in  by  a  youthlul  fe¬ 
male  without  peril. 

At  present,  however,  the  absorbing  feel¬ 
ing  of  admiration  with  which  she  sat  gaz¬ 
ing  upon  the  objects  visible  from  the  win¬ 
dow  of  the  little  room  into  which  she  had 
retreated,  while  the  Roberts  family  were  dis¬ 
cussing  their  movements,  and ‘the  masque¬ 
rading  manner  in  which  they  were  to  be 
performed,  did  her  nothing  but  good;  for 
there  was  that  in  the  landscape  which 
awakened  too  many  fanciful  thoughts  and 
memories  to  leave  her  any  leisure  to  mourn 
over  the  perversity  of  the  destiny  which 
had  thrown  her  into  companionship  with  so 
much  absurdity.  From  the  time  the  im¬ 
perial  Mrs.  Roberts  had  made  it  a  matter 
of  family  notoriety,  that  her  summer  plans 
included  a  residence  of  some  months  at 
Baden-Baden,  Bertha  Harrington,  who  was 
by  no  means  an  ignorant  girl  for  her  age, 
and  who  already  knew  pretty  nearly  as 
much  about  this  celebrated  bathing-place 
as  ordinary  books  could  teach  her,  had  not 
only  fixed  her  fancy  very  ardently  upon  sun¬ 
dry  exploring  projects,  which  she  fancied 
would  be  easily  within  her  reach  when  she 
got  there ;  but,  as  the  information  was  for¬ 
tunately  promulgated  before  the  party  left 
Pari?,  the  young  romancer  and  antiquary 
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had  found  tiiiie  end  cy  pertunity  to  furnish 
herself  with  mere  than  tnc  rather  recondite 
volume  treating  of  Black  Forest  legends,  of 
the  fairy  lore  and  diablerie  of  the  Ilerrn- 
wiesse  ;  and  though  last,  not  least,  (but 
rather  very  decidedly  of  foremost  value 
amongst  these  new  acquisitions,)  of  every 
thing  she  could  manage  to  get  at  respect¬ 
ing  the  records  of  the  Holt  Vehme.  This 
last  subject  had  long  ago,  while  still  the 
happy  pupil  of  her  reading  mother,  taken 
strong  hold  of  her  fancy,  and  the  idea  that 
she  was  about  to  pass  three  long-day ed 
summer  months,  when  rambling  is  so  easy 
and  delightful,  in  a  region  celebrated  for 
having  been  the  stronghold  of  some  of  its 
most  mysterious  practices,  so  filled  lier 
young  head  with  visions  of  castles  to  be 
visited,  and  dungeons  to  be  explored,  that 
she  had  wondrously  little  attentien  left  for 
the  petty  annoyances  which  surrounded 
her.  The  excellent  and  truly  pious  res<.- 
lutions  which  had  arisen  during  her  solemn 
and  solitary  walk  in  Strasbourg  cathedral, 
contributed  rather  to  assist  than  check  the 
effect  of  the  scenes  among  which  she  now 
found  herself,  for  they  led  her  to  cherish 
every  thought  and  every  feeling  possessed 
of  sufficient  interest  to  lead  her  mcditaiicns 
from  the  fearful  theme  upon  which,  as  she 
well  knew',  she  had  brooded  more  than  w  us 
good  for  the  health  either  of  mind  or  body. 
Never,  since  the  terrible  event  which  had 
caused  her  banishment  from  lier  native 
land,  had  Bertha  experienced  any  enm.ticn 
so  nearly  approaching  to  happiness  as  that 
produced  by  the  sight  of  the  dark  forest, 
amidst  whose  shades  lay  hid  the  awful  dun¬ 
geons  of  the  secret  tribunal.  Her  mind 
was  in  no  state  to  enjoy  scenes  of  gay  dis¬ 
sipation,  even  had  she  been  surrounded  by 
companiens  as  agreeable  to  her  taste  as 
those  now  around  her  were  the  contrary. 
Pleasure,  commonly  so  called,  she  felt  to 
be  repugnant  to  her  inclinaticn  and  unsuit¬ 
able  to  her  cenditien  ;  but  her  imagination 
seemed  to  have  gained  all  that  her  other 
faculties  had  lost.  She  longed  to  turn  from 
what  was  present,  but  in  which  she  could 
take  no  interest,  to  what  had  passed,  ages 
and  ages  ago,  on  the  spot  so  widely  distant 
from  her  native  home,  and  to  which  acci¬ 
dent  had  thus  strangely  brought  her.  And 
there  she  sat  at  the  little  window,  most 
luxuriously  forgetting  how  she  got  there, 
and  with  her  fancy  as  free  from  every  im¬ 
age  connected  with  the  race  of  Robertses 
as  if  none  of  them  had  ever  been  born. 
There  she  sat  while  that  high-minded 
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family  were  arranging  their  plans,  anti 
there  she  would  most  contentedly  have  sat 
for  hours  longer,  had  not  Mrs.  Roberts  sud- 
denly  burst  in  upon  her,  in  order  to  sum-  | 
mon  her  to  take  her  place  in  the  procession 
which  had  been  at  length  arranged. 

Mrs.  Roberts  always  made  a  point  of  be¬ 
ing  very  civil  to  Miss  Harrington,  and  upon 
this  occasion  had  addressed  her  in  an  ac¬ 
cent  of  commiseration,  which  was  quite 
affectionate. 

“Dear  me — dear  me!  I  am  afraid  you 
must  have  been  moped  to  death,  my  dear, 
sitting  here  so  long  all  alone,”  had  been  her 
exclamation  on  opening  the  door,  civilly 
adding,  “  but  you  must  please  to  excuse  us 
all,  my  dear  Bertha,  for  we  have  been  too 
busy  to  have  any  time  left  for  politeness.” 

Bertha  first  started,  as  if  a  pistol  had 
been  fired  off  at  her  ear,  and  then  said, 
very  eagerly, 

“  Oh,  dear,  no  ma’am,  not  the  least  in 
the  world !  I  have  been  very  happy  in¬ 
deed.” 

At  that  moment  an  idea  which  had  more 
than  once  before  suggested  itself  to  the 
sagacious  mind  of  Mrs.  Roberts  came  upon 
her  anew,  with  all  the  force  of  conviction. 

“  That  girl,”  thought  she,  “  is  more  than 
half  an  idiot;  but  no  mortal  living  shall 
ever  find  it  out  by  my  help.  Poor  dear 
creature !  It  will  be  a  mercy  to  marry 
her,  whether  she  likes  it  or  not,  to  the  son 
of  such  a  family  as  ours,  where  she  will 
be  so  sure  to  be  taken  care  of.  Poor  dear 
creature  !” 

As  she  mentally  breathed  this  exclama¬ 
tion,  Mrs.  Roberts  felt  a  pleasing  sensation  at 
her  heart,  not  very  easy  to  be  accurately  de¬ 
fined.  She  would  herself,  and  quite  sincerely, 
have  described  it  as  a  feeling  of  benevolence, 
arising  from  the  conviction  that  this  weak- 
ness  of  mind  in  poor  dear  Bertha,  would 
render  her  own  watchful  care  of  her  destiny 
invaluable,  and  make  the  adopting  her  into 
the  bosom  of  her  happy  and  highly-gified 
family,  one  of  the  most  amiable  acts  that 
ever  was  performed.  Other  people  might 
have  fancied  the  agreeable  sensation  to  have 
taken  its  rise  from  a  sort  of  prophetic  con¬ 
sciousness  that  there  could  be  no  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  making  such  a  fool  marry  whom¬ 
ever  she  chose  to  put  in  her  w  ay ;  or  the 
source  of  this  complacent  feeling  might 
have  been  tw’ofold,  and  compounded,  though 
not  quite  in  equal  portions,  of  both.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  Mrs.  Roberts  did  set  off 
from  the  hotel  to  take  possession  of*  her 
nice  lodgings  in  the  Balcony  House,  in 


very  particular  good  humor  with  herself 
and  all  the  world,  and  with  the  happy  per¬ 
suasion  that  none  of  the  fine  people  whom 
she  speedily  meant  to  adopt  as  her  intimate 
j  friends  would  ever  find  out  how  she  got 
there. 
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From  the  Court  Journal. 

What  a  fuss  have  people  made  about  the 
lost  Pleiad  ;  as  if  the  absence  of  one  star 
could  impair  the  glory  of  heaven.  Who, 
on  a  clear  night,  thinks  the  firmament  wants 
lustre  ?  Yet  have  men  passed  all  its  bright¬ 
ness  by  to  look  for  the  one  pale  spangle, 
which  attracted  the  gaze  of  poets  and  as¬ 
tronomers  of  old.  Thus  it  is  wdth  the 
things  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  what  is 
lost  to  us  becomes  of  greater  value  and  im¬ 
portance. 

The  w'orld  of  fashion  was  in  despair  when 
Lady  Normanville  suddenly  shot  from  her 
glittering  sphere.  So  lovely,  noble,  wealthy, 
and  admired,  what  could  be  her  motive  for 
quitting  London  in  May  ?  Say,  there  were 
whispers  against  her  reputation,  could  she 
not  afford  to  slight  them  ?  Was  it  neces¬ 
sary  she  should  lose  the  delights  of  a  Lon¬ 
don  season — the  triumph  of  conquest — the 
incense  of  adulation — the  breath  of  worship 
— the  enjoyment  of  all  the  world  can  show 
of  luxury  and  splendor,  because  a  light 
cloud,  which  she  might  have  Laughed  away, 
began  to  collect  about  her  name  ?  How 
absurd  to  think  of  burying  herself  at  Dres¬ 
den,  because  her  husband  had  taken  up 
with  a  passion  for  diplomacy.  Why,  it  was 
reasoned  in  the  lightest  and  gayest  circles, 
might  not  she  seek  pleasure  in  her  own 
way,  as  her  eccentric  lord  was  bent  on 
pursuing  it  in  his  ?  She  was  formed  for  so¬ 
ciety  ;  all  her  friends  declared  she  could 
not  live  without  it.  Had  she  not  departed 
so  hastily,  they  would  assuredly  have  pre¬ 
vented  her  making  so  great  a  sacrifice. 
What  was  a  husband  in  comparison  with 
St.  James’s,  Almack’s,  the  Opera,  the  bril¬ 
liant  fetes,  the  delicious  excitement,  the 
ever-varying  round  of  delightful  dissipation, 
that  courted  her  presence  in  town  ;  and 
when  an  Emperor,  too,  the  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  monarch  of  his  age,  came  to  heighten 
the  festivities  of  the  Court,  and  increase 
the  lustre  of  the  innermost  orbit  of  fashion  ? 
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All  this  wonder  was  soon  changed  to  pity. 
The  melancholy  truth  was  disclosed  before 
Lady  Normanville  had  left  town  a  week. 
Ruin  had  overwhelmed  her  noble  house. 
The  estates  were  mortgaged,  and  the  debts 
were  enormous.  Horses,  plate,  carriages, 
furniture,  jewels  even,  must  come  to  the 
hammer.  All  the  treasures  collected  with 
so  much  cost  and  care  must  be  dispersed — 
to  be  sold  without  reserve.  The  auction¬ 
eer  was  a  happy  man ;  he  could  never  ade¬ 
quately  express  his  satisfaction  at  the  honor 
conferred  upon  him.  This  wreck  of  a 
princely  fortune  Was  to  him  as  perfectly 
providential  as  a  flaw  in  a  will  seems  to  a 
hungry  proctor,  or  the  death  of  a  monarch 
to  the  court  undertaker.  He  catalogued 
the  costly  articles  of  art  and  vertu  with  the 
same  pleasure  that  the  one  files  afiidavits, 
and  the  other  chases  coffin  handles. 

Poor  Lady  Normanville  !  No  one  could 
mention  her  name  without  the  raising  of 
eyes  and  the  clasping  of  hands,  with  a  des¬ 
perate  expression  of  sympathy.  Some  had 
foreseen  in  what  such  a  career  of  extrava¬ 
gance  must  end  ;  but  still  they  could  not 
help  pitying  her.  Such  a  change — to  fall 
from  such  a  height,  and  to  fall  so  low.  Every 
one  pitied  her  ;  the  feeling  became  as  gen¬ 
eral  and  as  contagious  as  influenza.  Pity 
was  the  prevailing  endeniic  for  a  fortnight 
at  least.  It  extended  to  the  servants’  hall, 
and  beginning  with  butlers  and  ladies’ 
maids,  ended  at  last  by  even  footmen  and 
scullions  exclaiming,  “  Poor  thing  !” 

The  luxurious  and  indolent  lady  of  Hal- 
lingdon  House,  as  she  reclined  on  a  pile  of 
eider-down  cushions,  said  quite  unaffect¬ 
edly,  “  How  dreadful  it  must  be  to  live  in  a 
German  house,  with  sofas  and  chairs  stuffed 
as  hard  and  as  shining  as  an  oaken  floor.” 

“  And  worse  still,”  broke  in  a  fair  epi¬ 
cure  ;  “  think  of  the  misery  of  a  German 
cuisine^  with  every  dish  smothered  in  grease 
and  garlick  !” 

“  How  horrible !  No  balls,  and  early 
hours,”  added  a  young  beauty  in  her  first 
season. 

“1  do  not  know  how  people  can  live 
w’ithout  company,”  said  an  experienced  co¬ 
quette,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  a  couple 
of  duels  and  half  a  dozen  separations. 

A  lovely  young  Amazon,  in  hat  and 
habit,  with  eyes  sparkling  and  cheeks  glow¬ 
ing  with  animation,  exclaimed,  “  No  more 
riding;  all  her  beautiful  horses  are  to  be 
sold.  I  am  sure  that  would  break  my 
heart.” 

“Ah!”  sighed  they  all,  intimating  that 
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Lady  Normanville’s  nature  must  be  of  a 
very  stony  kind,  and  quite  diflerent  from 
their  own. 

“  Well,”  said  the  Lydia  Languish  of  the 
party,  in  the  tone  of  a  judge,  who  having 
summed  up  against  a  prisoner,  points  to  his 
wretchedness  as  a  w  arniiif;  to  criminals — 
“  well,  after  all,  1  will  say  she’s  much  to 
be  pitied.” 

The  sentence  was  chorused  round  with 
unanimous  approval — “  Yes,  she’s  much  to 
be  pitied.” 

How  false  are  often  the  world’s  verdicts, 
and  the  world’s  estimates  of  felicity.  Splen¬ 
dor  is  not  joy.  The  circling  coronet,  that 
flashes  radiance  abroad,  is  known  to  the 
wearer  only  by  its  pressure  on  the  brain. 
Act  as  we  w  ill,  our  existence  must  still  be 
passed  w  ithin  ourselves.  The  soul  of  each 
being  must  be  the  fountain  which  gives  to 
the  w  aters  of  life  their  sweet  or  bitter  flavor. 
Great  but  neglected  truth  I  when  will  man¬ 
kind  be  wise  enough  to  nourish  it  within 
their  breast? 

In  a  room,  large  and  lofty,  but  very 
scantily  furnished,  and  utterly  destitute  of 
luxuries,  sat  the  much  pitied  Lady  Norman¬ 
ville.  There  was  not  much  to  attract  at¬ 
tention  within,  but  without  all  was  sunshine 
and  cheerfulness.  The  houses  in  view 
were  large  enough  to  lodge  all  the  genera¬ 
tions  of  a  family,  from  the  great-great-grand¬ 
parents  downwards.  When  in  the  distance 
you  caught  view  of  the  street,  you  could 
see  the  people  were  not  too  busy  to  greet 
each  other  as  they  passed,  nor  too  affected 
to  print  on  well-loved  cheeks  a  loving  kiss. 
The  men  did  not  look  worn  by  toil  and 
anxiety,  nor  the  women  faded  by  care  and 
confinement.  Each  face,  however  humble, 
wore  an  air  of  content.  A  Londoner  meet¬ 
ing  them  would  at  once  have  said,  “  I'liese 
people  are  not  in  haste  to  be  rich  nor 
were  they  ;  for  they  thought  life  had  other 
objects  than  wealth. 

Farther  off  was  a  sw’eet  country.  Over 
mountains  and  plains  swept  the  pure  air, 
entering  that  room  with  a  grateful  rustle 
through  the  screen  of  flowers  and  plants 
that  shaded  the  window.  Lady  Norman¬ 
ville  held  a  child  in  her  arms.  Sometimes 
they  looked  on  each  other  in  silence,  and 
then  broke  out  into  romping  play.  Surely 
there  is  a  language  of  the  eyes  which  only 
mothers  know  :  they  speak  with  it  to  their 
offspring  before  words  are  understood.  The 
child,  with  its  large,  clear,  and  beautiful 
orbs,  answers  to  its  mother’s  joy  and  caress¬ 
es.  When  together  they  are  hushed  in  si- 
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lence,  and  seem  perfectly  still,  their  eyes 
meet  with  glances  of  intelligence  ;  the  mo¬ 
ther’s  soft  and  liquid  with  holy  love,  the  in¬ 
fant’s  sparkling  with  the  joy  of  e.xistence, 
and  the  pleasures  of  the  new  and  sweet  sen¬ 
sations  that  are  continually  rising  in  its 
heart.  Thus  for  a  time  they  will  laugh, 
play  with,  and  talk  to  each  other,  till  at  last 
the  mother  presses  the  child  to  her  breast, 
imprints  her  lips  upon  its  brow,  applies  to 
it  every  term  of  endearment,  and  shakes  her 
hand  above  its  lively  features.  The  infant 
laughs,  perhaps  stretches  out  its  little  hands, 
and  then  there  is  an  outburst  of  delight  half 
stifled  in  blandishments. 

For  the  moment  that  child  was  all  the 
world  to  Lady  Normanville.  She  did  not 
see  standing  opposite  to  her  the  mild  and 
benevolent  face  of  the  good  nurse,  beaming 
with  satisfaction.  She  did  not  see  that  her 
lord  leant  above  her,  with  features  reflecting 
the  happiness  of  her  own.  Twice  had  he 
to  touch  her  shoulder  before  she  looked  up, 
and  then  he  said  with  pleasant  irony, 

“  This  is  a  dull  life  for  you,  Caroline.” 

“  Dull !  you  are  jesting,  I  know.  But  I 
will  not  have  you  jest  on  such  subjects. 
Look,  does  she  not  grow  a  perfect  angel  ?” 

For  ever  blessed  be  the  bonds  that  unite 
the  past  to  the  present,  and  bind  all  the 
generations  of  man  into  one  great  family. 
With  the  self-same  feeling  that  Hector  took 
his  child  from  Andromache’s  arms,  when 
Troy  was  an  empire,  and  the  forces  of  the 
Greeks  besieged  it.  Lord  Normanville  ten- 
derly  held  the  babe,  and  brought  the  cher¬ 
ub-like  face  to  his  lips,  before  he  consigned 
it  to  the  care  of  the  ready  nurse.  She  with¬ 
drew,  and  the  noble  pair  stepped  from  the 
window  into  the  open  air  of  the  balcony. 

“  And  do  you  really  forgive  me,  love,  for 
having  brought  you  to  this  retirement  ? 
Reared  in  splendor,  can  you  be  content 
with  a  life  so  quiet  and  humble  ?” 

“  Content !”  she  answered,  “  is  not  that 
too  poor  a  word  to  express  the  bliss  I  have 
felt  since  1  had  courage  to  escape  from  a 
false  position  ?  Charles,  before  I  came 
here,  for  two  years  I  never  knew  one  easy 
moment.” 

“  What,  not  at  that  fete  of  Queens,  of 
which  I  heard  so  glowing  an  account,  and 
where  you  reigned  the  chief  star  of  the 
night  ?” 

“  I  knew  nothing  of  pure  joy  there. 
Some  minutes  of  feverish  excitement  I  tast¬ 
ed,  which  made  my  pulses  beat  quicker ; 
but  how  unspeakably  bitter  was  the  penalty 
I  paid — how  dreadful  the  blight  that  settled 


on  my  name — how  agonizing  the  persecu¬ 
tions  of  that  bad  man,  who  boasted  that  he 
held  my  reputation,  like  my  jewels,  in  his 
power.  I  dwelt  then  on  the  edge  of  an 
abyss  ;  and  now,  Charles,  standing  here  in 
the  glad  sunshine,  feeling  thy  heart  beat 
calmly  beneath  my  hand,  I  look  back  to 
that  time  of  peril  and  anxiety  as  one  does 
to  the  hour  when  in  sleep  we  walked  to  the 
edge  of  a  precipice,  and  woke  at  the  instant 
that  another  forward  step  would  have 
plunged  us  into  the  chasm  below.” 

“  Yet  to  me,  Caroline,  your  faith  never 
wavered,  though  I  was  the  cause  of  all  your 
sufferings.” 

“  Oh  !  never,  never  ;  it  was  our  mutual 
love  that  sustained  me.  But  think  how 
dreadful  to  live  always  in  the  fear  of  expo¬ 
sure,  to  have  calls  made  upon  my  purse  I 
could  not  meet,  yet  dared  not  refuse  ;  often 
to  have  at  my  side  a  living  witness  of  my 
disgrace  ;  to  hear  taunts  hurled  at  others 
which  I  knew  applied  with  tenfold  greater 
bitterness  to  myself;  and,  at  last,  to  have 
my  fame  assailed,  the  motives  of  my  econo¬ 
my  misrepresented.  But  now  let  us  think 
of  that  as  a  bad  dream,  and  speak  of  other 
things.” 

“  Yet,  tell  me  truly,  are  you  happy  now?” 

“  Must  I,  in  very  sooth,  reveal  all  my 
thoughts  to  you  ?” 

“  Yes,  for  once  I  must  be  master  of  your 
mind,  as  you  tell  me  I  am  of  your  heart.” 

“  Then  I  must  avow  1  have  one  cause  of 
uneasinss.” 

“  That  I  can  remove  ?” 

“Nay,  that  I  know  not.  It  is  this. 
Lately  I  have  observed  a  cloud  upon  your 
brow.  You  rise  early ;  you  are  at  your 
desk  constantly.  I  see  signs  of  impatience 
and  care  on  your  features,  when  you  think 
I  do  not  note  you.  You  are  troubled  even 
in  sleep.  Something,  I  am  certain,  has 
gone  wrong  with  you.  The  intricacies  of 
diplomacy  are  new  to  you  ;  perhaps  you 
have  been  entangled  in  them,  and  design¬ 
ing  men  have  taken  advantage  of  your  open 
nature  and  clear  honor.  Is  the  affair  so 
delicate  that  I  cannot  be  trusted  with  it?” 

“  What,  shall  I  betray  to  you  state  se¬ 
crets  !  Say,  I  am  vexed,  dis —  ;  no,  dis¬ 
graced  I  cannot  be;  but  overreached.  Shall 
I  be*easier  because  my  wife  knows  my  sim¬ 
plicity  ?” 

“It  is  then  as  I  feared.  You  are  too 
honest  to  be  a  match  for  these  old  states¬ 
men.” 

“  Hush  !  my  love,  I  used  to  think  as  you 
do,  that  diplomacy  was  a  game  of  craft  and 
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cunning.  I  am  now  wiser:  in  my  inter-! 
course  with  the  ministers  of  all  but  one 
state,  with  winch,  in  truth,  I  have  had  little  to 
do,  I  have  found  only  the  most  open  candor, 
the  purest  honor.  If  I  have  failed,  it  must 
be  from  my  own  lack  of  ability,  and  not 
from  unfair  opposition,  not  even  from  want 
of  generous  assistance. 

“  And  will  you  not  tell  me  the  cause  of 
your  uneasiness  ?  You  do  not  fear  to  trust 
your  mind  with  the  impressions  of  your  eye. 
My  soul  shall  be  as  secret  as  your  own.” 

“  Well,  I  will  be  more  open  to  you  than 
Hotspur  was  with  his  Kate,  though,  indeed, 
if  this  vexatious  affair  was  not  closed,  I 
could  not  trust  it  even  to  your  ear.  A  dis¬ 
pute,  disastrous,  perplexing,  arising  out  of 
family  matters,  and  involving  all  the  north¬ 
ern  courts,  was  referred  to  me  for  an  opin¬ 
ion,  as  the  representative  here  of  England. 
Had  the  question,  Caroline,  been  one  of 
territory  or  of  debt,  a  clear  mind  might 
soon  have  fathomed  its  intricacies,  and 
have  come  to  a  just  decision  ;  but  here 
were  delicate  considerations  of  personal 
honor  to  be  adjusted  ;  I  had  to  reconcile 
opposing  feelings,  which  are  much  more 
difficult  to  soothe  than  interests.  At  every 
step  I  took  to  adjust  this  quarrel,  some  new 
and  unexpected  difficulty  rose  up  before 
me.  My  reputation,  I  saw,  depended  on 
my  conduct  of  this  delicate  affair,  and  yet 
I  became  hopeless  of  a  successful  result. 
In  prospect,  I  saw  all  my  hopes  of  emi¬ 
nence  in  diplomacy  blasted,  while  I  had  to 
labor  unceasingly,  and  to  keep  up  a  con¬ 
stant  correspondence  with  half-a-dozen  dif¬ 
ferent  cabinets,  expecting  each  hour  some 
angry  answer,  which  would  have  rendered 
my  toil  w'orse  than  fruitless,  because  it 
would  have  thrown  discredit  on  my  skill. 
Can  you  wonder  I  was  uneasy  ?  Had  I  not 
a  thankless  office  to  fulfil  ?” 

“You  had  indeed!  And  the  result — 
that  has  been  unfortunate?” 

“  Read  1” 

He  handed  her  a  despatch  received  that 
morning.  It  was  an  autograph  letter  from 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  expressing  in  the 
strongest  terms  his  high  sense  of  the  emi¬ 
nent  zeal,  talents,  and  honorable  feeling 
Lord  Normanville  had  shown  in  brinofinj;  a 
most  difficult  and  complicated  question  to 
an  arrangement  entirely  satisfactory  to  all 
the  parties  concerned.  In  this  letter,  too, , 
there  were  expressions  of  personal  esteem 
and  regard  for  his  lordship’s  high  character, 
firmness,  and  pure  sense  of  justice,  as  well 
as  of  respect  for  his  ability  and  his  services. 
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It  was  accompanied  with  the  highest  deco¬ 
ration  of  the  empire. 

The  lady’s  eyes  filled  w’ith  tears — tears 
of  delicious  joy,  as  she  read  this  tribute  to 
her  loved  husband’s  worth.  They  clasped 
each  other  in  a  dear  embrace. 

“  I  am  afraid,  Caroline,”  he  said,  “  that 
your  London  friends  will  pity  you.  The 
gold  of  life  is  never  without  alloy ;  if  it 
were,  we  might  become  too  soft  and  ductile 
for  its  duties.” 

“  Oh,  there  is  no  alloy  in  moments  of 
happiness  like  this.  I  never  felt  so  blest  as 
in  this  hour.  What  can  those  want  who 
possess  the  most  precious  gifts  of  Heaven — 
love  and  honor  ?” 

Upon  that  scene  of  exquisite  pleasure  it 
is  fit  that  our  curtain  should  fall. 

Umbra. 


BOWEN’S  SPECULATIVE  PHILOSOPHY. 

From  the  Eiaminer. 

Critical  Essays  on  a  Few  Subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  the  History  and  Present 
Condition  of  Speculative  Philosphy. 
By  Francis  Bowen,  A.M.  Williams, 
Boston  (United  States). 

It  is  questionable  if  an  Englishman  is  in 
a  proper  condition  to  judge  of  this  book, 
which  consists  of  a  number  of  Essays  ori¬ 
ginally  published  in  the  Christian  Exam¬ 
iner  and  the  North  American  Review^ 
mainly  to  attack  what  is  called  “  Transcen¬ 
dentalism  ”  in  the  United  States.  To  an 
actual  reader  of  German  philosophy  the  au¬ 
thor  will  hardly  appear  to  have  grasped  the 
grander  subjects  of  speculative  philosophy, 
or  to  have  seen  the  difficulties  involved  in 
the  system  he  has  adopted.  But  it  is  not 
according  to  a  German  standard,  that  Mr. 

O  ' 

Bowen’s  book  should  be  judged.  The 
book  of  an  accomplished,  acute,  and 
thoughful  man,  we  are  to  consider  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  it  has  been  written. 

Of  American  “  Transcendentalism  ”  we 
have  read  little ;  but  from  that  little,  and 
the  knowledge  of  divers  phenomena  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  we  fancy  that  we  know  suf¬ 
ficiently  the  sort  of  thing  it  is.  No  authors 
require  a  more  careful  study  than  the  Ger¬ 
man  philosophers.  They  may  not  be  read 
and  put  down,  like  a  volume  of  Paley  or 
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Locke,  and  there  an  end.  They  must  be 
worked  into — lived  into.  He  who  under¬ 
takes  to  read  Hegel  must  make  up  his  mind 
to  a  task  which  will  more  or  less  occupy  his 
thoughts  for  years.  He  will  at  first  stagger 
on,  as  though,  with  a  very  indifferent  knowl¬ 
edge  of  some  foreign  language,  he  should 
attempt  a  book  in  that  language  with  no 
dictionary  at  hand ;  but  if  light  does  not 
gradually  break  upon  him — if  he  does  not 
find  himself  possessed  of  new  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  ideas,  though  he  may  not  have  pene¬ 
trated  to  the  meaning  of  every  phrase  of  the 
writer — we  are  greatly  mistaken.  This 
difficulty,  subtlety :  call  it  by  the  improper 
term  of  “  mysticism,"  if  you  please  ;  which 
distinguishes  the  German  philosophers,  we 
do  not  mean  here  to  attack  or  defend.  It 
is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  that  it  exists. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  are  so  difficult  to  comprelied  ;  and 
require  so  much  greater  attention  than  an 
active  population  like  the  English  cares  to 
bestow  on  any  thing ;  they  contain  many 
incidental  thoughts  which  can  be  picked 
up  with  comparatively  little  reading,  and 
serve  best  to  dazzle  an  unreflective  multi-' 
tude.  Hegel,  in  particular,  abounds  with 
brilliant  “  bits  "  which  the  merest  block¬ 
head  can  turn  to  account :  while  even  to 
get  a  faint  notion  of  the  organization  of  his 
system,  requires  an  intensity  of  purpose, 
and  a  silent  love  of  the  subject,  which,  in 
an  unspeculative  country,  might  almost 
amount  to  what  Socrates  would  call  a 
fidiort. 

Unfortunately,  silence  is  the  very  thing 
which  the  pretenders  to  a  knowledge  of 
German  philosophy  detest.  Noise  seems 
the  final  cause  of  their  existence.  A  few 
pages  of  Kant  enable  them  to  come  forward 
with  immense  rhodomontades  about  “cate¬ 
gorical  imperative,"  “  phenomena,"  noume- 
na,"  &:/C.,  &-c.,  &c.  It  has  thus  been  tbe 
ill  fortune  of  German  philosophy  to  find 
nominal  disciples  in  those  who  know  least 
about  it,  and  who  have  labored  hardest  to 
bring  their  idol — to  themselves,  but  a  veiled 
idol  after  all — into  utter  contempt. 

How  often  have  we  not  heard  eccentric 
folly  and  want  of  logic  ascribed  to  a  too 
great  study  of  German  philosophy,  when  the 
error  really  lay  in  the  recklessness  and  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  soi  disant  disciple  !  Close, 
cautious,  patient  Immanuel  Kant !  what 
trash  has  not  been  uttered  in  thy  name  by 
those  to  whom  thy  Critique  was  as  deep  a 
mystery  as  a  Babylonish  brick! 

Even  the  cleverest  people  fall  into  the  er¬ 


ror  of  passing  themselves  off  as  deep  phi¬ 
losophers.  Possessed  of  a  trifling  unscien¬ 
tific  knowledge  of  a  system,  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  declaim  upon  it  before  mixed 
audiences.  But  it  is  a  very  different  thing 
to  be  a  scientific  speculator  ;  and  an  orator 
on  a  system,  or  part  of  a  system,  found 
elsewhere.  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Bowen’s 
countryman,  seems  to  be  a  case  in  point. 
His  essays  abound  with  brilliancies,  and 
with  acute  isolated  thoughts;  but  cither  he 
has  no  system,  or  his  system  must  be  sought 
out  of  himself  The  late  Mr.  Coleridn-e, 
taken  apart  from  his  exquisite  poetry,  was 
an  instance  in  this  country  of  an  utterer  of 
brilliancies  based  on  something  picked  up 
from  other  philosophers,  and  very  imper¬ 
fectly  digested.  Even  Victor  Cousin  has  a 
I  good  deal  more  the  appearance  of  an  orator 
on  philosophy  than  of  a  philosopher  him¬ 
self  His  learning  is  no  proof  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  We  may  read  all  the  Greeks  and  all 
the  Germans,  but  till  we  have  re-constructed 
what  we  have  read,  or  constructed  some¬ 
thing  new,  we  are  no  more  speculative  phi¬ 
losophers,  than  he  who  has  a  collection  of 
natural  curiosities,  and  knows  their  names, 
is  an  adept  in  natural  science. 

Mr.  Bowen’s  book  is  essentially  polemic, 
and  is  apparently  directed,  as  we  have  said, 
against  a  class  of  orators  on  philosophy  who 
have  become  prevalent  at  Boston  under  the 
name  of  “  Transcendentalists.”  Consider¬ 
ed  as  an  attack  on  this  class,  for  their  arrogant 
pretension,  and  hasty  contempt  of  Locke — 
for  such  we  assume  to  be  among  their  char¬ 
acteristics — the  work  is  managed  with  re¬ 
markable  skill.  Nothing  could  be  neater  or 
more  clear  than  Mr.  Bowen’s  brief  exposition 
of  Kant’s  system,  under  the  head  of  “  Kant 
and  his  Philosophy."  And  in  warning  his 
public  against  the  flashy  semblance  of  reli¬ 
gion  which  the  “  Transcendentalists,”  arc 
in  the  habit  of  assuming,  he  discovers  not  a 
little  acumen  and  shrewd  detection  of  emp¬ 
ty  show. 

Excellent  service  has  Mr.  Bowen  also 
done  his  countrymen,  in  his  earnest  sugges¬ 
tions,  and  efficient  illustration,  of  the  value 
of  a  simple  and  unaffected  style.  He  writes 
with  a  clearness,  force,  and  animation,  of 
which  his  papers  on  Locke  and  Berkeley 
may  be  named  as  admirable  examples.  We 
propose  to  close  with  some  remark  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  dissent  between  ourselves  and  Mr. 
Bowen  ;  but  we  must  first  show  he  well  he 
writes,  and  what  various  and  interesting 
points  are  touched  on  in  his  thoughtful  little 
volume. 
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P  'll !/  » S  0  r  II I C  \  I.  LA  \GU  A  G  E. 

“  A  p  li'iiiiijr  may  be  trne  to  nature,  when 
the  whole  i’.oiirxxiiioa  is  i<leil,  and  no  arche¬ 
type  is  to  be  tb'in.l  in  the  works  of  creation 
We  say,  tbit  Sliakspeare  does  not  violate 
truth  in  his  most  imaginative  creations — in  his 
Calibans  and  Ariels — his  witches,  fairies  and 
j>fhosts.  But  the  relerence  is  to  the  keeping  of 
the  portraiture,  to  its  consistency  with  itself 
Philosophical  truth,  of  which  the  subject  is 
man  and  the  end  is  action,  is  the  exhibition  of 
things  as  they  are,  and  (lemanJs  the  utmost 
severity  of  expression.  The  value  of  a  prin¬ 
ciple  consists  in  its  unity  and  entireness.  An 
error  in  part  vitiates  the  whole.  Algebraic 
simplicity  of  language  is  therefore  required  in 
its  enunciation.  All  truths  are  linked  together 
by  innumerable  relations  into  an  infinite  series, 
the  complete  exhibition  of  which  would  consti¬ 
tute  the  only  perfect  scheme  of  philosophy.” 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  THEOLOGY. 

“  Philosophy  and  theology  are  sister  sciences, 
BO  closely  allied,  that  it  is  often  difiicult  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  boundaries  between  them.  Every 
person  must  hold  some  opinions  relative  to 
each,  and  these  opinions  form  two  mutually 
dependent  creeds,  that  are  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  peculiar  to  himself,  and  of  which  the 
action  and  reaction  are  so  nearly  equal,  that  it 
is  often  difiicult  to  determine  which  is  the  pa¬ 
rent  of  the  other.  Every  theory  respecting  the 
origin  and  first  principles  of  human  knowledge 
must  bear  a*  close  relation  to  that  subject,  on  ] 
which  of  all  others  knowledge  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant — the  doctrine  of  God,  duty,  and  im¬ 
mortality.” 

BISHOP  BERKELEY. 

“  The  fascination  of  Berkeley’s  private  man¬ 
ners  aided  the  power  of  his  moral  character, 
in  acquiring  the  friendship  of  distinguished  in¬ 
dividuals.  Promotion  in  the  church  was  thrust 
upon  him  by  enthusiastic  patrons,  though  not 
BO  frequently  as  he  contrived  to  evade  or  de¬ 
cline  it.  The  universal  satirist  changed  the 
burden  of  his  theme  to  praise,  and  ascribed 

‘To  Berkeley,  every  virtue  under  heaven.’ 

Warmly  attached  from  sentiment  and  convic¬ 
tion  to  the  leading  party  in  the  state,  whose 
principles  and  measures  he  actively  supported 
with  his  pen,  he  never  lost  the  private  friend¬ 
ship  of  his  political  opponents,  nor  was  he  ever 
compelled,  in  matters  relating  to  politics,  to  de¬ 
fend  himself  against  assaults  in  print.  The 
moral  beauty  of  his  life  silenced  calumny,  and 
deprived  envy  of  its  power  to  wound.  Swift 
laughed  at  the  metaphysical  vagaries  of  his 
friend,  but,  contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  the  rid¬ 
icule  was  gentle,  and  had  no  effusion  of  bitter¬ 
ness  or  scorn.  Addison  made  converts  among 
his  Whig  friends  to  his  love  for  Berkeley;  and 
the  turbulent  Jacobite,  Atterbury,  after  an  in¬ 
terview  that  he  had  solicited,  gave  his  opinion. 
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tliat'so  much  urulerslandlng,  so  much  know¬ 
ledge.  so  much  innocence,  and  such  humility, 

I  (lid  not  think  had  been  the  portion  of  any  but 
angels,  till  1  saw  this  gentleman.’ 

‘‘ The  accomplislimenfs  of  thi.s  remarkable 
man  were  more  various  than  are  often  found 
united  in  an  individual.  A  profound  classical 
scholar,  tlie  quiet  Platonism  of  his  metaphy¬ 
sical  writings  attests  his  constant  study  of  the 
master  mind  in  Grecian  philosophy.  Ilis  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  exact  sciences  enabled 
him  to  maintain  a  controversy  with  the  ablest 
mathematicians  of  his  time.  A  love  for  the 
fine  arts,  which  ho  cultivated  during  his  travels 
in  France  and  Italy,  added  to  the  graces  of  his 
conversation,  and  promoted  the  union  of  a  rich 
fancy  and  an  elegant  imagination  with  the  se¬ 
verer  qualities  of  his  written  style.  On  a  sin¬ 
gle  occasion  only  he  tried  his  abilities  in  ver.se, 
and  the  attempt  was  inspired  by  his  heroic 
scheme  of  benevolence  relating  to  this  country, 
liecollecting  that  the  lines  were  written  a 
century  ago,  the  last  stanza  seems  to  present 
again  the  old  combination  of  the  poetical  and 
prophetic  character : 

‘  Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way  ; 

The  four  first  acts  already  passed, 

A  fifth  sliall  close  the  drama  with  the  day  ; 

Time’s  noblest  offspring  is  the  last.’  ” 

A  PLEA  FOR  PERPETUAL  COPYRIGHT. 

“The  opponents  of  the  natural  right  rest 
their  argument  on  the  analogy  between  the 
making  of  a  book  and  the  invention  of  a  ma¬ 
chine.  Yet  the  distinction  between  the  two 
cases  is  perfectly  obvious.  The  duration  of  a 
patent  right  is  properly  limited  to  a  term  of 
years,  because  it  is  very  possible,  that,  within 
this  time,  another  person  may  hit  upon  the 
.same  invention.  No  monopoly  is  justifiable, 
that  deprives  the  community  of  an  article, 
which  they  would  otherwise  have  enjoyed.  If 
Faust  and  his  associates  had  never  lived,  the 
invention  of  the  art  of  printing  could  not  have 
been  delayed  for  many  years.  If  Watt  had 
not  effected  his  improvement  of  the  steam- 
engine,  our  countryman  Perkins,  or  some  other 
ingenious  mechanic,  would  doubtless  have  ac¬ 
complished  the  same  end.  The  latter  cannot 
be  barred  of  his  right  for  ever,  because  the 
former  anticipated  him  by  a  short  period  ;  for, 
in  civilized  society,  no  rights  can  be  en¬ 
joyed,  that  are  not  compatible  with  the  equal 
rights  of  others.  The  natural  duration  of  a 
patent  is  the  time  by  which  tlie  first  inventor 
has  anticipated  the  second.  As  this  period 
cannot  be  accurately  ascertained  for  each 
casCj  an  arbitrary  portion  of  time  is  selected, 
that  may  be  considered  as  the  average  inter¬ 
val  between  the  first  and  second  invention. 
But  this  reasoning  is  wholly  inapplicable  in 
the  case  of  authorship,  for  there  is  no  possi¬ 
bility,  humanly  speaking,  that  two  men.  with¬ 
out  concert  or  knowledge  of  each  other’s  la¬ 
bors,  should  chance  upon  making  the  same 
book.  If  John  Milton  had  not  written  Para- 
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disc.  IjOfit,  it  never  would  have  been  wriitcn. ! 
If  Shiikspeare  had  not  lived,  fjeary  Hamh‘t, 
and  Othello  would  never  have  been  repressent- 
ed.  The  public  lose  nothing,  therefore,  by  the 
perpetuity  of  the  author’s  privilege,  for  they 
are  wholly  indebted  to  him  for  the  work ;  tas 
they  never  could  have  enjoye<l  it  without  his 
agency,  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  dictate  the 
terms  on  which  it  shall  be  received.  If  he 
chooses  to  keep  the  manuscript  in  his  desk, 
instead  of  printing  it,  they  cannot  wrest  it  from 
him.  If  he  prefers  to  publish  it,  the  act  is  a 
benefaction  to  the  community,  of  greater  or 
less  value,  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of 
the  work.  But  they  cannot  make  the  partial 
gift  a  total  one,  and  insist  on  receiving  the 
book  upon  their  own  terms;  any  more  than 
they  can  take  by  force  from  the  mechanic  an 
article,  which  he  has  completed  with  his  own 
hands,  assigning  him  whatever  value  they  see 
fit  in  exchange.  The  right  of  an  individual  to 
the  products  of  his  manual  labor,  and  that  of 
an  author  to  the  fruits  of  his  mental  toil,  rest 
upon  precisely  the  same  footing;  they  do  not 
abridge  any  previously  existing  rights  of  the 
public.  By  natural  law,  then,  the  exclusive 
and  perpetual  privilege  of  the  writer  is  demon¬ 
strable.” 

If  on  the  other  hand,  passing  from  these 
evidences  of  a  well-stored,  intelligent,  and 
highly  cultivated  mind  (in  which  the  vol¬ 
ume  abounds),  we  consider  Mr.  Bowen’s 
essays  as  contributions  to  the  study  of  specu¬ 
lative  philosophy  itself,  and  not  as  mere 
treatises  on  certain  spurious  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  that  philosophy,  we  must  con¬ 
fess  that  they  appear  to  us  of  less  value. 
Kant  having  been  set  up  as  a  sort  of  idol 
by  the  “  Transceridentalisis,”  it  is  against 
Kant  that  the  attack  is  most  frequently  di¬ 
rected.  As  the  Americans  have  got  very 
little  beyond  Kant,  and  Hegel  is  not  much 
more  than  a  name  among  them,  we  presume 
that  Kant  is  the  American  representative  of 
what  is  called  German  philosophy.  Fichte 
makes  his  appearance  in  the  title  of  one  of 
Mr.  Bowen’s  essays,  but  it  is  only  as  the 
author  of  that  work  on  revelation  which 
was  attributed  to  Kant,  and  which  preceded 
his  own  system.  Now  we  think  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  attacking  Kant,  Mr.  Bowen  might 
have  waged  a  more  successful  war  against 
his  arrogant  “  Transcendentalists,”  by  prov¬ 
ing,  as  once  he  seems  inclined  to  do,  that 
there  is  after  all  no  great  difference  between 
the  philosophical  results  of  Kant  and  Locke,  j 

Mr.  Bowen  takes  up  the  cause  of  the 
Empirists,  and  deduces  every  thing  from 
sensation  and  reflection ;  and  yet,  strange 
to  say,  he  finds  fault  with  Kant  for  not  al¬ 
lowing  speculation  to  be  employed  about 


things  that  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  experi¬ 
ence.  That  this  merely  subjective  result 
of  Kant  should  dissatisfy  a  Hegelian  who 
attaches  an  objective  value  to  thought,  is  a 
matter  of  course;  but  that  the  Empirist 
sliould  struggle  against  it,  seems  to  betray 
a  non-acquaintance  with  the  consequences 
of  his  own  system.  Novalis  acutely  re¬ 
marked  of  the  Mlsscnschnftslehrc — the 
technical  name  given  to  Fichte’s  system, 
which  makes  all  sensation  only  a  passivity 
of  the  ego — that  it  was  the  only  consistent 
Empirism.  A  sensation  teaches  us  that  we 
have  a  sensation,  nothing  more  ;  and  there 
is  nothing  in  mere  Empirism  that  will  take 
us  beyond  it.  Reflection,  in  Locke’s  sys¬ 
tem,  acquaints  us  with  the  operations  of 
our  own  minds — nothing  more ;  and  as 
these  are  the  only  two  sources,  the  ego  re¬ 
mains  locked  up  in  its  own  limits,  and  can¬ 
not  stir  out  of  them.  Mr.  Bowen  w'ould 
save  this  consequence,  by  observing  that  we 
get  our  knowledge  through,  not  from,  sen¬ 
sation. 

This  is  very  well  for  him  who  has  already 
assumed  an  external  world,  either  by  faith 
or  some  oilier  method  ;  hut  it  is  no  conse¬ 
quence  of  Empirism.  The  sensation  is  all 
that  is  manifested  to  the  Empirist  of  what 
he  calls  the  external  world,  but  he  has  no 
means  of  getting  on  the  other  side  of  it  to 
distinguish  the  source  from  the  medium : 
the  “  from  ”  from  the  “  through.”  If  he 
assumes  an  undefined  something,  he  is  in 
the  condition  of  Kant ;  and  Mr.  Bowen 
would  do  well  to  consider  whether  there  is 
any  great  difference  between  the  sub.stance 
of  Locke,  as  cited  at  page  140  of  his  vol¬ 
ume,  and  the  Thing  in  itself  {J^ing  an 
sick)  of  Kant.  Whether  Locke  thought 
this  or  that  is  of  very  trifling  importance  in  a 
philosophical  point,  however  it  may  concern 
ins  biographer.  The  question  is  whether 
his  doctrine  implicitly  contains  such  and 
such  results. 

Much  of  Mr.  Bowen’s  book  is  occupied 
with  proving  the  non-identity  of  Locke  and 
Condillac.  The  men  and  the  articles  of 
their  faith  were  doubtless  different,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  one  is  not  a  legitimate 
consequence  of  the  other.  Locke,  consis¬ 
tently  pursued,  never  takes  us  out  of  the 
world  of  experience  ;  and  Kant  pins  us 
down  to  it,  except  when  he  appears  in  the 
character  of  a  moral  postulator,  and  then 
he  avowedly  contributes  nothing  to  theoret¬ 
ical  knowledge.  The  spur  which  he  gave 
to  speculative  philosophy — as  for  instance, 
by  the  antagonism  in  the  results  of  pure 
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reason — was  an  indirect  one;  his  only  ob¬ 
ject  being  to  limit.  And  it  is  this  indirect 
influence,  which  threw  open  the  door  to 
new  speculation,  and  not  his  own  limiting 
tendency,  that  divides  him  from  Locke. 

It  is  that  limit,  let  us  also  add,  which 
seems  to  displease  Mr.  Bowen  ;  yet  he  is 
disposed  to  resist  any  attempt  to  introduce 
objective  thought,  by  which  alone  the  limit 
can  be  passed.  The  arguments  used  by  the 
old  metaphysicians  to  prove,  d  priori,  the 
existence  of  a  God,  he  impugns  with  great 
severity;  adopting  the  mode  of  reasoning 
employed  by  Kant  in  combating  what  is 
called  the  ontological  proof.  The  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  Deity,  as  a  perfect  being,  involves 
the  attribute  of  existence,  and  therefore 
God  exists.  This  is  the  argument  of  An¬ 
selm  of  Canterbury.*  Kant  denies  that  the 
subjective  presence  of  such  an  idea  is  any 
proof  of  its  objective  existence,  and  Mr. 
Bowen  denies  it  too.  At  the  same  time, 
with  his  predilection  for  Paley,  he  would 
set  up  the  physico-theological  argument  as 
of  great  value,  and  here  Kant  and  he  are 
essentially  at  variance. 

The  fact  is,  that  unless  there  be  identity, 
harmony,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  between 
thought  and  being,  all  speculation  beyond 
the  limits  of  experience  is  nought ;  and  we 
must  remain  in  the  limits  of  Kant,  whether 
or  not  we  like  his  table  of  categories.  If  a 
necessary  a  prion  thought,  forced  upon  us 
by  the  condition  of  our  minds  as  reasonable 
beings,  and  not  by  constitutional  peculiari¬ 
ty,  is  utterly  without  objective  value,  why, 
when  we  look  upon  the  face  of  the  world, 
and  say  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  a  de¬ 
sign,  should  this  state  of  being  “  forced  ” 
have  more  objective  value  than  the  d  priori 
method  ?  It  is  very  strange  that  the  de¬ 
monstrative  mode  should  be  repudiated  as 
leading  to  a  mere  abstraction,  and  the  d  pos¬ 
teriori  mode  adopted  as  leading  to  some¬ 
thing  more  concrete.  The  d priori  method, 
or  the  development  of  any  single  concep¬ 
tion,  begins  indeed  with  that  which  is  most 
abstract,  but  ought  to  become  concrete  in 
its  progress.  The  d  posteriori  method  is 
merely  the  arbitrary  supplying  of  a  deficien¬ 
cy  left  by  inductive  science ;  and  we  cannot 
see  how  natural  theology,  in  the  Paley  sense 
of  the  word,  is  capable  of  an  advance.  A 
peal  of  thunder  is  heard.  “  That  is  be¬ 
cause  God  pleases,”  says  the  ignorant  rus- 

*  It  is  not  designed  here  to  urge  the  validity  of 
Anselm’s  argument.  He  is  merely  mentioned  be¬ 
cause  he  seems  to  be  the  founder  of  the  old  a  priori 
system. 
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tic.  “  That  is  on  account  of  certain  elec¬ 
trical  causes,  which  show  the  wisdom  of 
God,”  says  the  learned  physico-theologist. 
Wherein  is  the  latter,  who,  as  it  were, 
places  the  Deity  behind  his  electricity, 
which  he  cannot  account  for,  better  than 
the  former,  who  places  Him  immediately 
behind  the  thunder  ?  With  both  the  Deity 
begins  where  their  knowledge  ends. 

Much  of  what  w'e  have  written  may  seem 
to  be  written  hastily,  as  we  have  not  space 
to  consider  this  important  subject  at  its 
proper  length.  But  w’e  wish  to  convey  the 
impression,  that  physical  theology  has  been 
shining  for  a  longtime  with  a  borrowed lus- 
tre.  If  the  absolute  condition  of  our  having 
thinking  minds  did  not  lead  us  to  the  infi¬ 
nite,  when  we  allowed  thought  free  play  ; 
or  if  positive  religion  did  not  come  in  to  the 
aid  of  those  who  are  not  inclined  to  specu¬ 
lation  ;  we  should  get  very  little  theology 
out  of  our  geology,  chemistry  and  botany. 
It  was  the  unexpected  combination  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  spiritual  in  philosophic  reasoning, 
which  we  so  warmly  welcomed  in  the  wise 
little  volume,  recently  published,  of  Ves¬ 
tiges  of  JSl'atural  Creation. 


DR.  WIGAN’S  DUALITY  OF  THE  MIND. 

From  iho  Spectator. 

The  object  of  Dr.  Wigan’s  work  is  to  prove 
that  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum 
or  true  brain  are  two  organs,  not  different, 
but  double  or  dual,  like  the  eyes,  the  hands, 
and  so  forth.  And  the  Doctor  holds,  that 
although  their  action  is  united  in  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  state,  especially  in  the  case  of 
a  well-trained  person,  yet  that  each  brain 
is  capable  of  receiving  separate  impressions, 
as  the  two  hands  may  be  differently  occu¬ 
pied  at  once,  or  as  we  may  see  a  distinct  ob¬ 
ject  with  each  eye.  To  this  alleged  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  brain  Dr.  Wigan  attributes 
many  mental  phaenomena.  In  fact,  by 
means  of  it,  he  resolves  all  the  puzzling 
moral  and  metaphysical  questions  that  may 
arise  between  raving  madness  and  the 
sound  mind  of  the  well-constituted,  well- 
educated,  mathematical  and  classical  schol¬ 
ar.  The  scholar  exhibits  both  hemispheres 
of  the  brain,  (or,  in  Dr.  Wigan’s  phrase,) 
both  hrains  in  a  healthy  state,  the  weaker 
brain  in  a  perfect  submission  to  the  strong¬ 
er  ;  in  the  raving  maniac,  without  lucid  in- 
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termission,  he  considers  that  both  brains 
are  completely  diseased.  All  intermediate 
stages  display,  he  conceives,  a  conflict 
more  or  less  between  the  stronger  and 
weaker  of  the  healthy  and  diseased  cere¬ 
brums.  In  the  case  of  vast  numbers  whose 
constitution  is  sound,  whose  education  has 
been  good,  and  whose  circumstances  are 
easy,  the  conflict  may  be  rare  or  slight ;  but 
the  struggle  is  often  going  on  with  most 
men  of  nervous  temperament,  or  of  pursuits 
in  which  imagination  predominates  over 
rigid  reality,  or  persons  of  bad  habits,  who 
are  continually  doing  things  they  know  to 
be  wrong,  and  are  sorry  for  when  done.  It 
is  upon  this  principle  Dr.  Wigan  explains 
the  difficulty  which  most  of  us  have  felt  at 
some  time  or  other  of  fixing  the  attention 
upon  one  subject ;  the  efforts  we  have  to 
make,  and  often  uselessly,  to  expel  thoughts 
that  will  intrude  themselves;  and  the  ac¬ 
tions  we  frequently  hear  of  as  being  unwil¬ 
lingly  committed  by  the  perpetrator,  even 
at  the  time  of  their  perpetration.  On  the 
theory  of  the  double  brain  he  also  resolves 
many  cases  of  gross  hypocrisy,  detected  at 
last  to  the  wonder  of  the  neighborhood  ;  or 
sudden  change  of  character  in  advancing 
life,  when  the  respectable  pattern  man 
breaks  out  to  the  horror  of  his  friends. 
The  hypocrite,  unable,  or  probably  unwil¬ 
ling  to  try  to  resist  the  impulses  of  his  dis¬ 
eased  brain,  has  merely  concealed  his  do¬ 
ings  ;  the  other  Inis  actually  subdued  the 
instigations  of  his  weaker  brain  by  the 
power  of  the  stronger,  till  disease  or  some 
subtile  constitutional  change  has  given  the 
ascendency  to  the  weaker  organ.  In  the 
same  way.  Dr.  Wigan  would  resolve  many 
phaenomena  of  the  mind  ;  we  believe  we 
might  say  all,  up  to  the  insane  who  con¬ 
trols  his  weaker  half  upon  all  points  save 
one,  to-  the  madman  who  carries  on  a  dou¬ 
ble  conversation  between  his  two  brains — 
which  conversations  Dr.  Wigan  seems  to 
think  would  often  show  a  continuous  train 
of  thought  on  one  side,  if  they  were 
analyzed. 

The  proofs  offered  by  Dr.  Wigan  of  his 
views  are  various.  Some  are  drawn  from 
analogy, — as  the  general  duality  of  the  frame 
in  eyes,  limbs,  and  other  organs;  and  the 
dual  or  double  character  of  the  germ  of 
the  brain  in  the  foetus.  Others  are  derived 
from  the  anatomy  or  morbid  anatomy  of  the 
brain  ;  of  which  the  most  cogent  are,  the 
numerous  instances  of  the  mind  remaining 
clear  and  apparently  entire  to  the  last,  when 
one  hemisphere  of  the  brain  has  been  de¬ 


stroyed  or  is  in  such  a  state  of  structural 
alteration  that  a  healthy  function  was  im¬ 
possible  ;  whilst  it  is  maintained  by  anatom¬ 
ists,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Solly,  “  that  there 
are  no  cases  on  record  in  which  the  mental 
faculties  have  remained  undisturbed  when 
the  disorganization  has  extended  to  both 
sides  of  the  brain.”  Other  of  Dr.  Wigan’s 
arguments  are  inferences  drawn  from  men¬ 
tal  phaenomena ;  which  cannot,  however, 
be  received  as  proofs,  (at  least  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  the  question,)  though  they 
may  stand  as  probable  speculations.  The 
last  class  of  reasons  are  derived  from  the 
writings  of  eminent  medical  authors,  who 
have  treated  on  the  subject  of  the  mind, — 
as  Dr.  Conolly,  Dr.  Holland ;  and  it  is 
certainly  singular  to  see  how  closely  they 
often  run  upon  Dr.  Wigan’s  view,  but  stop 
short  of  it,  or,  in  his  words,  create  “  a 
stumbling-block  instead  of  a  bridge.”  This 
is  very  curiously  the  case  with  Dr.  Holland ; 
to  whom  the  book  is  dedicated.  In  his 
Medical  Notes  and  Reflections,  that  cele¬ 
brated  physician  observes — 

“  ‘  It  has  been  a  familiar  remark,  that  in  cer¬ 
tain  states  of  mental  derangement,  as  well  as 
in  some  cases  of  hysteria,  which  border  close¬ 
ly  upon  it,  there  appear,  as  it  were  two  mhuls ; 
one  tending  to  correct  by  more  just  percep¬ 
tions,  feelings,  and  volitions,  the  aberrations 
of  the  other,  and  the  relative  power  of  the  two 
influences  varying  at  different  times.’ 

“At  this  point  I  concluded  that  the  author, 
had  arrived  at  the  same  result  as  myself,  his 
previous  arguments  having  so  logically  led  to 
it ;  when,  to  my  great  surprise,  he  suddenly 
turns  away  from  the  direct  path,  and  proceeds 
as  follows — 

Admitting' the  general  truth  of  the  de¬ 
scription,  as  attested  by  many  and  curious  ex¬ 
amples,  the  fact  may  be  explained  in  some 
cases  by  the  coexistence  before  the  mind  [the 
mind!  when  he  has  just  shown  that  there  are 
two]  of  real  and  unreal  objects  of  sense,  each 
successively  the  object  of  belief ;  a  phenome¬ 
non  possibly  itself  depending  on  the  double¬ 
ness  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  parts  ministering 
to  perception,  though  we  cannot  obtain  any 
certain  proof  that  such  is  the  case.  But  this 
explanation  will  not  adequately  apply  to  the 
instances  where  complete -trains  of  thought 
are  perverted  or  deranged,  while  others  are 
preserved  in  sufficiently  natural  course  to  be¬ 
come  a  sort  oj  watch  on  the  former.'  ” 

The  practical  conclusions  Dr.  Wigan 
would  draw  from  his  alleged  discovery  are 
not  so  fully  handled  as  his  arguments  of 
proof.  Indeed,  they  do  not  from  their  na¬ 
ture  admit  of  so  elaborate  a  detail,  depend¬ 
ing  much  upon  individaal  application,  even 
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if  the  duality  of  the  mind  was  established. 
They  arc,  however,  twofold — educational 
and  medical.  In  the  educational  part,  we 
are  to  strengthen  in  youth  the  healthier 
mind  by  proper  studies  and  training  ;  but 
as  nothing  specific  is  as  yet  deduced,  it 
really  amounts  to  little  more  than  “  train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go.”  In 
the  medical  phase,  Dr.  Wigan  would  direct 
attention  to  the  bodily  state  of  the  patient 
in  all  cases  of  eccentricity  or  apprehended 
insanity,  to  discover  if  possible  the  latent 
disorders  which  may  be  inflaming  the  brain. 
In  these  conclusions,  however.  Dr.  Wigan 
stops  short  of  some  phrenologists;  holding 
criminals  responsible  until  they  can  clearly 
be  pronounced  insane.  He  also  considers 
that  the  control  of  one  brain  by  the  other 
is  very  different  from  the  control  of  our  pro¬ 
pensities  and  passions  by  the  understanding 
and  moral  sentiments  ;  as,  we  assume,  many 
men  seem  badly  disposed  ab  initio,  and 
have  a  uniti/  of  mind  in  the  practice  of 
vice.  The  Doctor  also  admits,  that  al¬ 
though  many  cases  of  incipient  ”  madness 
spelt  with  a.6”  could  be  cured  by  restraint 
and  treatment,  when  the  change  in  the  char¬ 
acter  is  first  taking  place,  yet  that  the  present 
state  of  the  law  will  rarely  allow  of  such 
means  being  resorted  to.  j 

To  those  who  make  a  trade  of  jesting. 
Dr.  Wigan’s  idea  of  ”  the  duality  of  the 
mind  ”  offers  jokes  almost  ready-made.  It 
is  an  obvious  smartness  to  advise  a  suitor 
to  whisper  into  the  inffammable  brain,  or  a 
petitioner  of  any  kind  to  gel  on  the  weak 
side.  The  author  is  equally  obnoxious  to 
fun  by  the  manner  in  which  he  occasionally 
overrides  his  hobby, — undertaking  any  thing 
with  his  dual  principle;  and  his  book  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  faulty  in  a  logical  point  of  view', 
by  the  way  in  which  he  presses  facts  into 
his  service  that  really  have  little  connection 
with  the  conclusion  sought  to  be  establish¬ 
ed,  as  well  as  by  assuming  as  certain,  things 
which  cannot  from  their  nature  rise  beyond 
inference.  Dr.  Wigan,  however,  has  ad¬ 
vanced  enough  to  recommend  his  view  to 
the  consideration,  of  the  metaphysical  ana¬ 
tomist  and  physician — the  only  persons 
who  can  favorably  pursue  the  theory  by 
comparing  the  last  characteristics  of  the 
mind  with  the  appearance  of  the  brain 
after  death. 

Bating  some  passages  of  surplusage  or  al¬ 
most  useless  verbiage.  The  Dualiti/  of  the 
Mind  may  be  described  as  a  collection  of 
striking  cases  of  morbid  anotomy,  connect¬ 
ed  with  brain  disease,  as  well  as  of  singu- 
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lar  instances  of  insanity  and  mental  aber¬ 
ration.  With  these  subjects  are  inler- 
sjiersed  many  anecdotes  and  remarks  con¬ 
nected  with  the  manners  and  feelings  of 
mankind,  such  as  a  retired  physician  may 
be  supposed  to  have  picked  up  in  the  cour.se 
of  a  long  and  varied  practice ;  and  these  are 
told  with  the  pleasant  garrulity  of  three¬ 
score,  though  often  with  that  force  of  style 
which  arises  from  vividness  of  impression 
and  earnestness  of  purpo.se.  The  theory, 
however,  is  not  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Wigan 
for  the  manner  of  its  exposition;  w’hich  is 
overloaded  with  extraneous  matter,  and 
even  with  extraneous  topijs,  marking  the 
old  gentleman  to  whom  composition  and 
the  arrangement  of  a  controverted  subject 
are  new  employments.  Some  of  these  errors 
the  author  candidly  acknowledges  in  the 
preface. 

“There  are  orcasional  neliorences  [sayshe] 
which  ought  to  have,  been  avoided,  an  !  ‘onto¬ 
logy  that  in  offending  the  ear  is  nv.1  com¬ 
pensated  by  additional  force  and  clearneR.s. 
There  are  also  some  errors  in  the  succession 
of  the  paragraphs  and  chapters,  and  repe¬ 
titions  of  inlerences  which  had  been  already 
drawn  and  established. 

“  The  last  fault,  however,  is  not  always  un¬ 
intentional  :  whenever  the  facts,  arguments, 
and  illustrations,  seemed  to  lead  naturally  to 
the  conclusion,  1  have  not  hesitated  to  proceed 
to  it  at  once,  although  aware  that,  in  other 
chapters  of  the  book,  I  had  already  drawn  the 
same  inferences,  perhaps  in  the  same  terms, 
from  dissimilar  facts,  imparallel  arguments, 
and  totally  different  illustrations. 

“I  know  by  experience,  that  works  of  this 
kind  are  rarely  read  consecutively,  and  there¬ 
fore  do  not  trust  to  the  desultory  reader  the 
task  of  drawing  the  conclu.«ion  from  the  whole 
collocation  of  evidence.  The  few  men  of  sci¬ 
ence  who  may  carefully  peruse  the  book  from 
titlepage  to  colophon,  will,  I  hope,  see  enough 
to  convince  them  that  the  defects  arise  rather 
from  an  unpractised  pen,  than  from  ignorance 
of  the  subject,  or  of  the  proper  mode  of  treat¬ 
ing  it,  did  time  and  leisure  admit  of  recasting 
the  whole.  Should  the  public  be  sufficiently 
interested  by  the  novelty  and  importance  o 
the  theory  to  call  for  a  second  edition,  I  will 
endeavor  to  remove  them.” 

There  may  be  some  truth  in  what  Dr. 
Wigan  advances  respecting  the  general 
reader ;  but  we  think  the  surest  way  is  to 
make  the  best  book  possible,  and  compact- 
ne.ss  in  scientific  exposition  is  one  of  the 
means.  A  good  deal  of  the  volume,  how¬ 
ever,  has  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  proposed  to  be  established;  though,  as 
these  passages  sometimes  furnish  the  most 
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amusing  p.irts,  we  shall  take  our  extracts 
indiscriminately.  The  following  is  from  a 
chapter  devoted  to  the  subject  of  over-edu- 
cution,  especially  in  precocious  children. 

william  PITT  AT  BELLAMV’s. 

Knowing  these  things,  having  witnessed  the 
nnserahle  cot  seqiiei  ct  s,  1  <  ould  not  read  the 
conesj  ondence  lietween  \\  illiam  Pitt  and  his 
father  without  a  feeling  ailit  d  to  terror.  Never 
did  man  go  so  near  to  oesiroy  tl»e  intellect  of  hi' 
son  hy  over-exeiiemenl  as  that  arrogant,  un¬ 
reasonable  and  imperious,  aiid  much  overrated 
man,  the  great  Earl  of  Chathanq  as  he  is  call¬ 
ed.  “Courage,  my  son,”  said  he,  in  one  ol’his 
letters,  w  hen  the  poor  lad  was  comj  honing  of 
the  enormous  variety  of  topics  urged  on  liis 
attention;  “Courage,  my  boy;  retnember 
there  is  only  the  Cyelopceilia  to  learn.”  Wil¬ 
liam  Pitt  was  very  near  falling  a  sacrifice  to 
his  father’s  ambition.  Great  as  were  his  tal¬ 
ents,  I  do  not  doubt  that  they  woubi  have 
been  much  greater  had  they  been  more  slowdy 
cultivated ;  and  he  might  have  attained  the 
ordinary  term  of  human  life,  instead  of  his 
brain  wearing  out  his  bmly  at  so  early  on  age. 
To  see  him,  as  1  have  done,  come  into  Bel¬ 
lamy’s  after  tiie  txciienient  of  debate,  in  a 
st tte  of  collap’se,  that  with  bis  uncouth  coun¬ 
tenance  gave  the  air  of  insanity,  swallow  a 
steak,  wi. bout  mastication,  and  drink  a  bottle 
of  port  w’ine  Jilmost  at  ti  draught,  and  be  then 
barely  wound  up  to  the  level  of  ordinary  im¬ 
pulse — repeat  this  process  twice,  or,  I  believe, 
even  three  times  in  the  couise  oi  the  night — 
was  a  rrightful  example  of  over-cultivation  oi' 
brain  before  it  litul  attained  its  full  develop- 
nient.  So  much  bail  its  i  xcitabildy  been  ex¬ 
hausted  by  prem.itnre  and  excessive  moral 
stimuli,  that,  when  his  amhiiion  was  sated,  it 
was  incapable  ol'  even  keeping  itself  in  action 
without  the  physical  siiniulanls  l-bave  spoken 
of.  Men  called  ilie  sad  exhibition  the  triumph  ol 
mind  over  matter:  1  call  it  the  contest  of  bruin 
and  body,  where  victory  is  obtained  at  tJie  sa¬ 
crifice  of  life. 

FEIGNED  MADNESS  READILY  DETECTED. 

The  best  actor  that  ever  lived  would  be  de¬ 
tected  in  an  hour’s  examination  by  a  medical 
man  of  moderate  experience  and  ordinary  sa¬ 
gacity.  Having  been  several  times  placed  in 
this  situation,  1  know  the  facility  of  detecting 
such  assumption  ;  it  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  detecting  the  real  illness  of  a  soldier  wdio 
dislikes  the  compound  nitre  powder  and  leaden 
pills  of  the  haiilc-fielil,  or  of  the  man  drawn 
for  the  militia  and  claiming  the  benefit  of  some 
delect  or  disease  as  a  ground  of  exemption. — 
In  both  these  cases  there  is  sometimes  serious 
difliculty,  which  when  decided  against  the  ap¬ 
plicant,  leaves  on  the  mind  a  very  painful  dread 
of  having  committed  an  injustice  :  but  in  ficti¬ 
tious  insanity  there  is  no  such  doubt ;  every 
one  attempting  the  deception  overdoes  the 
character ;  he  only  knows  the  grosser  outlines 


of  such  cases,  and  in  his  attempt  to  fill  them 
up  he  often  reverses  the  shadous.  It  is,  be¬ 
sides,  impossible  to  keep  up  the  character 
when  the  muscles  of  the  face  become  fatigued ; 
and  if  closely  watched,  and  bis  attention  sud¬ 
denly  called  to  another  subject,  he  has  not 
the  madman’s  rapidity  of  transition;  before 
there  is  time  for  consideration  and  decision, 
he  has  let  fall  the  mask  and  is  detected.  Even 
the  sullen  look  of  melancholic  requires  a  pain¬ 
ful  f  fl’ort  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  w’hich  can¬ 
not  be  long  kept  up  voluntarily.  There  is,  I 
think,  no  danger  whatever  of  success  in  any 
such  attempt  at  deception,  if  the  case  he  re- 
ferred,  as  it  (  Ugbt  to  be,  not  to  insulated  indi¬ 
viduals,  but  to  a  medical  jury — conducting  the 
examination  in  their  own  w'ay  in  private,  and 
not  ill  the  present  absurd  mode  of  cross-exami¬ 
nation  in  j  uhlic  before  men  necessarily  igno¬ 
rant — not  merely  ignorant  of  the  best  inoiTe  of 
ascertaining  the  fact,  but  wanting  even  the 
rudiments  of  that  preliminary  knowledtre 
u  Inch  is  a  small  but  essential  part  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation;  and  besides,  ignorant  of  the 
liabits,  modes,  and  peculiarities  of  mental  ab¬ 
erration.  The  judge  and  counsel  are  gene¬ 
rally  almost  as  incompetent  on  these  subjects 
as  the  jury,  and  quite  as  incapable  of  an  en- 
ligblentd  decision. 

We  formerly  remarked  upon  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Halford’s  successful  trial  of 
Shakspere’s  test  of  madness.  Dr.  Wigan 
thinks  it  the  only  true  one,  in  very  difiicult 
cases. 

“The  difficulty  of  recalling  a  train  of 
thought  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  invariable  ac¬ 
companiments  of  insanity,  for  it  is  an  act  in 
which  boih  brains  are  concerned.  Shaksperc, 
who  seems  to  have  know  n  by  a  kind  of  intui¬ 
tion  wiiat  it  takes  other  men  enormous  mental 
labor  to  acquire,  makes  Hamlet  say — 

.  .  .  .  ‘  bring  me  to  the  test, 

And  I  the  matter  will  reword,  which  madness 

Would  gambol  from.’ 

I  cannot  remember  to  have  seen  a  single  in¬ 
stance  of  insanity,  however  slight,  and  how¬ 
ever  incognizable  by  any  but  an  experienced 
medical  man,  where  the  patient,  after  relating 
a  short  history  of  his  complaints,  physical," 
moral,  or  social,  could,  on  being  requested  to 
repeat  the  narrative,  follow  the  same  series; 
to  repeat  the  same  words,  even  with  the  lim¬ 
ited  correctness  of  a  sane  person,  is,  I  believe, 
always  impossible  in  the  very  mildest  case  of 
insanity.  The  point  where  this  inability 
begins,  however  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly, 
has  alw’ays  seemed  to  me  the  point  at  which 
strict  responsibility  for  our  actions  ceases,  and 
the  exercise  of  restraint  by  others  becomes  a 
right  and  a  duty.” 

To  the  principle  of  the  dual  brain  our 
author  attributes  the  power  possessed  by 
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lunatics  of  concealing  their  delusions ; 
though  the  effort  is  so  painful  that  it  is 
seldom  long-continued. 

“  In  the  case  of  positive  insanity  of  one 
brain,  the  trouble  of  controlling  it  by  the  other 
may  be,  and  most  frequently  is,  a  painful  ef¬ 
fort,  only  to  be  undertaken  through  the  influ¬ 
ence  ol  some  strong  motive,  as,  lor  example, 
that  of  obtaining  liberty.  Such  a  man  can 
lor  a  lime  tcind  himself  tip^  as  it  were,  and 
determine  that  the  notions  of  the  disordered 
brain  shall  not  be  manifested.  Many  instances 
are  on  record  similar  to  that  told  by  Pinel, 
where  an  inmate  of  the  BicStre,  having  stood 
a  long  cross-examination,  and  given  every  mark 
of  rw^tored  reason,  signed  his  name  to  the 
paper  authorizing  his  discharge  Jesus  Christ, 
and  then  went  otf  into  all  the  vagaries  con¬ 
nected  wilh  that  delusion.  In  the  phraseology 
of  the  gentleman  whose  case  is  related  in  an 
early  part  of  this  work,  he  had  ‘  held  himself 
light’  during  the  examination,  in  order  to 
attain  his  object;  this  once  accomplished,  he 
‘  let  himself  down  ’  again,  and  if  even  conscious 
of  his  delusion,  could  not  control  it  1  have  I 
observed  with  such  persons  that  it  requires  a 
considerable  lime  to  wind  themselves  up  to 
the  pitch  of  complete  self-control,  and  that  the 
effort  is  a  painful  tension  of  the  mind.  When 
thrown  off  their  guard  by  any  accidental  re¬ 
mark,  or  worn  out  by  the  length  of  the  exami¬ 
nation,  they  let  themselves  go,  and  cannot 
gather  themselves  up  again  without  prepara¬ 
tion.  Lord  Erskine  relates  the  story  of  a  man 
w’ho  brought  an  action  against  Dr.  Munroe 
for  confining  him  without  cause.  He  under¬ 
went  the  most  rigid  examination  by  the  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  defendant  without  discovering  any 
appearance  of  insanity,  till  a  gentleman  asked 
him  about  a  princess  with  whom  he  corre¬ 
sponded  in  cherry-juice,  and  he  became  in¬ 
stantly  insane.  This  was  in  Westminster; 
and  by  the  strange  anomalies  of  law  he  was 
enabled  to  bring  another  action  in  the  city  of 
London,  when  he  had  so  completely  wound 
himself  up  to  the  ‘  sticking-place,’  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  elicit  the  slightest  evidence 
of  insanity,  and  the  cause  of  justice  was  only 
obtained  by  permission  to  record  the  evidence 
taken  in  Westminster.  Another  similar  case 
is  related  by  Lord  Erskine,  which  was  detect¬ 
ed  by  addressing  the’  patient  as  the  Saviour 
of  the  World;  till  he  heard  which  he  had 
given  perfectly  rational  answers  during  many 
hours  of  cross-examination.  Another  case 
occurred  at  Edinburgh,  where  a  gentleman, 
under  a  process  similar  to  our  writ  of  lunacy, 
was  about  to  be  dismissed  for  lack  of  proof, 
when  a  witness,  who  had  been  detained  till 
the  last  moment  by, an  accident,  came  into 
court  and  asked  him  what  news  from  the 
planet  Saturn ;  he  instantly  relapsed  into  in¬ 
coherence,  and  gave  evident  proofs  of  in¬ 
sanity.” 
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From  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

This  Article  becomes  necessary  to  complete 

the  history  of  Puseyism,  up  to  this  time,  being, 

as  will  be  remembered,  a  continuation  of  an 

article  published  in  July,  1843. — Ed. 

1.  Narrative  of  Events  connected  with  the 
publication  of  the  ‘  Tracts  for  the  Times* 
with  Reflections  on  existing  Tendencies 
to  Romanisniy  and  on  the  present  Duties 
and  Prospects  of  Members  of  the  Church. 
By  the  Rev.  VVilliam  Palmer,  M.  A.  8vo. 
Oxford  :  1843. 

2.  The  Holy  Eucharist  a  Comfort  to  the 
Penitent.  A  ISirmon  preaehed  before  the 
University ^  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Christ,  in  Oxford,  on  the  Fourth  Sunday 
after  Easter.  By  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Pusey, 
D.  D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew.  8vo. 
Oxford :  1843. 

3.  Dr.  Pusey  and  the  University  of  Ox¬ 
ford  :  A  Letter  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Oxford.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  Garbett,  M.  A.  8vo.  London  :  1843. 

4.  Some  Remarks  on  the  Sermon  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Pusey,  lately  preaehed  and  published 
at  Oxford.  By  Samuel  Lee,  D.  D.,  Re¬ 
gius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cambridge.  1843. 

5.  An  Essay  on  the  Miracles  Recorded  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Early 
Ages.  By  John  Henry  Newman,  B.  D. 
8vo.  Oxford :  1843. 

6.  Chronica  Jocelini  de  Drakelonda,  de  re¬ 
bus  gestis  Samsonis  Abbatis  Monasterii 
Sancti  Edmundi.  Nunc  primum  typis 
mandata,  curante  Johanne  Gage  Roke- 
wode.  Londini.  Sumptibus  Societatis 
Camdenensis.  1840. — Monastic  and  So¬ 
cial  Life  in  the  Twelfth  Century,  as  ex¬ 
emplified  in  the  Chronicles  of  Jocelin  of 
Brakelond.  Translated,  with  Notes,  and 
an  Introduction.  By  J.  E.  Tomlins,  Esq. 
8vo.  London :  1844. 

7.  The  Lives  of  the  English  Saints. — 1. 
The  Life  of  St.  Stephen,  Abbot,  Founder 
of  the  Cistercian  Order. — 2.  The  Family 
of  St.  Richard  the  Saxon. — 3.  St.  Au¬ 
gustine  of  Canterbury.  12 mo.  London  : 
1844. 

8.  Ancient  Christianity,  and  the  Doctrines 
of  the  Oxford  ‘  Tracts  for  the  Times.* 
Supplement,  {Part  9.  8vo.  London : 
1844. 

9.  The  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church,  con¬ 
sidered  in  comparison  with  existing  Prac- 
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tice  ;  containing  a  Deft  nee  of  certain 
Articles  in  the  ‘  British  Critic^  in  Re¬ 
ply  to  Remarks  in  Mr.  Palmer's  Narra¬ 
tive.  By  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Ward,  M.  A., 
Fellow  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford.  Lon¬ 
don  :  1844. 

10.  A  Charge  to  the  Clirgy  of  Dublin  and 
Glandelagh,  delivered  in  Jiine^  1843.  By 
Richard  Whalely,  D.  D.,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  To  which  is  appended  a  Petition 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  praying  for  a 
Church  Government. 

There  seems  abundant  reason  to  con¬ 
clude  that  that  fair  structure  of  ‘  Catholic¬ 
ism,’  which  the  ecclesiastical  architects  of 
Oxford  have  been  some  years  so  diligent  in 
rearing,  is  in  a  condition  of  what  is  called 
instable  equilibrium.  Sundry  symptoms 
of  this  have  lately  disclosed  themselves,  and 
justify  the  suspicion  that,  in  resting  it  on 
tradition  and  antiquity,  its  builders  have  se¬ 
lected  an  unhappy  foundation.  The  fabric 
already  leans  visibly  from  the  perpendicu¬ 
lar,  and  schismatical  rents  and  fissures  ap¬ 
pear  in  it  from  top  to  bottom. 

Since  we  last  called  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  curious  phenomenon,  poou- 
larly  named  ‘  Puseyism,’  some  important 
events  have  occurred  in  its  history  on  which, 
we  trust,  our  readers  will  be  neither  sur 
prised  nor  displeased  at  our  venturing  to 
offer  some  remarks — having  already  indica¬ 
ted  our  opinion,  that  the  phenomenon  it¬ 
self  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  modern 
times.  • 

During  the  years  1842-43,  symptoms  of 
a  more  energetic  reaction  against  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Oxford  school  had  unequivo¬ 
cally  manifested  themselves.  A  consider¬ 
able  number  of  the  Bishops,  much  to  their 
honor,  and,  we  will  even  add,  with  much 
magnanimity,  considering  the  soothing  flat¬ 
teries  and  obsequious  professions  of  obe¬ 
dience,  of  which  the  ‘  Tracts’  were  full,  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  with  various  degrees  of 
severity  against  its  characteristic  doctrines 
— with  undisguised  alarm  at  its  obvious  ten¬ 
dencies.  Simultaneously  with  their  Char¬ 
ges  and  Sermons,  appeared  a  number  of 
very  valuable  publications  from  the  pens  of 
private  authors ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  periodical  press  opened  a  fiercer,  and, 
in  some  instances,  unexpected  fire.  A  few 
weeks  after  our  own,  not  very  brief,  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  subject,  an  article  of  equal 
length  appeared  in  a  great  southern  contem¬ 
porary,*  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  Oxford 

*  Quarterly  Review,  May  1843. 


school  was  denounced  as  essentially  Ro¬ 
manist,  and  not  a  few  of  its  most  cherished 
symbols  and  ceremonies  (recovered  from 
‘  Catholic  antiquity,’  with  so  much  zeal  and 
assiduity)  profanely  designated  ‘  fooleries  !’ 

But  these  attacks  from  without  were  con¬ 
temporaneous  with  yet  more  fatal  signs  of 
disunion  from  within.  It  was  a  more  easy 
task  to  originate  the  movement,  than  to 
control  it.  Those  tendencies,  which  were 
not  obscurely  indicated  to  every  man  of 
moderate  sagacity,  even  in  its  earlier  sta¬ 
ges — which  Protestants  proclaimed  with 
dread,  and  Romanists  hailed  with  triumph, 
and  which  were  denied  by  none  but  those 
who  had  an  interest  in  denying  them — came 
gradually  into  fuller  play.  It  soon  appear¬ 
ed  that,  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  preten¬ 
sions  to  ‘  Catholic  unity’  were  not  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  widest  diversities  of  opin¬ 
ion  ;  and  that  the  amplest  scope  w  as  unhap¬ 
pily  permitted  to  the  exercise  of  private 
judgment,  in  determining  what  is  that  only 
system  of  Catholic  truth — w  hich  always  and 
for  ever  excludes  it ! 

All  this  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  cu¬ 
rious  ‘  Narrative’  of  Mr.  Palmer,  himself 
one  of  the  originators  of  the  Oxford  move¬ 
ment.  lie  shows  that,  even  during  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  ‘  Tracts,’  there  were  some  of 
their  advocates  who  were  very  uneasy  at  the 
successive  ‘  developments’  ot  Catholic  doc¬ 
trine  ;  who  felt  qualms  and  fears  which  they 
scarcely  managed  to  suppress,  and  preached 
lessons  of  moderation  w  hich  were  never  lis¬ 
tened  to.  But  these  ‘  developments’  were 
far  outdone  by  those  which  afterwards  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  British  Critic,  and  which  at 
length  compelled  the  long-enduring  Mr. 
Palmer  to  break  silence.  That  Journal,  as 
the  perpetual  advocate  of  the  Tractarians, 
when  their  memorable  series  w  as  suppress¬ 
ed — as  partly  supported  by  some  of  the  orig , 
inal  writers  of  the  Tracts — and  as  having  re¬ 
ceived,  for  some  of  its  greatest  extravagan¬ 
ces,  the  appropriate  thanks  and  plaudits  of 
Mr.  Newman  himself,  fnay  be  considered  to 
have  been  a  sort  of  quarterly  continuation 
of  these  Tracts.  It,  too,  is  now  defunct, 
having  expired  last  Christmas;  but  not  un¬ 
til  it  had  purged  itself  from  the  very  last 
dregs  and  feculence  of  Protestantism,  and 
prepared  itself  to  depart  in  an  overpowering 
‘  odor’  of  Catholic  sanctity.  Of  its  very 
last  Number  but  one,  the  principal  Roman¬ 
ist  Periodical  in  these  realms  had  politely 
said — ‘  We  may  say  that  for  some  time  past 
we  have  read  the  British  Critic  with  great 
interest;  to  which  we  may  add,  as  Catho- 
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licSy  that  our  pleasure  in  perusing  it  has  in¬ 
creased  in  each  successive  Number  ;  but 
the  one  now  before  us  surpasses  all  its  pre¬ 
decessors,  not  in  the  proportion  observable 
between  any  former  ones,  but  in  such  a  de¬ 
gree  as  almost  to  defy  any  comparison  what¬ 
ever.’*  Admirable  dialecticians  must 
they  have  been  on  behalf  ot  the  Church  of 
England,  who  could  extort  such  praises 
even  from  her  very  enemies ;  and  thrice 
candid  the  enemies  who  could  thus  award 
them  !  ‘  Behold  how  good  and  how  pleas¬ 

ant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  tocrether  in 

O 

unity !’ 

In  defence  of  the  statements  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Critic^  and  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Palm¬ 
er’s  Pamphlet,  Mr.  Ward  (for  some  time, 
we  believe,  the  Editor  of  that  periodical, 
and  author  of  the  greater  part  of  the  obnox¬ 
ious  articles)  has  recently  published  a  vol¬ 
ume,  which  may  be  considered  tlie  latest 
*  development’  of  all.  Ilis  conduct  offers 
a  practical  exemplification  of  the  principles 
of  the  ‘  Tracts,’  of  the  most  odious  kind, 
and  justifies  the  worst  fears  that  were  ever 
expressed  or  entertained  of  their  tendency. 

The  extent  to  which  he  carries  his  prin¬ 
ciples  of  subscription  may  be  estimated, 
when  we  mention  that,  amongst  other  things, 
he  explains  away  the  natural  sense  of  the 
Twelfth  Article,  and  subscribes  it  in  ‘  a  non¬ 
natural  sense !’ — we  are  quite  certain  he 
does  it  in  a  ‘  non-moral  sense  ;’t  and  that 
he  understands  the  Nineteenth  Article, 
which  declares  that  the  Roman  church 
hath  erred  in  matters  of  faith,  to  mean — not 
that  the  Roman  church  hath  erred  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  faith,  but  that  some  individual  mem¬ 
bers  of  it  have  departed  more  or  less  from 
the  faith  !|  But  the  following  paragraph 
fully  explains  his  views: — ‘For  my  own 
part  I  think  it  would  not  be  right  to  con¬ 
ceal,  indeed  I  am  anxious  openly  to  express 
my  almost  firm  and  undoubling  conviction, 

*  Dublin  Rerietc,  Soptember  1843,  p.  114. 

1  *  Our  Twelfth  Articfe  is  as  plain  as  words 
can  make  it  on  the  evangelical  side ;  (observe,  in 
particular,  the  words  necessarily:)  of  couisc  1 
think  its  natural  meaning  may  be  explained  away, 
for  I  subscribe  it  myself  in  a  non-natural  sense.’ 
— P.  593. 

t  ‘  It  has  been  considered  by  some  that  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  our  Nineteenth  Article  requires  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  expression  of  an  opinion,  that  the  formal 
doctrine  of  the  Roman  church  is  erroneous  in 
some  particulars  ;  but  a  very  little  consideration 
will  snow  that  no  one  is  at  all  committed  by  this 
Article  to  so  painfully  presumptuous  n  sentiment.* 
He  then  gives  his  interpretation,  and  adds — ‘  If 
this  appears  the  solemn  annunciation  of  a  mere 
truism,  I  quite  admit  that  it  is  so.’ — P.  100. 
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that  were  we,  as  a  church,  to  pursue  such 
a  line  of  conduct  as  has  Itcre  been  sketch¬ 
ed,  in  proportion  as  we  did  so,  we  should 
be  taught  from  above  to  discern  and  appre¬ 
ciate  the  plain  marks  of  divine  wisdont  and 
authority  in  the  Roman  church — to  repent, 
in  sorrow  and  biiterttess  of  heart,  our  great 
sin  in  deserting  her  communion,  and  to  sue 
humbly  at  her  feet  fi)r  pardon  and  restora¬ 
tion.’ —  (P.  473.)  Yet,  in  the  same  para¬ 
graph,  he  tells  us  with  a  simplicity  truly  ad¬ 
mirable — ‘  If  it  be  granted  that  the  aiming 
at  such  objects,  as  I  have  ventured  to  put 
forward  as  desirable,  implies  of  itself  no  set 
purpose  of  Romanizing  our  church,  I  must 
beg  leave  to  doubt  whether  any  single  one 
of  her  members  entertains  any  such  pur¬ 
pose.’  We  quite  agree  with  him  ;  ii  he  can 
gel  any  one  to  concede  so  modest  a  postu¬ 
late,  he  may  well  expect  a  cordial  admission 
of  the  inference. 

Mr.  Ward  elsewhere  contends  for  his  lib¬ 
erty  of  private  judgment  in  the  following 
terms  :  ‘  Let  Mr.  Williams,  if  he  so  please, 
still  publish  his  opinion  that  human  support 
and  human  comfort  were  needful  to  St. 
Mary  after  our  Lord’s  ascension.  Let  Dr. 
Hook  continue  to  call  Roman  Catholics 
Mariolaters  ;  but  let  others  have  equal  lib¬ 
erty,  and  with  no  greater  remonstrance,  to 
honor  St.  Mary  as  the  highest  and  purest  of 
creatures,  to  regard  the  Roman  Church 
with  affection  and  reverence,  and  to  hold  a 
Pope’s  dogmatic  decree  as  at  least  exempt 
from  onr  criticism  and  comment.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  our  opinions  to  pain  them,  more 
than  theirs  pain  us.’ — ‘  Tiial  a  sustained 
and  vigorous  attack  on  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation  is  the  only  course  by  which 
this  object  can  be  obtained,  is  iny  deep  and 
certain  conviction.  1  mean  an  humble  and 
religious  carrying  out  of  those  great  princi¬ 
ples  which  the  Reformation  denied — obe¬ 
dience  and  faith,’ — (P.  100-588.) 

Ilis  work  is  full  of  pious  sentiments  on 
the  duties  of  obedience  and  faith — and 
both,  in  his  case,  are  of  an  unparalleled 
character.  Ilis  faith  is  such,  that  he  can 
swear  assent  to  Articles  in  a  ‘  non-natural 
sense  ;’  and  his  obedience  is  such,  that  he 
will  yield  allegiance  neither  to  that  church 
to  which  he  has  actually  sworn  it,  nor  to 
that  which,  by  his  own  admission,  has  the 
greatest  claim  to  it.  He  resembles  the 
wife,  who  said  she  was  willing  enough  to 
obey  her  husband,  only  she  would  not  be 
ruled.  Disclaiming  the  right  of  ‘  private 
judgment,’  his  opinions,  viewed  in  con¬ 
junction  with  his  position,  proclaim  a  mind 
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filled  to  overflowing  with  crotchets  and  in^ 
consistencies. 

The  two  principal  men  of  the  movement 
are  in  a  condition  almost  equally  anomalous. 
Dr.  Pusey,  having,  in  the  course  of  his 
‘  developments,’  affirmed,  in  his  celebrated 
sermon  on  the  ‘  Eucharist,’  doctrine  which 
the  University  authorities  condemned  as 
heterodox,  has  been  ordered  to  expiate  his 
offence  by  a  two  years’  silence.  It  is  true 
he  affirmed,  with  engaging  innocence,  that 
he  was  not  at  all  aware  of  having  ad¬ 
vanced  aught  at  variance  with  the  formula¬ 
ries  of  the  Church  of  England.  But  his 
opinions,  so  far  as  we  can  discover  them,  as 
well  as  his  particular  line  of  defence,  we 
shall  more  particularly  consider  hereafter. 

Mr.  Newman  having  retracted  almost  all 
his  objections  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  from 
which,  however,  he  is  still  a  separatist,  and 
having  not  retracted  any  of  the  severe 
things  he  has  uttered  against  the  Church 
of  England,  in  which  he  still  remains — 
having  also,  in  his  zeal  for  the  dark  ages, 
undertaken  the  defence  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  primitive  and  mcdiaval  mira¬ 
cles,  and  affixed  his  Editorial  imprimatur 
on  a  series  of  publications  advocating  the 
religious  system  of  the  middle  ages,  and, 
amongst  other  things,  the  supremacy  of  the 
Apostolic  see,  (which,  nevertheless,  he  will  | 
not  obey,)  may  be  considered  to  be  by  this 
time  a  Church  of  himself ;  and  if  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  this  felicitous  accumulation  of 
paradoxes  and  anomalies,  will  probably 
have  to  employ  at  last  language  something 
like  that  of  the  dying  Hegel.  ‘  Alas!’  said 
the  philosophic  mystic,  ‘  I  shall  leave  be¬ 
hind  me  but  one  man  in  all  Germany  who 
understands  my  doctrines,  and  he  does  not 
understand  them !’ 

Mr.  Palmer  is  anxious  to  show  that, 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  ‘  a  new 
school’*  has  been  formed  at  Oxford.  Alas! 

*  ‘  Within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  however, 
a  new  school  has  made  its  appearance.  The 
Church  has  unhappily  had  reason  to  feel  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  with  her  prin¬ 
ciples,  of  enmity  to  her  reformers,  of  recklessness 
for  her  interests.  We  have  seen,  in  the  same 
quarter,  a  spirit  of  almost  servility  and  adulation 
to  Rome,  an  enthusiastic  and  exaggerated  praise 
of  its  merits,  an  appeal  to  all  deep  feelings  and 
sympathies  in  its  favor,  a  tendency  to  look  to 
Rome  as  the  model  and  the  standard  of  all  that  is 
beautiful  and  correct  in  art,  ail  that  is  sublime  in 
poetry,  all  that  is  elevated  in  devotion.  .  .  . 

In  conversation,  remarks  have  been  sometimes 
heard  indicating  a  disposition  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  the  see  of  Rome,  to  give  way  to  all 
its  claimsy  however  extreme . And  in 
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for  the  rapid  changes  of  the  one  unchange¬ 
able  Catholicism — the  original  school  is 
but  little  more  than  ten  years  old  ! — To  us  it 
appears  clearly  enough  that  the  ‘  new 
school’  is  but  a  consistent  and  natural  ‘  de¬ 
velopment’  (to  use  once  more  the  favorite 
term  of  these  gentlemen)  of  the  ‘  old.*  Mr. 
Palmer  seems  to  be  unconscious  that  the 
more  recent  extravagances  are  the  legiti¬ 
mate,  the  inevitable  fruit  of  those  high 
church  principles — of  that  reverence  for 
antiquity  and  tradition,  which  he  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  extol.  Yet  his  own  misgivings, 
soon  after  his  more  zealous  or  more  perse¬ 
vering  coadjutors  entered  upon  their  career, 
and  the  emphatic  predictions  of  both  Pro¬ 
testants  and  Romanists  as  to  the  result, 
ought  to  have  made  him  suspect  that  his 
‘  new  school’  is  but  an  expansion  of  the 
‘  old.’  That  he  and  others  had  no  intention 
of  promoting  such  a  result,  he  loudly 
affirms,  and  we  care  not  to  deny  it;  that  the 
principles  advocated  involved  that  result — 
that  they  were  the  acorn,  the  other  the  oak 
— is  ail  that  we  maintain ;  and  this  connec¬ 
tion,  long  since  asserted  by  almost  every 
body,  experience  has  abundantly  confirmed. 

To  the  argument,  however,  on  which  we 
are  about  to  insist,  it  little  matters  whether 
Mr.  Palmer’s  assertion  of  a  ‘  new  school’ 
be  correct  or  not — whether  there  be  one 
Oxford  school  or  two,  or  twenty — whether 
recent  extravagances  are  but  ‘  develop¬ 
ments  ’  of  the  original  system,  or  new 
formations  upon  it — whether  there  be  one 
pretended  system  with  hopelessly  discord¬ 
ant  expounders  thereof,  or  diverse  systems, 
each  pretending  to  be  the  only  one  possess¬ 
ing  catholic  authenticity.  We  say  we  ac¬ 
cept  either  of  these  alternatives ;  and,  in 
either  case,  proceed  to  ask — ‘  But  what  be¬ 
comes  of  that  fair  vision  of  the  one  indi¬ 
visible  Catholic  system — professed  by  the 
one  visible  church  of  all  ages,  which  was 
to  be  so  easily  deduced  by  the  aid  of  an¬ 
tiquity  and  tradition — which  was  to  require 
no  exercise  of  private  judgment — or  rather 
which  superseded  and  forbade  it,  and  which 
we  might  have  expected  that  the  Oxford 
school  itself  would  have  delivered  with 
some  degree  of  unanimity  t*  Their  posi¬ 
tions  were  sufficiently  hazardous  and  self¬ 
contradictory  even  before  their  present  dif¬ 
ferences.  Of  that  ‘  one  visible  church,’  as 
constituted  by  themselves,  consisting  of  Ro- 

the  same  spirit  those  who  are  in  any  way  opposed 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  Roman  usurpations,  are 
sometimes  looked  on  as  little  better  than  heretics.’ 
— Palmer’s  Karrative,  p.  44. 
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manists,  Greeks,  and  Anglicans,  they  could 
not  persuade  one  hundredth  part  to  admit 
that  they,  the  very  authors  of  the  figment, 
belonfred  to  the  Catholic  church  at  all — and 
now  it  appears  they  cannot  agree  about  the 
one  system  of  truth  amongst  themselves! 
Singular  illustration  of  the  infallible  guid¬ 
ance  of  tradition,  and  of  the  danger  of  ad¬ 
mitting  the  exercise  of  private  judgment  I 
‘  Our  judge  of  controversies,’  as  Chilling- 
worth  truly  said  of  the  dispute  respecting 
Papal  infallibility,  ‘  has  become  itself  our 
greatest  controversy.’ 

Despite  the  attacks  on  the  Oxford  system 
from  without,  and  the  formidable  symptoms 
of  disorganization  from  within,  we  have 
seen  it  recently  maintained,  in  an  elaborate 
Paper,*  attributed  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
which  bears  strong  internal  marks  of  his 
pen — having  all  the  cloud-like  formation, 
and  unsubstantial  mistiness  of  his  style — 
that  the  cause  of  ‘Catholic  principles’  is 
still  auspiciously  advancing.  This  is  an 
assertion  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  de¬ 
finition  or  catalogue  of  these  principles,  it 
is  very  easy  to  make  and  very  difficult  to 
disprove — for  we  are  too  familiar  with  the 
way  in  which  these  vague  terms  are  em¬ 
ployed  by  such  writers,  not  to  know  that 
they  .may  mean  any  thing — and  still  more 
frequently,  nothing.  With  regard  to  the 
diversities  of  opinion  in  the  party  itself, 
the  extreme  views  recently  manifested,  this 
writer  admits  and  laments  them :  those 
who  hold  them  form,  he  tells  us,  the  ‘  ex¬ 
treme  droite*  of  the  Oxford  school — but 
they  do  not  interfere  with  the  progress  of 
‘  Catholicism.’  '  When  we  speak,’  says  he, 
‘of  the  country  and  of  the  church  at  large, 
it  is  evident  the  body,  as  a  body,  moves  for¬ 
ward  from  year  to  year,  we  might  almost 
say  from  day  to  day,  in  the  line  of  Catholic¬ 
ism,'  For  any  definite  meaning  which  such 
misty  language  conveys — and  the  article  is 
throughout  composed  in  it — we  verily  be¬ 
lieve  that,  if  it  had  been  stated  that  the 
nation  was  moving  forward  from  day  to  day 
in  the  line  of  a  transcendental  curve,  it 
would  have  conveyed  just  as  intelligible  a 
notion  to  sober-minded  readers. 

The  fallacy  consists  in  manoeuvring,  so 
to  speak,  with  the  word  ‘  Catholicism’  as  if 
it  indicated  some  fixed,  well-defined  point 
to  which  all  things  are  tending,  and  then 
allowing  each  reader  tacitly  to  substitute 
his  own  notion  of  it  for  a  universal  one. 
The  fallacy  proclaims  itself  the  moment  we 

*  Foreign  and  CoUnial  Rcvieiio.  No.  IV.  Oc¬ 
tober,  1843. 
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ask — ‘  W’hat  are  Catholic  principles?’  W’e 
then  find  they  are  just  those  of  the  present 
expositor,  whoever  he  may  be.  Each  in 
turn  exercises  the  calumniated  right  of 
private  judgment,  while  all,  in  the  same 
breath,  repudiate  it.* 

No  sooner  do  we  force  an  answer  to  this 
awkward  query,  ‘  What  is  Catholicism  ?’ 
than  the  silent  unanimity,  which  had  been 
maintained  in  using  certain  terms  without 
a  definite  meaning,  vanishes  in  a  Babel-like 
confusion.  ‘  You  will  find  it  in  its  integri¬ 
ty,  stereotyped  in  the  Tridentine  decrees,’ 
exclaim  the  millions  of  Rome.  ‘  You  will 
fi!id  no  such  thing,’  coolly  reply  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  the  Greek  church.  ‘  If  you  want 
to  find  Catholicism  in  its  purity,  you  must 
consult  one  of  our  patriarchs.’  ‘  Either 
church  will  indeed  answer  the  purpose,’ 
blandly  admits  the  more  advanced  disciple 
of  the  Oxford  school  ;  ‘  but  as  each  is  apt 
to  include  in  Catholicism  somewhat  more 
than  is  catholic,  you  can  find  it  in  its  puri¬ 
ty  only  in  the  Oxford  Tracts — with  the  ad¬ 
dition,  “  if  so  be,”  of  certain  developments, 
“  so  to  speak,”  which  the  writers  have,  “  as 
it  were,”  reserved'  ‘  You  w'ill  find  it  there,’ 
rejoins  a  more  timid  disciple  of  the  same 
school,  ‘  if  you  w  ill  deduct  certain  doctrines 
which  they  have  not  reserved.’  ‘  Grieved 
and  humbled  1  am,’  says  Mr.  Gladstone, 

‘  that  our  beloved  friends  have  gone  some¬ 
what  beyond  that  precise  point  at  which, 
undoubtedly,  absolute  and  unchangeable 
Catholicism  is  found.’ — Each  employs  the 
term  ‘  Catholicism’  as  Mr.  Thwackum  the 
term  ‘  religion.’  ‘  When  I  mention  reli¬ 
gion,’  says  that  worthy,  ‘  I  mean  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  ;  and  not  only  the  Christian 
religion,  but  the  Protestant  religion ;  and 
not  only  the  Protestant  religion,  but  the 
Church  of  England.’  Thus,  while  each 
abjures  his  private  judgment  in  fixing  this 
fugitive  ‘  Catholicism,’  we  find  in  fact  we 
have  nothing  else.  It  is  Rome — it  is  Greece 
— it  is  Anglicanism — it  is  a  species  of  An¬ 
glicanism — it  is  a  subordinate  species  of 
Anglicanism — it  is  a  theory  of  Mr.  New¬ 
man — of  Mr.  Palmer — of  Mr.  Gladstone — 
but  still,  be  assured,  it  is  all  Catholicism  ! 

*  So  ludicrously  do  these  writers  play  with 
this  abused  term,  ‘  Catholic,’  that  we  observe 
some  of  them  do  not  scruple  to  speak  of  the 
church  as  more  or  less  Catholic  at  one  period  than 
another,  (Newman’s  Essaijy  p.  35 ;)  forgetting 
that  Catholicism  can  have  no  degrees,  and  that 
the  church  must,  on  their  principles,  be  either  Ca¬ 
tholic  or  not.  It  would  be  just  as  logical  to  speak 
of  triangles  which  are  eminently  triangular,  or  of  a 
universality  which  is  more  or  less  than  universal  ! 
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Nor  is  this  all.  Many  hundreds  of  those 
authorized  guides  of  the  Anglican  church, 
whom  the  Tractariaiis  themselves  admit  to 
be  ‘  authorized,’  exclaim — ‘  All  these  par¬ 
ties  are  in  delusion  together.  Even  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  “  church  principles”  are  no 
more  than  ancient  superstitions,  not  only 
without  the  warrant,  but  against  the  whole 
spirit  of  Scripture.’  Amongst  these  ‘  autho¬ 
rized  guides’  are  included  Bishops,  and 
even  an  Archbishop;  and  the  sanje  senti¬ 
ments  are  echoed  by  thousands  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  ofthat  ‘  branch’  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
to  which  the  Tractarians  themselves  belong 

Such  IS  the  answer  to  the  question,  ‘  What 
is  Catholicism'!’  C’osl  7«oi,  reply  half-a- 
dozen  distinct  churche.^,  and  half-a-dozen 
variously  judging  members  of  the  same 
church. 

These  diversities  of  result  afford  a  most 
irrefragable  proof,  of  the  futility  of  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  deduce  the  one  catholic  system 
from  antiquity  and  tradition.  The  attempt 
is  in  fact  an  eiperimentum  cruets ;  for  the 
result,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  theory,  can 
be  but  one;  all  diversity  is  excluded.  The 
problem  is  not  an  indeterminate  equation ; 
it  admits  of  but  one  solution.  In  arriving, 
therefore,  as  they  have  done,  at  different  re¬ 
sults,  these  pretenders  to  Catholicism  may 
w'ell  all  be  wrong,  for  error  is  infinite ;  but 
they  cannot  all  be  right,  for  truth  is  but 
one.  If  it  be  replied,  that  though  all  can¬ 
not  be  right,  one  is  so,  it  is  sufficient  to  ask, 
tohirh  is  in  that  happy  predicament ;  and 
whether  we  are  to  regard  Mr.  Ward,  Mr. 
Newman,  Mr.  Palmer,  or  Mr.  Gladstone,  as 
the  one  infallible ?  When  these  precious 
logicians  have  decided  this  question,  (which 
they  well  know  is  but  to  invite  them  to  a 
restatement  of  their  difficulties,)  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  consider  the  value  of  the  all- 
reconciling  theory. 

Such  diversity  of  result  was  inevitable. 
Professedly  rejecting  their  individual  judg¬ 
ment,  these  dreamers  yet  had  nothing  else 
to  trust  to.  It  was  still  a  question  of  inter¬ 
pretation — as  much  so  as  with  the  Protest¬ 
ant — only  with  the  pleasant  addition  that 
it  was  to  extend  over  a  whole  library,  instead 
of  a  book,  embrace  evidence  infinitely  more 
complicated,  and  terminate  in  but  one  re¬ 
sult.  The  decrees  of  Councils  and  the 
writings  of  Fathers,  as  Chillingworth  well 
observed,  are  at  least  as  difficult  to  be  in¬ 
terpreted  as  the  Bible ;  and  it  may  be  mod¬ 
estly  conjectured,  that  inspired  men  could 
express  themselves  with  as  much  perspicui¬ 
ty  as  even  a  Chrysostom  or  a  Jerome.  'The 
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theory  of  the  Oxford  Tractarians — at  least 
as  that  theory  was  originally  developed  in 
the  remote  antiquity  of  some  seven  years 
ago — only  increased  the  difficulty  which 
they  affirm  so  insurmountable  to  the  Bible 
Protestant.  All  this.  Dr,  Wiseman,  who  is, 
of  course,  anxious  to  arrive  at  something 
more  stable — even  an  ever-present  oracle, 
a  perpetual  infallible  guide — is  not  slow  to 
perceive  or  admit.  ‘  Antiquity,  as  deposit¬ 
ed  in  the  writings  of  the  early  ages,  is  cT 
dead  letter,  as  much  as  the  Bible ;  it  re¬ 
quires  a  living  interpreter  no  less.  It  has 
its  obscurities,  its  perplexities,  its  apparent 
contradictions  as  much  :  it  requires  a  guide 
no  less,  to  conduct  us  through  its  mazes. — 
It  cannot  step  in,  and  decide  between  con¬ 
flicting  opinions  and  rival  claims;  it  can  at 
most  be  a  code  which  requires  a  judge  to 
apply  it.  It  is  more  voluminous,  more  com¬ 
plex,  more  uncompact,  than  Scripture ;  it 
needs  more  some  methodizing  and  harmo¬ 
nizing  authoritative  expounder.’* 

Having,  in  our  former  Article,  given  mere 
space  to  the  subject  of  Tradition  and  the 
Fathers,  than  is  usually  bestowed  upon  it 
even  in  works  which  formally  treat  of  the 
Oxford  Tract  system,  we  do  not  feel  dispos¬ 
ed  to  resume  it  here.  In  that  Article,  we 
detailed  the  causes  which  must  inevitably 
lead  to  the  diversities  of  opinion  which  have 
appeared.  We  also  examined  the  much 
vaunted  rule  of  Vincentius  Lirinensis  ;  and 
after  our  best,  and,  we  will  add,  honest  ef¬ 
forts  to  understand  and  expound  it,  we  were 
compelled  to  dismiss  it  as  utterly  vague  and 
uncertain.  We  showed,  that,  if  taken  with¬ 
out  any  limitations,  it  is  a  manifest  absurdi¬ 
ty  ;  and  if  with  all  the  limitations  it  requires, 
as  manifest  a  nullity ;  that  at  the  very  best, 
as  fully  expounded  by  its  author,  it  is  but  a 
barren  truism — assuring  us  that  the  Catho¬ 
lic  faith  is — the  faith  of  Catholics,  and  re¬ 
ducing  the  great  problem  we  have  to  solve, 
to  this — ‘  Given  the  Catholic  faith,  to  Jind 
it !’  That  we  have  proved  this  to  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  every  unbiassed  mind,  in  the 
Article  referred  to,  we  humbly  venture  to 
believe.  If  not,  we  invite  a  refutation  of 
our  reasonings. 

But  though  we  believe  that  there  are  few 
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propositions  out  of  the  exact  sciences  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  such  complete  demonstration  as 
the  uncertainty  and  vagueness  of  all  such 
methods  of  extracting  the  one  system  of 

*  nigh  Chunk  Claims ;  or^  a  Series  of  Papers 
on  the  Oxford  Controversy.  By  Nicholas  Wise¬ 
man.  1841,  p.  37. 
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Catholicism  from  tradition  and  antiquity,* 
and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  uniform 
results,  even  with  the  aid  of  Viiicentius  to 
boot,  the  most  striking  argument  to  the  pop¬ 
ular  mind  is  perhaps  the  J'arf  of  the  diver¬ 
sities  in  which  the  attempt  has  actually  is¬ 
sued.  There  are,  first,  thousands  of  un¬ 
questionable  learning,  candor,  and  perspi¬ 
cacity,  who  deny  that  any  stable  and  uni- 

*  Next  to  Chillingworth,  we  know  none  of  our 
older  authors  by  whom  the  uncertainty  of  tradi¬ 
tion,  and  the  egregious  folly  of  trusting  to  it,  iiave 
been  more  completely  demonstrated  than  by  Jere¬ 
my  Taylor,  in  his  Liberty  of  Prophesying y  and  his 
Dissuasive  from  Popery.  His  learning  is  so  pro¬ 
fuse,  and  his  imagination  so  brilliant,  as  to  throw 
into  the  shade  his  other  splendid  endowments, 
fiut  when  he  does  himself  full  justice,  his  logic 
is  quite  equal  to  his  rhetoric. — Of  modern  refuta¬ 
tions  of  the  theory  of  tradition,  or  some  of  its  main 
principles,  the  present  controversy  has  elicited 
ntany  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.  They 
will,  we  trust,  be  useful  in  promoting  the  ultimate 
settlement  of  this  great  question,  when  the  works 
which  immediately  provoked  them  are  read  no 
more.  Archbishop  Whately  has  touched  on  the 
subject  in  various  publications,  with  ail  his  char¬ 
acteristic  clearness,  precision,  and  ability.  Mr. 
Powell’s  Tradition  Lnreiledy  with  the  ‘  iiupple- 
menl,’  are  well  worthy  of  general  perusal.  Mr.  Al¬ 
exander,  in  \\i9  Anglo- Catholicism  not  Apostolicy 
(chap.  II.,  sec.  3,  4,)  has  treated  tlie  subject  with 
equal  skill  and  moderation.  To  these  authors  it 
would  be  most  ungrateful  not  to  add  Dr.  Cony- 
beare — Bampton  Lecturesy  for  the  year  1839,  Ana¬ 
lytical  Examination  of  the  Ante-Is'iccnc  Fathers. 
U  is  work  is  one  of  the  most  candid  and  able  we 
have  ever  read.  It  incidentally  takes  up,  and 
with  admirable  moderation,  the  main  questions 
connected  w’ith  the  claims  of  tradition,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Fathers  ;  and  though  the  lenience 
towards  patristic  infirmities  and  extravagances  is 
carried  quite  as  tar  as  historical  justice  will  allow, 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  are  only  more  striking 
on  that  very  account.  The  work  is  not  printed 
with  an  accuracy  worthy  of  the  Oxford  press.  To 
a  small  list  of  errata  at  the  end,  we  have  added 
about  a  score  in  the  copy  we  perused.  This  we 
mention  for  the  sake  of  one,  w  Inch,  in  its  way,  is 
a  literary  curiosity.  In  note,  p.  166,  we  find  an 
allusion  to  “  the  evocation  of  the  spirit  of  Saul  by 
the  witch  of  Endor  !”  It  is  singular  that  so  gross 
a  blunder  should  have  been  written  and  copied 
by  the  author — ^seen  in  the  proof — seen  in  the  re¬ 
vise — read  and  -re-read  by  the  printer,  and  yet 
have  passed  without  detection.  If  such  errors, 
we  are  ready  to  exclaim,  can  creep  into  deliberate¬ 
ly  printed  documents,  what  can  we  expect  from 
tradition  ? 

There  are  many  other  w'orks  on  various  points 
of  this  great  controversy,  (some  written  by  au¬ 
thors  in  the  church,  and  some  by  authors  out  of 
it,)  which  want  of  space  alone  prevents  us  from 
noticing  with  deserved  approbation.  Some  of 
the  principal  were  mentioned  in  our  former  article, 
and  others  will  hereafter  be  alluded  to.  But  the 
controversy  is  so  voluminous,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  a  quarterly  Journal  to  criticize  half  the  works 
with  which  the  press  is  teeming. 
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form  system  can  be  deduced  from  such 
sources  at  all ;  and  secondly,  those  who  af¬ 
firm  that  such  a  system  can  be  deduced, 
cannot  agree  about  what  it  is. 

As  variety  of  result  was  inevitable,  so  we 
need  not  wonder  at  the  successive  ‘  develop¬ 
ments’  to  which  the  advocates  of  the  theo¬ 
ry  have  been  driven  ;  or  that  each  has  issu¬ 
ed  in  a  nearer  approximation  to  Rome. — 
Rome  is,  in  fact,  the  only  port  on  that  open 
and  stormy  coast.  The  period  called  ‘  An¬ 
tiquity’  is  so  absolutely  uncertain — the  ex¬ 
aggerations  of  scriptural  doctrines  and  rites 
into  errors  and  corruptions,  so  gradual — 
the  errors  and  corruptions  themselves  so 
concatenated — the  citations  and  contra-ci¬ 
tations  from  the  Fathers  so  conflicting — that 
it  is  much  more  easy  to  admit  the  theory  of 
‘  development,’  now  so  much  in  vogue,  and 
to  regard  Romanism  as  a  consistent  evolu¬ 
tion  of  primitive  Christianity,  than  to  de¬ 
termine  the  point  at  which  ‘  Tradition’  is 
exhausted,  and  ‘  Antiquity’  becomes  med- 
ern.  Having  no  reason  to  stop  at  any  one 
point,  these  theorists  are  led  on,  according 
as  caution  or  zeal  predominates,  from  the 
second  century  to  the  third — from  the  third 
to  the  fourth  or  fifth,  and  so  on.  It  w'as  for 
this  reason  that  we  stated  in  our  previous 
article,  that  ‘  thousands  of  Anglicans  were 
contending  for  the  system  of  the  fourth  or 
fifth  century,  and  that  even  there  felt  their 
footing  insecure.’  Not  a  few  have  now 
conceded  the  supremacy  of  the  Apostolic 
see,  and  seem  to  want  no  one  thing  which 
should  make  them  return  to  the  bosom  of 
Rome,  except  the  troublesome  virtues — 
honesty  and  courage. 

For  a  long  time,  indeed,  these  writers 
were  contented  to  use  that  plausible  gener¬ 
ality  of  ‘  antiquity,’  just  as  they  use  the 
word  ‘  Catholicism  ’ — as  if  it  were  quite  de¬ 
terminate,  when  nothing  is  less  so.  One 
might  imagine,  to  hear  some  of  their  ex¬ 
pressions,  that  antiquity  W'as  as  definite  a 
measure  of  time  as  a  century  or  a  day  ; 
that  there  was  no  more  dispute  about  it 
than  about  a  yard  of  tape,  or  a  pound  of 
tea.  But  when  w’e  consult  Mr.  Newman, 
he  sends  us  away  disconsolate,  by  assuring 
us  that  the  ‘  era  of  purity  ’  cannot  be  fixed 
within  a  nearer  approximation  than  four 
hundred  years.  Some  will  perversely  take 
the  term  ‘  antiquity  ’  to  mean  the  first  two 
centuries — others  the  first  three — others 
four ;  and  at  these  points  pitch  their  frail 
tents — perfectly  convinced  in  their  own 
minds  that  there  they  have  found  that  ‘  Ca¬ 
tholic  consent’  which  excludes  all  exercise 
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of  private  judgment — of  which  their  own 
private  judgment  is  of  course  their  infallible 
informant. 

The  result  corresponds.  One  man  adopts 
this  ‘  development  ’  of  the  apostolic  %&o<;y  as 
Mr.  Froud  expressed  it — another  that.  One 
man  clutches  a  fragment  of  antiquity  as  a 
precious  prize,  which  another  looks  at  with  | 
contempt.  Whatever  time  has  ‘  brought 
down  in  his  huge  drag>net,’  as  Milton 
phrases  it,  is  carefully  raked  out  of  the  tur¬ 
bid  stream,  and  appropriated  by  some  one 
or  other  as  a  treasure.  It  is  a  scrap  of 
apostolic  doctrine — a  sacred  symbol — a 
martyr-relic. 

h  is  very  easy  for  writers,  by  a  careful 
abstinence  from  definitions,  and  a  tacit  re¬ 
ference  to  their  own  opinionSy  as  if  they 
were  a  standard,  (each  man  they  address  of 
course  doing  the  same  friendly  office  for 
himself,)  to  assume  the  precise  point  in  the 
movement,  where  alone  resides  Catholic 
truth ;  and  on  each  side  of  which  is  error, 
either  in  excess  or  by  defect.  This,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  is  the  fallacy  into 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  fallen.  But  there 
are  in  fact  a  hundred  such  points,  and  those 
perpetually  shifting.  At  each  stands,  for  a 
moment,  some  one  who  charitably  warns 
those  who  are  in  advance,  and  benignly 
beckons  onward  those  who  are  behind — as¬ 
suring  both  parties,  that  in  that  very  spot 
where  he  has  planted  his  foot,  is  the  juste 
milieu — the  golden  mean  of  Catholic  truth. 
Each  man  assumes  his  visible  horizon  to  be 
a  substantial  limit,  and  threatens  those  who 
venture  beyond  it  with  the  fate  with  which 
Columbus  was  menaced  by  some  philoso¬ 
phers  of  his  day,  that  they  will  infallibly 
topple  over  the  world’s  edge  into  the  infi¬ 
nite  void. 

In  fact,  however,  the  whole  is  in  motion 
— it  is  a  caravan  of  pilgrims,  having,  of 
course,  its  front  and  its  rear ;  and  those 
who  pitch  their  tents  at  night,  imagining 
that  they  have  taken  up  their  abode  for 
ever,  are  by  no  means  certain  that  they  will 
not  be  a  stage  nearer  Rome  before  the  next 
sun  goes  down.  The  confidence  which  the 
more  moderate  may  feel  that  they  have  at¬ 
tained  the  place  where  inquiry  terminates, 
and  weary  faith  may  repose  herself,  ought 
to  be  abated,  when  they  reflect  that  the  ori¬ 
ginators  of  the  movement — those  who  have 
studied  their  common  principles  most  in¬ 
tensely — who  first  expounded  them — have 
already  gone  furthest,  and  have  been  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  limit  of  Catholicity  still  lies 
beyond  them.  They  are  surely  as  likely  as 


any  to  understand  the  common  principles 
of  the  party,  and  upon  these  principles  to  be 
in  the  right.  And  we  firmly  believe  that 
on  those  principles  they  are  right — consist¬ 
ent  in  their  progress,  though  not  in  any  one 
position  they  have  assumed  ;  they  must  say 
to  Antiquity — 

*  A  little  onward,  lend  thy  guiding  hand 
To  these  dark  steps — a  little  further  on  ’ — 

and  they  will  then  find  themselves,  where 
alone  they  can  be  fully  consistent,  within 
the  sheltering  embraces  of  their  Roman 
mother. 

At  the  existence  of  the  now  acknowledged 
tendencies  to  Romanism  in  a  large  portion 
of  those  who  have  advocated  the  ‘  Oxford 
Tract’  system,  none  ought  to  wonder.  As 
we  have  seen,  the  difficulties  of  applying 
their  theory — the  possibility  of  arriving  at 
one  uniform  result — will  naturally  prepare 
the  way  for  such  consequences.  To  allow 
weight  to  the  tolerably  concurrent  opinion 
of  antiquity,  as  a  probably  correct  interpre¬ 
tation  of  some  few  very  subordinate  points 
in  which  Scripture  may  be  regarded  as  ob¬ 
scure,  is  one  thing ;  quite  another  is  it  to 
regard  it  as  author  it ativCy  and  that  not  only 
where  Scripture  is  obscure,  but  where  it 
says  nothing,  or  even  seems  to  say  to  the 
contrary.  Those  who  maintain  this — who 
believe  that  tradition  affords  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  Revelation  co-ordinate  in  authority 
with  Scripture — and  who  attempt  to  deduce 
the  integral  system  of  Catholic  Christianity 
from  it,  find  the  difficulties  in  the  evidence 
so  insurmountable — such  unreasonableness 
in  stopping  at  any  one  point — such  an 
equality  of  plausible  arguments  for  the  doc¬ 
trines  they  would  fain  retain,  and  the  doc¬ 
trines  they  would  fain  reject — such  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  views  of  different  advocates  of 
the  very  same  principles,  that  they  are  apt, 
in  very  weariness  of  mind,  to  throw  them¬ 
selves  into  the  arms  of  that  church  where 
inquiries  are  silenced,  if  not  satisfied,  and 
doubts  are  extinguished,  though  not  solved. 
The  system  of  the  Oxford  Tracts  is  in  fact 
an  inclined  plane,  and  he  who  plants  his 
foot  upon  it  may  think  himself  fortunate,  if 
he  does  not  ultimately  find  himself,  after 
many  gyrations,  and  with  much  vertigo,  at 
the  very  bottom. 

This  tendency  to  Romanism  has  been, 
doubtless,  also  increased  by  the  intolerable 
absurdity  of  the  position,  which  the  Oxford 
Tract  system  compelled  its  advocates  to  oc¬ 
cupy.  According  to  that  theory,  the  Catho¬ 
lic  church  is  One  and  Visible,  and  con- 
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sists  of  the  ‘  independent  branches’  of  the 
Romish,  Greek,  and  Anglican  churches. 
Now,  the  two  first,  after  having  excommu¬ 
nicated  each  other,  both  agree  in  excom¬ 
municating  the  last,  and  deny  it  the  title 
of  Catholic  altogether.  The  Tractarians 
are  equally  unsuccessful  in  gaining  unani¬ 
mous  assent  to  their  views,  even  amongst  the 
Catholics  of  their  own  church — thousands 
of  whom,  including,  as  we  have  said.  Bish¬ 
ops  and  an  Archbishop  among  them,  deny 
both  that  the  Catholic  church  is  one  visible 
community,  and  that  the  system  of  doc¬ 
trines  which  these  divines  would  impute  to 
it,  is  a  true  system. 

The  pressure  of  this  difficulty  could  not 
but  be  felt  by  every  reflecting  disciple  of 
the  Oxford  Tract  School ;  and  has,  in  fact, 
led  to  the  most  desperate  efforts  for  relief 
Dr.  Wiseman  has  unmercifully,  but  most 
reasonably,  exposed  this  curious  theory 
of  hostle  alliances;  and  denies,  for  his 
church,  any  knowledge  whatsoever  of  this 
novel  form  of  Catholicism.  Mr.  Gladstone 
endeavors,  as  usual,  to  wrap  up  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  a  soft  phrase  or  two — to  hide  the 
cracks  and  crevices  of  the  surface,  by  a 
glutinous  varnish  of  plausible  words.  He 
tells  us — ‘  In  her  (the  Church’s)  apostolical- 
ly  descended  ministry,  such  as  we  receive  it 
upon  historical  evidence,  we  are  to  ac- 1 
knowledcre  the  orsran  of  her  collective  ac- ! 

0^0  ^  ^  I 

tion ;  the  medium  of  the  intercommunica- 1 
tion  of  those  subordinate,  yet  also  integral 
members,  into  which  she  is  not  separated, 
but  distributed  or  disposed.^*  Kxquisite 
euphemism  !  ‘  Distributed  or  disposed  !’ 

Communities  at  open  war — mutually  an¬ 
athematized — reciprocally  excommunicat¬ 
ed,  are  still  one  community — they  are  only 
‘  distributed  or  disposed !’  The  synec¬ 
doche  is  as  bold  as  Ancient  Pistol’s  for 
stealing.  ‘  A  fico  for  the  phrase  !  Convey^ 
the  wise  it  call.’  There  is  something  both 
startling  and  melancholy,  yet  most  true,  in 
the  reflection,  that  it  is  in  their  reasonings 
on  the  gravest  of  subjects  that  mankind 
most  laughably  expose  themselves. 

From  the  vagaries  in  question,  the  consist¬ 
ent  Romanist  and  the  consistent  Protestant 
are,  at  all  events,  free.  The  former,  though 
the  unity  of  which  he  boasts  is  specious 
rather  than  solid,  as  many  controvertists 
have  conclusively  shown,  yet  does  not  dream 
that  it  can  be  found  in  communities  that 
are  under  each  other’s  anathema.  He  can¬ 
not  even  comprehend  so  curious  a  harmony 
of  discords — a  union  of  communities  which 
*  Church  Principles^  p.  314. 
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have  no  communion — a  confederacy  made 
up  of  nations  at  war — a  body,  the  members 
of  which  are  absolutely  severed  ;  and  of 
which,  in  every  sense  it  may  be  said,  ‘  the  left 
hand  knoweth  not  what  the  right  hand  do- 
eth.*  This  is  not  his  notion  of  organic  unity. 

Consistent  Protestants  again  are  as  little 
troubled  with  any  such  difficulty;  for  they 
do  not  admit  that  there  is  any  one  uni¬ 
versal  vi.dble  church  at  all.*  In  their  view 
all  true  Christians,  of  whatsoever  commun¬ 
ion,  are  members  of  the  one  universal,  in¬ 
visible  church  ;  which  consists  of  the  faith¬ 
ful,  not  only  of  one  age,  but  of  all  Jiges; 
and  is  gathering  to  itself  from  the  many 
visible  churches,  whatsoever  is  devout ‘and 
holy  in  each — to  cassemble  at  last  in  that 
‘  all-reconciling  world,’  where  Bossuet  and 
Leibnitz  shall  dispute  no  more,  and  where 
‘  Luther  and  Zuingle  shall  be  well  agreed.’ 
— ‘  Veariations,’  which  Catholics  pretend  to 
exclude,  but  never  do,  Protestants  not  only 
admit  may  exist,  but  contend  that  they  can¬ 
not  but  exist.  Their  theory  is  very  simple 
and  intelligible.  They  maintain,  with  Chil- 
lingworth,  that  every  man  of  sane  mind,  who 
honestly  inquires,  will  arrive  at  sufficient 
truth  to  save  him  ;  that,  if  there  be  any 
one  who  thus  honestly  inquires,  and  falls  into 
perfectly  involuntary  error,  that  that  error 
will  not  condemn  him  ;  that,  if  a  man  has 
not  honestly  inquired,  his  error  is  chargea¬ 
ble  upon  him  in  the  degree  in  w'hich  he  has, 
by  his  own  negligence  and  willfulness,  in¬ 
vited  it;  that  these  principles  have,  in  fact, 
secured  as  great  an  approximation  to  unity, 
as  the  system  which,  after  admitting  the 
maxims  which  must  infallibly  issue  in  spir¬ 
itual  despotism  to  attain  it,  fails  to  do  so; 
and  that,  lastly,  this  is  shown  by  the  gene¬ 
ral  harmony  of  Protestant  confessions  on 
points  which  as  much  transcend  ‘  church 
principles  ’  in  importance,  as  they  surpass 
them  in  clearness. 

Which  of  these  two  view's  of  the  subject 

*  Tf  there  he  any  point  which  can  be  made  clear, 
either  from  Scripture,  or  from  the  history  of  the 
first  two  centuries — and  if  that  be  not  ‘  primitive 
antiquity  ’  vve  know  not  what  is — it  is  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  separate  churches  of  one  another. 
T?bis  is  the  conclusion  of  all  the  most  learned 
and  candid  ecclesiastical  historians — of  Mosheim, 
Gieseler,  Augusti,  VVaddington,  Campbell.  It 
was  the  conclusion,  also,  of  Barrow  and  Gibbon  ; 
each,  in  a  different  way,  likely  to  arrive  at  an 
opposite  conclusion,  if  truth  had  not  been  too 
strong  for  prejudice.  On  this  subject  we  recom¬ 
mend  an  admirable  chapter  on  *  The  Holy  Catho¬ 
lic  Church,’  in  Mr.  Alexander’s  very  able  work  ; 
and  VVhateley's  Essays  on  the  Kingdom  of  Christ, 
(Pp.  133,  139.) 
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is  the  nobler,  the  worthier — which  best  har¬ 
monizes  with  the  instincts  and  exercises  of 
Christian  charity — which  affords  the  more 
reasonable  hope  of  an  essential,  though  not  an 
external  union,  we  cannot  now  stay  to  inquire. 

But  the  Anglo-Catholic  finds  himself  in 
a  desperate  dilemma.  He  manages  to  com¬ 
bine  upon  his  theory  every  conceivable 
difficulty,  and  to  unite  all  the  lofty  preten¬ 
sions  of  Papal  unity,  with  all  the  ‘  variations 
of  Protestantism.’  Having  defined  his  one, 
visible  Catholic  churchy  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  of  that  very  church  reclaim 
against  its  being  any  such  thing. 

If  the  Tractarians  be  right,  it  clearly  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  Catholic  church,  so  fiir  from 
being  agreed  as  to  the  very  essence  of  its 
Catholicism,  not  only  does  not  know  its 
own  mind,  but  does  not  even  know  itself. 
It  is  of  no  avail  to  tell  us  that  there  are 
some  points,  some  ‘  church  principles,’  in 
which  they  are  all  agreed,  and  that  this  con¬ 
stitutes  them  one  visible  community  ;  for, 
1.  Such  agreement  in  some  principles  can 
no  more  make  separate  communities  one 
visible  community,  than  the  agreement,  and 
on  much  higher  points,  between  the  En¬ 
glish  and  Scottish  churches  can  make  them 
one  visible  community.  2.  The  allegation 
is  not  true ;  thousands  and  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  that  so-called  church,  nay,  of  the 
Anglican  branch  of  it,  deny  that  the  said 
*  church  principles’  are  any  ‘  church  prin¬ 
ciples  ’  at  all.  3.  If  there  be  some  points 
in  which  they  are  agreed,  it  is  equally  true 
that  there  are  many  more,  and  those  infi¬ 
nitely  more  important,  in  which  Romanists, 
Anglicans,  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians, 
Independents,  and  Lutherans,  all  agree; 
and  these  had  surely  better  be  made  the 
basis  of  the  one  visible  church,  if  there  must 
be  such  a  thing.  Whether  those  principles 
which  make  a  man  a  Christian,  and  with¬ 
out  which  he  is  none,  ought  not  to  be  a  more 
reasonablebasis  of  catholicity,  we  leave  every 
reader  to  judge.  4.  If  they  were  ever  so 
much  agreed  in  the  alleged  ‘  church  prin¬ 
ciples,’  that  agreement  cannot  avail  for  the 
purpose,  or  neutralize  the  distinct  assertion 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  so-called  Catholic 
church,  that  that  agreement  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  constitute  it..  For  by  the  very  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Catholicism,  that  and  that  only  is 
catholic  which  is  admitted  every  where, 
always,  and  by  all ;  hence  the  very  asser¬ 
tion  that  the  principles  in  question  consti¬ 
tute  the  one  Catholic  church,  cannot  of 
itself  be  a  catholic  truth.  Catholics  are 
allowed,  of  course,  to  be  at  variance  about 


what  they  admit  not  to  be  catholic,  but  they 
must  not  disagree  about  what  is.  Other¬ 
wise  ‘each  branch’  of  the  Catholic  church 
is  at  liberty  to  form  its  own  catalogue 
of  catholic  essentials;  and,  as  the  Oxford 
divines  have  done,  constitute  their  catholic 
church  accordingly.  And  therefore  we  say 
to  these  divines, — 5.  The  points  you  select 
as  Catholic  are  just  of  your  own  arbitrary 
selection,  the  result  of  the  exercise  of  your 
abjured  private  judgment.  You  have  no 
reason  for  the  limit  you  have  found.  Why 
have  you  not  restricted  your  catalogue  to  the 
points  of  agreement  amongst  all  Christians, 
or  extended  it  to  those  ofthe  Romish  church? 
They  reply — because  the  one  embraces  few¬ 
er,  and  the  other  more,  than  the  true  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Catholicism — ‘  Catholicism  as  de¬ 
fined  by  whom?’  we  reply — ‘  By  ourselves, 
to  be  sure.’ — ‘We  thought  so.  On  what 
authority  ?’ — ‘  On  that  of  the  Ancient 
Church.’  ‘What  do  you  call  Ancient?’ 

‘  We  don’t  know  exactly — something  be¬ 
tween  the  third  and  seventh  centuries — 
more  or  less.’  ‘  And  who  interprets,  after 
all,  the  sentence  of  antiquity  ?’  ‘  We  do.’ 

‘  All  just  as  we  supposed,’  we  reply, — ‘  that 
is,  you  fix  on  your  own  test  of  Catholicism, 
and  the  Romanists  have  just  as  much  rea¬ 
son  for  fixing  on  another.  And  yet  yon 
are  the  men  who  have  nothing  to  do  with 
private  judgment !’ 

Can  we  wonder,  that,  oppressed  by  the 
portentous  figment  of  one  visible  church — 
made  up  of  mutually  excommunicated  com¬ 
munities,  and  constituted  by  principles, 
which  no  inconsiderable  minority  deny  to 
be  true  ;  which,  however  true,  the  immense 
majority  deny  to  be  the  essence  of  Catholic¬ 
ism,  and  which  are  determined  by  a  small 
knot  of  divines  on  that  private  judgment 
which  they  abjure,  and  who  themselves  are 
now  splitting  into  opposite  parties — can  we 
wonder  that  many  of  the  disciples  of  the 
school  feel  compelled  to  go  a  little  further  in 
search  o( that  one  visible  church  which  they  are 
persuaded  exists,  and  sigh  for  that  unity 
which  they  have  as  yet  found  only  in  name? 

Let  none  be  surprised,  then,  at  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  ‘  new  school,’  or  the  expansion 
of  the  ‘  old  school ;’ — we  care  not  which 
they  call  it,  for  the  fact  of  hopeless  diver¬ 
sities  is  the  point  on  which  we  principally 
insist.  That  fact  shows  us,  that  the  Oxford 
theory  is  an  ignominious  failure  :  what  was 
early  predicted,  experience  has  now  confirm¬ 
ed.  Never  were  there  such  lofty  preten¬ 
sions  conjoined  with  such  a  miserable  re¬ 
sult.  These  divines  were  to  render  them- 
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selves,  and  ns,  independent  of  the  exercise  | 
of  private  judgment,  by  appealing  to  the 
oracle  of  the  ‘  Church,’  and  we  find  the  re¬ 
sponses  of  that  very  oracle  dictated  by  no¬ 
thing  but  private  judgment ;  they  were  to 
give  us  a  determinate  and  infallible  view  of 
the  one  Catholic  system,  and  they  give  us  a 
dozen  instead  ;  they  promised  us  absolute 
unity,  and  they  end  in  universal  confusion  ; 
they  were  to  construct  a  symmetrical  fabric 
on  the  model  of  antiquity,  and  they  show  us 
a  medley  of  the  architecture  of  all  ages ; 
they  were  to  ‘  build  a  tower  whose  top 
should  reacii  to  heaven,’  and  like  those 
who  first  made  such  an  attempt,  they  find 
themselves  sudvlenly  paralyzed,  and  in  a 
similar  way  ;  even  by  discovering  that  they 
are  babbling  all  the  dialects  of  Babel. 

Absolute  agreement  as  to  what  is  Catho¬ 
lic,  would  seem  to  be  peculiarly  necessary 
and  becoming  in  these  theorists,  if  we  con¬ 
sider  that  it  is  a  corollary  from  their  system, 
that  the  people  are  to  dispense  with  the  duty 
of  private  judgment.  They  profess  to  pro¬ 
vide  each  man  with  an  ‘  authorized  guide’ 
to  religious  truth,  whom  he  is  implicitly  to 
follow.  Now  it  must  be  sufficiently  puz¬ 
zling,  even  to  him  who  has  not  yet  resolved 
to  take  his  priest’s  ipse  dixit,  to  find  so 
many  different  versions  of  Catholicism,  and 
so  much  ‘private  judgment’  exercised  among  j 
those  who  renounce  it.  But  what  cruel 
perplexity  does  it  entail  on  the  thousands  of 
every  country,  who  are  willing  to  accept 
the  grateful  offer  of  relieving  them  of  the 
too  onerous  cares  of  immortality,  and  to  de¬ 
posit  their  souls,  without  further  thought, 
in  any  spiritual  bank  of  decent  credit ; — 
on  that  large  class  who,  to  use  Bishop 
Earle’s  phrase,  ‘  are  ready  to  take  their  re¬ 
ligion  as  part  of  their  copyhold  ;’  on  those 
docile  and  humble  spirits,  who  only  want  to 
know  what  they  are  to  believe,  and  are 
ready  to  believe  it  incontinently !  What 
cruel  perplexity  must  it  cause  in  them,  to 
see  so  many  varied  and  flexible  forms  of 
Catholicism — to  hear  what  is  called  mo¬ 
mentous  truth  on  the  one  side  of  the  parish 
boundary,  denounced  as  a  deadly  error  on 
that ; — one  ‘  authorized  guide,’  proclaiming 
the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Newman  or  Dr.  Pusey, 
another  expressly  contradicting  them  ;  and 
a  multitude  of  others  taking  their  stand  at 
every  intermediate  point  between  these  ex¬ 
tremes,  and  rebuking  the  excesses  on  either 
side.  Nor  does  their  perplexity  end  here  ; 
for  to  their  astonishment  they  are  informed, 
that  not  only  are  two  contiguous  parishes 
bound  to  receive  the  doctrine  of  two  ‘  au¬ 
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thorized  guides,’  who  in  effect  teach  contra¬ 
rieties,  but  that  the  authorized  guides  of  the 
one  Catholic  church  of  Rome,  Greece,  and 
England,  are  entitled  to  the  same  allegiance 
wherever  they  are  found  ;  that  therefore  the 
Romish  priest  is  the  ‘  authorized  guide’  to 
truth  in  Italy  and  Spain ;  the  Greek  priest 
in  Russia;  and  the  Anglican  in  England, 
though  a  Romish  priest  in  England, 
somehow  or  other,  instantly  becomes  a 
schismatic.  So  Mr.  Gladstone  and  others 
affirm,  but  how  it  happens,  they  have  not 
clearly  explained.  On  the  whole,  however, 
it  would  appear,  that  it  does  not  much 
matter  to  which  of  these  forms  of  Catholi¬ 
cism  a  man  belongs ;  and  hence  our  tourists 
who  visit  the  Continent  are  told  by  some 
Oxford  writers,  that  they  will  there  find 
nothing  but  Romanism  to  be  the  genuine 
Catholic  article. 

After  diligently  reading  most  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  works,  and  no  small  number  of  the 
tracts  and  pamphlets  which  this  voluminous 
controversy  has  produced,  the  greatest  and 
irrefragable  argument  against  ‘  church  prin¬ 
ciples,’  appears  to  us  not  their  absurdity, 
though  that  is  flagrant  enough,  but  their 

o  r5  mi 

essential  uncharitableness.  We  stand  ab¬ 
solutely  confounded  at  the  fatuity  of  men, 
who,  with  the  New  Testament  in  their 
hands,  profess  to  be  willing  to  fraternize 
with  Rome,  but  cannot  fraternize  with 
Lutherans  and  Presbyterians  ;  who  affect  to 
consider  the  points  of  difference  between 
the  church  of  Spain  and  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land  less  vital  than  those  between  the  church 
of  England  and  that  of  Scotland  ;  who,  for 
the  sake  of  such  a  figment  as  aspostolical 
succession,  and  other  figments  as  shadowy, 
remorselessly  exclude  a  large  portion  of 
the  communities  of  Christendom  from  the 
very  name,  rights,  aand  privileges  of  Chris¬ 
tian  churches ;  who  can  imagine  the  great 
doctrines  in  which  both  they  and  their  op¬ 
ponents  coincide,  and  which  form  the  theme 
and  triumph  of  inspired  eloquence,  of  less 
moment  than  doctrines  and  rites  on  which 
the  Scripture  is  ominously  silent,  or  which 
seem  to  stand  in  shocking  contrast  to  the 
moral  grandeur  and  magnanimous  spirit  of 
the  Christian  institute.  Yet  so  it  is;  and 
we  need  noother  evidence  of  the  degrad  in^r 
and  narrowing  effects  of  such  principles,  than 
that  this  most  melancholy  result  of  them 
should  inspire  so  little  sorrow  ;  or  rather 
should  be  so  frequently  proclaimed  more  in 
triumph  than  regret.  The  generality  of 
the  Oxford  School  proclaim  the  consequen¬ 
ces  of  their  ‘  principles,’  not  only  with  an 
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arrogance  which  ill  befits  such  equivocal 
conclusions ;  but  without  a  particle  of  the 
sorrow  which,  even  if  true,  they  should  ex¬ 
cite  in  the  breast  of  every  benevolent  man. 
There  is  only  one  exception  to  this  remark, 
so  far  as  we  recollect,  and  that  is  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone.  He  is  so  impressed  with  the  im¬ 
portance  of  rescuing,  if  possible,  his  cher¬ 
ished  ‘  church  principles’  from  the  charge 
of  uncharitableness,  that  he  returns  once 
and  again  to  the  attempt ;  and  however 
futile  his  arguments,  we  honor  the  feeling 
which  prompts  them.  If  he  at  length  joins 
his  fellow  disciples  in  stabbing  charity  to 
the  heart,  it  is  with  an  averted  eye  and  a 
reluctant  hand — with  something  of  the 
yearning  with  which  Agamemnon  may  be 
supposed  to  have  sacrificed  his  Iphigenia. 

*AXX’  fiKOncv  ytip  c!{  dt'ayiraciif  rv^ag 

Ouyarpos  atparrjodv  iKirpa^ai  <p6i>ov. 

This  renitency  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  to  ac¬ 
cept,  without  an  effort  to  alleviate  them, 
the  consequences  of  his  church  principles, 
is  the  more  remarkable,  that  in  general  he 
does  not,  any  more  than  his  friends  of  the 
‘  Tracts,’  hesitate  to  glide  away  from  any 
real  objection,  and  evade  any  real  difficul¬ 
ty.  In  truth,  he  generally  selects  the  very 
weakest  arguments  to  exercise  his  prowess 
upon  ;  he  acts  on  the  prudent  advice  given 
by  the  rabble  to  Ivanhoe :  ‘  Touch  the 

^lospitaller’s  shield — he  is  your  cheapest 
bargain.’  We  can  attribute  his  unusual  cour¬ 
age,  therefore,  on  the  present  occasion,  only 
to  his  solicitude  to  relieve,  if  possible,  his 
hypothesis  of  a  difficulty  which  his  own  ami¬ 
able  and  conciliatory  disposition  tells  him  is^ 
if  real,  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  arguments  may  deserve  a  brief  notice. 

He  sometimes  retorts  the  charge  of  in¬ 
tolerance  by  saying,  that  those  who  deny 
church  principles  are  still  more  uncharita¬ 
ble,  for  they  deny  the  Romish  and  Greek 
churches  to  be  churches.  If  there  be  such 
Protestants,  as  there  undoubtedly  are,  they 
would  reply  that  it  is  not  for  professing 
church  principles  that  they  deny  the  title 
of  Christian  churches  to  these  corrupt 
communities,  but  on  account  of  far  more 
vital  .and  tremendous  abuses,  and  which — 
whether  the  charge  of  such  abuses  be  well 
founded  or  not — are  of  infinitely  greater 
moment  than  the  nonsense  of  apostolical 
succession.  But  w’e  may  say  more.  To 
the  great  bulk  of  Protestants  the  retort  is 
indeed  telum  imhelle.  They  do  not  deny 
that  these  churches  hold  what  is  essential 
to  constitute  true  Christianity,  and  there¬ 


fore  true  churches  of  Christ ;  they  merely 
affirm  that  they  hold  much  more,  and  have 
incrusted  the  truth  with  the  gravest  and 
most  destructive  errors.  Where  is  the 
Protestant  who  does  not  consider  the  names 
of  Pascal,  Fenelon,  Massillon,  and  many 
more,  dear  not  to  Romanism  only,  but  to 
our  common  Christianity  1 

Another  argument,  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  fond  of  urging,  and  which  he  has  treated 
at  length  in  his  ‘  Church  Principles,’  is  not 
a  little  curious.  He  argues  that  those 
principles  are  not  in  effect  uncharitable  at 
all ;  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  deprive  the 
opponent  of  any  thing  to  which  he  lays 
claim.  For  example:  in  denying  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  or  Lutheran  churches  to  be  true 
churches  of  Christ  on  account  of  not  hav¬ 
ing  the  episcopjite,  he  would  say  that  he 
does  not  deny  them  any  thing  they  claim, 
for  they  abjure  episcopacy.  It  must  surely 
have  been  an  unusual  stress  of  weather 
which  induced  him  to  seek  refuge  in  such 
a  port.  Is  it  possible,  w’e  are  ready  to  ask, 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  unconscious  of  so 
transparent  a  fallacy  ?  or  shall  we  exchange 
the  charge  of  controversial  dishonesty  for 
the  hypothesis,  that  his  prejudices  have 
wholly  clouded  his  common  sense,  or  pro¬ 
duced  an  incurable  strabismus  of  intellect? 
Does  it  not  seem  obvious  that  the  Presby¬ 
terian  or  the  Lutheran  would  reply,  ‘  You 
assume  that  the  “  church,”  which  is  a  di¬ 
vine  institution,  and  the  privileges  of 
which  every  Christian  is  anxious  to  claim, 
is  exclusively  episcopal ;  and  in  assuming 
this,  you  exclude  me  from  it,  and  there¬ 
fore  deprive  me  of  something  I  claim  to 
possess.  In  denying  my  church  to  be  epis¬ 
copal,  you  do  me  no  wrong;  in  denying 
my  church  to  be  a  church  at  all,  you  do 
j  me  much.’  We  will  endeavor,  if  possible, 
to  make  our  meaning  still  clearer.  The 
late  Dr.  Southey  once  ventured  on  the  pre¬ 
posterous  declaration  that  he  who  was  not  a 
Churchman  w.is  only  half  an  Englishman. 
If  a  Dissenter,  indignant  at  being  thus 
char.icterized  as  a  son  of  alien,  were  to 
complain,  would  it  not  sound  odd  to  say, 
‘Friend,  Ido  you  no  wrong;  I  say  you 
are  not  a  churchman,  and  you  say  the  same.* 
‘True,’  would  be  the  reply,  ‘and  in  that 
you  do  me  no  wrong  ;  but  you  are  pleased  to 
assume  that  the  distinction  in  question  is 
essential  to  my  being  an  Englishman — a 
title  on  which  I  justly  value  myself,  and 
in  that  assumption  you  do  me  wrong.’ 

But  Mr.  Gladstone  shall  refine  himself. 
He  knows  he  does  not  apply  his  rea- 
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sonings  with  equity.  lie  every  where 
chafes  at  the  lofty  pretensions — tliough 
far  more  consistent  than  his  own — of 
the  Romish  church ;  and  bitterly  com¬ 
plains  of  that  exclusiveness  which  prompts 
her  to  deny  the  title  of  a  true  church 
to  the  church  of  England.  Would  he  be 
satisfied  if  the  Romanist  were  to  retort 
his  argument,  and  say,  ‘  Heretic,  I  do 
thee  no  wrong ;  I  deprive  thee  of  nothing 
thou  claimest  to  possess  ;  thou  thyself  de- 
niest  those  doctrines  which  I  say  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  one  only  Holy  and  Catholic 
church.  The  very  measure  which  thou, 
in  thy  ignorance  and  presumption,  metest 
to  thy  miserable  brother  heretics  of  Germa¬ 
ny,  England,  and  Scotland — that  very 
measure  I  mete  to  thee !’  As  far  as  this 
argument  goes,  therefore,  we  hardly  think 
it  relieves  Mr.  Gladstone’s  ‘  Church  Prin¬ 
ciples  ’  from  the  blot  which  still  stains,  and 
must  ever  stain  them — of  extreme  unchari¬ 
tableness.  In  truth,  nothing  can  obliterate 
it — it  pervades  the  very  texture  of  the 
*  Church  Principles’  themselves,  and  it  pas¬ 
ses  all  the  artifices  of  his  logic  to  conceal 
it.  The  solvent  which  should  obliterate 
the  stain  would  dissolve  the  texture  too. 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  seems  half  afraid  ofj 
this,  for,  after  one  strenuous  effort  of  his 
charity,  he  exclaims — ‘  Perhaps,  however, 
it  may  seem  to  some,  that,  under  the  ex¬ 
planation  here  suggested,  the  essence  of 
church  principles  is  allowed  to  escape.’ — 
{Church  Principles y  p.  423.)  Neverthe¬ 
less,  for  efforts  so  seldom  made  by  disciples 
of  his  school,  we  honor  and  applaud  him. 

We  must  not  quit  this  division  of  our 
subject  without  making  one  or  two  remarks 
on  that  most  daring  hypothesis  of  ‘  devel¬ 
opments,’  as  applied  to  the  whole  history  of 
Christianity,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
some  continental  champions  of  the  Romish 
church,  and  of  which  a  modification  seems 
much  in  favor  with  a  section  of  the  Oxford 
school.  According  to  this  theory,  the 
whole  enormous  expansion  of  the  Papacy  is 
but  a  ‘  development’  of  primitive  Christian¬ 
ity — and  the  analogy  between  them  is  that 
of  the  germ  to  the  plant,  or  the  infant  to 
the"man.  According  to  its  most  eminent 
expositors,  we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  that 
many  parts  of  this  mature  and  fully  evolv¬ 
ed  Christian  system  were  absolutely  un¬ 
known  to  the  founders  of  Christianity — 
and  so  far  we  most  sincerely  agree  with 
them.  We  are  to  suppose,  that  when 
Christianity  *  was  a  child,  it  spake  as  a 
child,  it  thought  as  a  child,  it  understood 
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as  a  child;  but  when  it  became  a  man,  it 
put  away  childish  things’ — and  amongst 
other  things,  we  fear,  the  simplicity,  inno¬ 
cence,  and  guilelessness  of  childhood.  The 
Apostolic  writings  might  do  all  very  well 
in  the  dawn  of  the  Church’s  history,  but  it 
is  in  the  blaze  of  the  eighth,  or  better  still, 
the  twelfth  century — in  the  age  of  Gregory 
VH.  or  Innocent  HI. — that  we  are  to  re¬ 
cognise  the  meridian  glories  of  Christianity  ! 

Without  charging  him  with  going  the 
full  lengths  of  so  extravagant  a  theory,  Mr. 
Newman,  in  one  of  the  sermons  of  his  re¬ 
cent  volume — that  entitled  ‘  Religious  De¬ 
velopments,’  has  conceded  enough  to  alarm 
Mr.  Palmer.  The  style,  as  in  the  other 
productions  of  this  singular  writer,  <and  as 
in  the  ‘Tracts,’  generally,  is  admirably 
constructed  to  convey  more  than  is  express¬ 
ed — though  more  than  enough  for  any  or¬ 
dinary  mind  is  plainly  enough  expressed. 

On  this  theory,  as  adopted  by  Romish 
writers,  we  briefly  remark,  1.  That  it  is 
just  a  speculation  as  purely  rationalistic  as 
any  of  those  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
professes  so  intensely  to  abhor.  Extremes 
meet — and  here  we  find  the  professed  ene¬ 
mies  of  rationalism  adopting  principles 
which  mi^ht  delight  the  heart  even  of  a 
Paulus  or  a  Strauss.  But  let  it  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten,  that  many  can  play  at  this  game  of  ‘  de¬ 
velopments.’  If  those  portions  of  the  Rom¬ 
ish  system  may  be  true,  of  which  Apostles 
never  dreamt,  why  may  not  similar  portions 
of  other  systems  be  true  ?  If  primitive  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  adapted  only  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  then  state  of  the  world,  why  not  m- 
prove  it  into  other  systems  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Papacy  ?  If  we  are  at  liberty  to  as¬ 
sume  the  truth  of  deductions,  unvouched 
and  unproven  by  revelation,  what  are  the 
limits  to  be  placed  on  this  license  of  specu¬ 
lation?  2.  The  theory  is  in  direct,  almost 
whimsical,  contrast  with  the  old  fashioned 
methods  of  defence  which  Rome  had  for 
ages  employed.  Its  ancient  defenders  used 
to  exclaim,  ‘  No  innovation — let  every  thing 
be  proved  by  antiquity ;’  and  there  is  no 
art  which  sophistry  can  devise,  or  effrontery 
practice,  which  has  not  been  employed  to 
make  venerable  documents  speak  their 
mind — no  violence  of  exegesis,  no  necro¬ 
mancy  of  criticism,  which  has  been  left 
untried,  to  make  the  dead  Fathers  utter, 
though  with  dire  contortions,  oracles  in 
their  favor.  But  this  was  often  found  diffi¬ 
cult,  sometimes  impossible,  and  the  theory 
of  development  offers  a  more  facile  method. 

1  As  to  the  F  athers — requiescant  in  pace — 
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we  need  conjure  with  their  ashes  no  more ; 
let  them  be  left  to  their  ignorance  of  points 
which  it  may  well  be  supposed  they  could 
not  know.  As  we  possess  many  ‘  develop¬ 
ments’  which  they  were  not  blessed  withal, 
80  our  posterity  will  have  an  equal  advan¬ 
tage  over  us  !  3.  As  this  last  proposition  is 
gravely  maintained,  we  are  disposed  to  be 
rather  surprised  at  the  zeal  with  which 
Roman  Catholics,  and  our  Oxford  friends 
with  them,  are  contending  for  nearly  the 
whole  religious  life  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
They  ought,  in  consistency,  rather  to  have 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  future,  and  indulge 
prophetic  visions  of  a  yet  more  splendid 
Avatar  of  Christianity.  ‘  If  you  urge,’ 
says  Mr.  Palmer,  ‘  the  silence  of  Scripture, 
or  of  the  Fathers  and  Councils,  or  their 
apparent  inconsistency  with  Romish  doc¬ 
trines  or  practices,  the  reply  is  at  hand — 
“  The  doctrines  or  practices  in  question 
were  not  developed  during  those  ages.” 
Thus  it  is  continually  assumed  that  Ro¬ 
manism  is  the  development  of  Christianity  ; 
and  this  assumption  apparently  rests  on  the 
further  assumption,  that  whatever  is  exten¬ 
sively  prevalent  in  the  Church — whatever 
is  allowed  or  tolerated  by  her  authorities — 
cannot  be  a  corruption'*  This  last  asser¬ 
tion  he  of  course  denies  ;  but  we  would  fore¬ 
warn  him  that  he  must  take  heed — he  is 
between  Scylla  and  Charybdis — for,  if  he 
admits  that  there  have  been  corruptions  so 
widely  spread  in  the  church  as  transubstan- 
tiation,  and  purgatory,  who  shall  assure 
him  that  his  church  principles — the  very 
proof  of  which  is  their  supposed  universal¬ 
ity — are  not  among  the  number  ?  Whether 
Mr.  Palmer  chooses  to  affirm,  that  he  knows  i 
them  to  be  true,  though  real  corruptions  j 
may  have  been  equally  universal,  or  that  they, 
and  they  alone,  were  truly  universal,  we 
know  not.  But  it  little  matters ;  for  all 
that  Mr.  Palmer  can  allege  for  either  as¬ 
sertion  is,  ‘  /  think  so,  and  those  who  think 
with  me  think  so.’  Very  true;  and  those 
who  do  not  think  with  you  do  not  think  so. 
We  come  back  again  to  our  old  friend  ‘  pri¬ 
vate  judgment.’  Sure  we  are,  he  would 
find  it  difficult  to  bring  forward  evidence 
for  many  of  his  church  principles  which 
would  not  equally  apply  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Chiliasts — the  administration  of  the  eu- 
charist  to  infants — the  invocation  of  saints 
— purgatory — clerical  celibacy — and  the 
monastic  institute. 

We  now  proceed  to  make  a  few  observa¬ 
tions  on  some  of  the  specific  extravagances 

*  Karrativty  p.  61. 


into  which  some  of  the  principal  leaders  of 
the  Oxford  school,  more  especially  Dr. 
Pusey  and  Mr.  Newman,  have  plunged 
since  our  former  survey  of  this  subject — 
extravagances  which  hardly  leave  room  for 
wonder  that  they  should  be  regarded  as 
very  extraordinary  members  of  the  church 
of  England;  or  that  the  school  which  they 
have  founded  has  exhibited  its  recent 
phases,  or,  if  Mr.  Palmer  will,  that  it  has 
issued  in  a  ‘  new  school.’ 

We  commence  with  Dr.  Pusey’s  cele¬ 
brated  ‘  Sermon  on  the  Eucharist,’  which 
about  a  year  ago,  convulsed  Oxford,  and 
immediately  led  to  those  proceedings 
which  terminated  in  a  sentence  of  silence 
for  two  years.  On  the  proceedings  of  the 
University  itself — whether  they  were  ex¬ 
pedient  as  well  as  just — whether  less 
should  have  been  done,  (if  less  could  have 
been  done,)  or  more — we  shall  not  trouble 
our  readers.  They  will  find  a  very  temper¬ 
ate  defence  of  these  proceedings  in  Pro¬ 
fessor  Garbett’s  Letter  to  the  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor,  elicited  by  the  ‘  Protest’  which  was 
presented  against  them.  We  meddle  only 
with  the  sermon  itself. 

All  persons  must  have  been  struck  by 
the  contrast  between  the  intensity  of  feel¬ 
ing  excited  by  the  delivery  of  the  dis¬ 
course,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  ‘  twen¬ 
ty  thousand  copies’  of  it  were  disposed  of; 
and  the  remarkable  apathy  with  which  it 
was  perused  by  the  country  nt  large,  and 
the  unusually  swift  pace  at  which  it  pro¬ 
ceeded  towards  its  predestined  oblivion. 
Professor  Garbett  not  unnaturally  attri¬ 
butes  this  to  the  prompt  and  vigorous  mea¬ 
sures  which  were  taken  to  vindicate  the 
insulted  majesty  of  the  Church;  but  w’e 
suspect  that  this  is  not  the  whole,  nor  even 
the  chief  part  of  the  wonder.  We  appre¬ 
hend  that  the  true  but  lowly  reason  was, 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  purchasers  found  themselves  misera¬ 
bly  disappointed  when  they  came  to  look 
into  the  sermon,  and  heartily  wished  that 
the  small  sum  which  they  had  improvident- 
ly  expended  thereon  were  in  their  pockets 
again.  Obscure,  and  apparently  self-con¬ 
tradictory  in  statement,  feeble  and  prolix 
in  style,  in  some  parts  a  mere  tissue  of 
scraps  and  fragments  from  the  Fathers, 
followed  by  a  soporiferous  appendix  of 
some  sixty  pages  of  tedious  citations  from 
English  Divines — we  question  whether 
one  twentieth  part  of  them  read  a  half  of 
it,  and  are  confident  that  those  who  gave 
it  a  patient  perusal,  at  any  rate,  form  a 
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most  insignificant  minority.  In  truth,  we 
have  no  fear  of  Dr.  Pusey’s  making  many 
proselytes  by  his  writings.  AH  his  polem¬ 
ical  productions  are  insupportably  heavy, 
both  in  point  of  matter  and  style.  Ilis 
page  is  so  tattooed  with  quotations  and  re¬ 
ferences,  that  we  can  hardly  discover  the 
native  complexion  of  his  own  thoughts. 
Many  a  page  of  his  tedious  work  on  bap¬ 
tism  is  little  else  than  a  patch-work  of 
quotations  from  the  Fathers,  flounced  with 
a  deep  margin  of  references.  He  reminds 
ns  of  that  class  of  controvertists  of  whom 
Milton  says,  ‘  When  they  have,  like  good 
sumpters,  laid  you  down  their  horseload  of 
citations  and  Fathers  at  your  door,  you  may 
take  off  their  packsaddles  ;  their  day’s  work 
is  done.’ 

The  author  of  the  Article  which  we 
have  presumed  to  attribute  to  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  says,  that  Mr.  Garbett,  in  his  Letter, 
has  not  ventured  to  controvert  one  of  the 
positions  in  the  celebrated  discourse  on  the 
Eucharist,  and  intimates  that  it  must  have 
been  because  they  were  incontrovertible. 
We  must  suppose,  therefore,  that  this 
author  adheres  to  Dr.  Pusey’s  views  of  the 
Eucharist;  to  which,  indeed,  from  some 
expressions  in  the  Church  Principles^  so 
far  as  we  can  flatter  ourselves  that  we 
understand  them,  we  should  imagine  Mr. 
Gladstone  can  have  little  objection.  But 
with  respect  to  the  above  statement,  we 
must  remind  him,  that  there  are  other  rea¬ 
sons  for  not  controverting  doormas,  besides 
that  of  their  being  incontrovertible.  They 
must,  at  all  events,  be  definite ;  and  he 
who  will  engage  to  say  what  are  those  of 
Dr.  Pusey  on  this  subject,  must  be  a  bold 
interpreter  indeed.  That  they  are  not 
those  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  all 
that  was  necessary  for  his  censors  to  af¬ 
firm.  What  they  are,  may  well  pass  their 
skill  to  decide.  When  Tertullian  declares, 
that  the  ‘  soul’  is  ‘  capable  of  being  grasped 
in  the  hand,  soft,  shining,  transparent,  and 
in  form  exactly  resembling  the  body,’  we 
may  certainly  conclude  that  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  immaterial ;  but  what  he  did  believe 
it  to  be,  could  be  known,  we  imagine,  only 
to  Tertullian  himself,  if  even  to  him. 

The  case  would  seem,  in  brief,  to  be 
this.  Dr.  Pusey  has  sworn  and  subscribed, 
cz  animo,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles ;  of  which 
the  Twenty-eighth  says,  amongst  other 
things,  that  ‘  the  body  of  Christ  is  given, 
taken,  and  eaten,  in  the  Supper,  onli/  after 
a  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner ;’  but  in 
liis  ‘  sermon’  (in  the  preface  of  which  he 
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avows,  that  he  receives  the  words  of  insti¬ 
tution  ‘  in  their  literal  sense’)  he  declares 
— ‘  To  him  [the  communicant]  its  [the  sac¬ 
rament’s]  special  joy  is,  that  it  is  his  Re¬ 
deemer’s  very  broken  Body ;  it  is  His 
Blood  which  was  shed  for  the  remission  of 
his  sins.  In  the  words  of  the  ancient 
church,  he  drinks  his  ransom,  he  eateth 
that,  the  very  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord.* 

,  .  His  Flesh  and 

Blood  in  the  sacrament  shall  give  life,  not 
only  because  they  are  the  Flesh  and  Blood 
of  the  Incarnate  Word,  who  is  Life,  but 
also  because  they  are  the  very  Flesh  and 
Blood  which  were  given  and  shed  for  the 
life  of  the  world.  .... 

This  is  said  yet  more  distinctly  in  the  aw¬ 
ful  words  whereby  he  consecrated  for  ever 
elements  of  this  world  to  be  His  Body  and 
Blood. t  ....  Touching 
with  our  very  lips  that  cleansing  Blood. ’{ 
To  these  we  might  also  add  many  other 
expressions  equally  strong. 

Now,  the  question  is,  whether  he  who 
holds  the  latter  views  can,  in  any  intelligi¬ 
ble  sense,  be  considered  as  holding  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Church  of  England;  and  on 
this,  issue  is  joined.  Dr.  Pusey,  in  his  de¬ 
fence,  says,  that  he  is  quite  surprised  that 
he  should  be  suspected  of  any  inconsistency 
with  the  Clmrchof  England,  as  he  has  said 
no  more  than  what  is  warranted,  not  merely 
by  many  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  hut  by 
many  Divines  of  the  English  church  itself. 
On  which  remarkable  line  of  defence  we 
have  to  remark — 1.  That  we  imagined  it 
was  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  that  Dr. 
Pusey  had  sworn  his  consent,  and  not  to 
the  writings  of  Laud,  Cosins,  or  Ken.  2. 
That  we  imagined  it  was  the  former,  and 
not  the  latter,  that  were  presumed  to  con¬ 
vey  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England. 
3.  That,  on  the  supposition  that  other  An¬ 
glican  divines  have  said  the  same  as  Dr. 
Pusey,  it  assuredly  follows,  that  if  he  be 
wrong,  they  are  also  equally  wrong ;  and 
that,  if  he  be  innocent,  they  also  are  inno¬ 
cent  ;  but  that  the  plea  will  avail  any  fur¬ 
ther,  we  cannot  perceive — it  being  neither 
more  nor  less  than  just  the  schoolboy’s  ar¬ 
gument,  that  B.  did  no  more  than  A.  did, 
whereupon  it  requires  to  be  seen  whether 
A.  did  right  or  wrong.  4.  That  if  Dr.  Pu¬ 
sey  further  say,  that  as  they  were  not  re¬ 
buked,  he  ought  not  to  be,  his  censors  may 
well  reply,  that  if  they  said  what  he  has 

*  Sermon  on  the  Eucharist,  p.  18.  t  Ibid.  p.  20. 

t  Ibid,  p  23. 
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said,  they  ought  to  have  been  rebuked  ;  but 
that,  as  his  censors  did  not  happen  to  live 
two  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  if  they 
had,  might  not  have  been  in  a  condition  to 
censure,  the  impunity  of  the  aforesaid  par¬ 
ties  cannot  be  charged  upon  thim.  5. 
That,  after  a  diligent  inspection  of  the  pas¬ 
sages  cited  by  Dr.  Pusey,  we  find  compara¬ 
tively  few  which  at  all  come  up  in  strength 
to  those  which  are  found  in  Dr.  Pusey’s 
sermon  ;  while  a  large  number  are  so  quali¬ 
fied  by  the  context  as  to  show  that,  how¬ 
ever  willing  the  writers  might  be  to  hyper¬ 
bolize  on  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist,  they 
were  hardly  prepared  to  stand  by  a  literal 
interpretation  of  their  figures  or  rhetoric. 
G.  That  Dr.  Pusey  does  not  contend  that 
these  divines  are  all  consistent  with  them¬ 
selves — very  far  from  it,  we  should  say. 
Now,  it  is  clear,  that  all  such  as  are  incon¬ 
sistent  in  their  statements  (and  they  would 
include  his  principal  authorities)  are  to  be 
subducted  from  his  catalogue.  If  A.  shall 
say  that  a  thing  is  white,  and  also  that  it  is 
black,  what  right  have  we  to  plead  his  au¬ 
thority  for  supposing  him  to  mean  the  one 
rather  than  the  other  ?  Surely  it  is  more 
natural  to  assume,  that  he  had  some  method 
of  reconciling  his  statements  inconsistent 
with  the  absolute  assertion  of  either,  or, 
more  probably,  did  not  know  his  own  mind 
at  all.  7.  That  in  some  of  the  cases  to 
which  appeal  is  made,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  authors  cited,  let  it  have 
been  what  it  may,  could  not  have  been  such 
as  to  afford  any  apology  for  Dr.  Pusey. 
Let  us  take,  for  example.  Hooker.  Dr. 
Pusey,  or  rather  the  friend  who  compiled 
the  appendix  for  him,  has  given  us  no  less 
than  four  pages  of  extracts  from  Hooker’s 
writings;  but,  in  the  first  of  them,  has  dis¬ 
creetly  slopped  short  at  the  very  sentence 
which  shows  inccntrovertibly  that,  be  his 
meaning  what  it  may,  or  let  him  have  no 
consistent  meaning  at  all,  it  cannot  be  the 
doctrine  of  Dr.  Pusey,  or  any  thing  like 
it.  The  omitted  sentence  (concluding  a 
paragraph  by  the  bye,)  is  as  follows  : — 
‘  The  real  presence  of  Christ’s  most  pre¬ 
cious  body  and  blood  is  not,  therefore,  to 
be  sought  for  in  the  sacrament,  but  in  the 
worthy  receiver  of  the  sacrament.’* 

Precisely  the  same  thing  is  done  in  the 
case  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  In  the  very  para¬ 
graph  from  which  the  first  extract  is  given, 
we  find  the  words,  ‘  Christ  is  present  spir¬ 
itually — that  is,  by  effect  and  blessing, 

•  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  Dook  v.  sect.  67. 


which,  in  true  speaking,  is  rather  the  conse¬ 
quent  of  his  presence  than  the  formality 
while  the  very  senience,  at  which  the  sec¬ 
ond  citation  stops  short,  affirms  that  there 
is  no  more  change  in  the  elements  at  the 
Eucharist  than  in  Baptism. — ‘  It  is  here  as 
in  the  other  sacrament ;  for,  as  there,  natu¬ 
ral  w  ater  becomes  the  laver  *  of  regenera¬ 
tion,  so,  here,  bread  and  w  ine  become  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  but  there,  and 
here  loo,  the  first  substance  is  changed  by 
grace,  but  remains  the  same  in  nature.’ 
All  w  hich  expressions,  and  thousands  more 
of  the  like  nature,  would  seem  only  to  im¬ 
ply  a  very  obscure  w  ay  of  stating,  that  the 
jormvla  of  institution  is  not  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  as  Dr.  Pusey  expressly  says  he  does 
understand  it,  ‘  literally.’t 

But,  alter  all,  we  must  not  forget,  that 
ihisyosfiwe  of  citations,  how  ever  ingenious¬ 
ly  interwoven,  is  in  truth  nothing  to  the 
purpose  ;  the  real  standard  of  appeal  being 
not  this  or  that  divine,  or  hali-a-dozen  of 
them,  but  those  documents  to  which  Dr. 
Pusey  has  sworn.  If  he  may  defend  him¬ 
self  behind  every  thing  which  a  Laud  or  a 
Cosins  may  have  uttered,  his  shield  will, 
indeed,  be  broad  enough  ! 

Similar  observations  apply  to  Dr.  Pusey’s 
appeals  to  the  Fathers.  They  are  not  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  to  which  Dr.  Pusey 
has  sworn ;  and  afford,  therefore,  about  as 
sound  a  plea  as  a  rule  of  Roman  law  would, 
if  alleged  against  the  enactments  of  our 
own.  Nor  is  this  all ;  the  F athers  are  them¬ 
selves  most  obscure,  inconsistent,  and  con¬ 
tradictory  on  this  question  ;  as  all  who  have 
w  aded  through  any  of  the  principal  contro- 

*  Printrd,  ludicrously  enough,  the  ‘ /«r«  of  re¬ 
generation,  in  Bishop  lleber’s  edition  of  Taylor’* 
work*. 

t  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that,  as  Dr.  Pusey  has 
warned  us  that  some  of  the  w  riters  he  cites  are 
not  cor.sistent  with  themselves,  he  w  as  not  bound 
to  give  their  inconsistencies.  VVe  reply,  first, 
that  he  was  bound  not  to  cite  the  inconsistent  at 
all — since  it  is  impossible  to  tell  in  w  hat  sense 
they  intended  their  language  should  be  under- 
sto(;d  ;  secondly,  that  he  was  doubly  so  bound, 
when  the  discrepancies  are  such  as  to  show,  that 
whatever  the  n.eaning  of  the  writers,  they  could 
not  have  had  his  meaning ;  and,  lastly,  that  the 
studied  exclusion  of  inconsistent  expressions  re¬ 
sembles  too  much  those  controversial  arts — that 
packing  of  literary  juries — which  distinguish  the 
construction  of  the  ‘  Catena:  Patrvnij  and  other 
portions  of  the  ‘Tracts;’  and  which  compelled 
Mr.  Goode  to  exclaim — ‘However  we  may  ac¬ 
count  for  it,  truth  has  been  sacrificed.’  Any 
fault,  however,  on  the  present  occasion,  wre  do 
not  attribute  to  Dr.  Pusey,  who  clearly  had  no 
hand  in  it ;  it  must  be  charged  on  the  friend,  more 
zealous  than  w  ise,  who  compiled  the  Appendix. 
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versial  works  of  Romanists  and  Protestants 
on  the  subject  of  Transubstantiation,  know 
full  well.  We  have  one  Father  against  an¬ 
other,  and  the  same  Father  often  against 
himself.  If  Chrysostom,  in  his  extravagant 
rhetoric,  tells  us  of  the  ‘  tongue  reddened 
with  the  most  awful  blood,’  and  ‘  that  to 
those  who  desire  it,  He  hath  given  Himself, 
not  only  to  see  but  to  touch,  and  to  eat,  and 
to  fix  their  teeth  in  his  flesh he  kindly 
balances  the  statement  by  saying,  that  ‘  the 
bread  is  esteemed  worthy  to  be  called  the 
Lord’s  body,  although  the  nature  of  bread 
remains  in  it.’  IfTertullian  in  one  place 
assures  us,  that  ‘  believers  partake  of  the 
grace  of  the  Eucharist,  by  the  cutting  up 
and  distribution  of  the  Lord’s  body  ;’  he  in 
another  also  assures  us,  that  the  meaning  of 
the  Scripture  phrase,  ‘  this  is  my  body,’  is, 

‘  this  is  the  representation  of  my  body.’ 
If  Justin  magnifies  the  rite  by  affirming, 
‘that  the  food  which  has  been  blessed  with 
the  word  of  blessing  from  him,  is  likewise 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  same  incarnate 
Jesus,’  he  none  the  less  affirms,  that  ‘  the 
Eucharist  is  the  commemoration  of  our 
Lord’s  passion.’ 

We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  many 
of  the  expressions  cited  from  the  F athers 
are  so  irreverent  and  absurd,  that  if  they 
had  but  occurred  in  modern  writers — if 
they  were  not  covered  by  the  ‘  hoar  of 
ages,’ — Dr.  Pusey  and  his  school,  we  are 
convinced,  would  be  the  first  to  condemn 
them.  Strange,  we  are  ready  to  exclaim, 
that  what  would  be  pronounced  fanatical 
nonsense  in  the  mouth  of  a  Whitefield  or  a 
Wesley,  is  denominated  sacred  and  holy  if 
uttered  by  the  lips  of  Chrysostom  or  Jerome. 
Yet  so  it  is  ;  ‘  the  nonsense  of  one  age  be¬ 
comes  the  wisdom  of  another,  and  an  an¬ 
cient  farthing  moulders  into  infinitely  more 
value  than  a  modern  guinea.’ 

‘  With  sharpen’d  sight  pale  antiquaries  pore, 

Th’  inscription  value,  but  the  rust  adore  ; 

This  the  blue  varnish,  that  the  green  endears. 

The  sacred  rust  of  twice  ten  hundred  years.’ 

That  many  of  the  English  Divines,  partly 
participating  in  the  solicitude  of  the  Fa¬ 
thers  to  invest  the  Eucharist  with  a  super¬ 
natural  character,  partly  yielding  to  the  su¬ 
perstitious  prejudices  which  the  long  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation 
had  nurtured,  have  given  expression  to  opin¬ 
ions  quite  as  incomprehensible  and  transcen¬ 
dental  as  those  of  the  Romish  church,  can¬ 
not  be  denied.  It  is  equally  clear,  as  Dr.  Pu- 


[Feb. 

sey  admits,  that  not  a  few  are  inconsistent 
with  themselves,  and  defy  all  interpretation. 
Many  of  them  contend,  indeed,  that  there 
is  a  ‘  real  presence’  in  the  sense  that  Christ 
is  truly  present ;  but  then  it  is  not  a  ‘  natu 
ral’ or  a  ‘carnal’  presence;  his  ‘body’  is 
present,  but  then  it  is  ‘spiritually,’  ‘mys¬ 
tically,’  present.  In  spite  of  all  this  jargon, 
one  might  suppose,  from  many  expressions, 
that  they,  after  all,  mean  nothing  more  than 
the  consistent  Protestant  means — that  there 
is  no  change  in  the  elements  at  all — that 
the  words  are  to  be  understood  figuratively, 
and  not  literally — that  the  bread  and  the 
wine  are  but  symbols,  vividly  suggesting, 
through  the  senses  and  imagination,  the 
great  and  momentous  truths  they  commem¬ 
orate  ;  and  the  analogy  which  subsists  be¬ 
tween  the  effects  of  the  one  upon  the  physi¬ 
cal,  and  of  the  other  upon  the  spiritual  na¬ 
ture  of  man.  Such  are  certain  expressions 
of  Jeremy  Taylor,  such  many  of  Hooker. 
Yet  is  it  certain,  that  many  of  the  Anglican 
Diviries  contend  for  something  much  more 
than  this,  though  they  know  not  what ;  some¬ 
thing  as  perfectly  unintelligible  as  transub¬ 
stantiation  itself,  and  which  seems,  at  ail 
events  logically,  to  involve  it.  They  use 
expressions,  in  fact,  which  irresistibly  sug¬ 
gest  the  idea,  that  they  wished,  under  a 
cloud  of  words,  to  glide  away  from  the  con¬ 
troversy,  and  to  strike. a  hollow  truce  with 
Rome  by  the  aid  of  an  ambiguity. 

They  affirm  that  there  is  a  change,  a  stu¬ 
pendous  change,  effected  in  the  elements 
by  the  formula  of  consecration,  but  not 
transubstantiation  ;  those  elements  literal¬ 
ly,  not  figuratively,  become  the  very  flesh 
and  blood  of  Christ,  while  there  is  no 
change  of  the  natural  substance  of  bread 
and  wine ;  the  ‘  body  ’  of  Christ  is  there, 
only  it  is  there  ‘  spiritually  ;’  it  is  ‘  really  ’ 
present,  but  not  ‘  corporeally ;’  it  is  a  pre¬ 
sence  not  ‘local,’  but  ‘super-local,’ — to 
use  Mr.  Newman’s  explanatory  jargon  in 
‘Tract  No.  90.’  Now  what  may  be  the 
spiritual  presence  of  a  body,  what  its  ‘  sub¬ 
stantial,’  but  not  ‘  corporeal  ’  presence  ;* 
what  it  is  for  a  body  to  be  not  ‘  locally,’ 
but  ‘  super-locally  ’  present,  is,  at  all  events, 
as  incomprehensible  as  the  Romanist  pro¬ 
position  of  the  ‘  accidents’  remaining  with¬ 
out  the  ‘  substances  and  both  alike  we  may 
hope  to  understand  when  we  have  solved 
the  noted  question  propounded  in  Martinus 
Scriblerus,  ‘  whether,  besides  the  real  be- 

*  See  particularly  the  extracts  from  Cosins, 
cited  in  Dr.  Pusey’s  Appendix. 
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ing  of  actual  being,  there  be  any  other  be¬ 
ing  i»ecessary  to  cause  a  thing  to  be.’ 

W  ell  may  Mr.  Alexander  exclaim,  ‘  W  hat 
between  the  anxiety  of  the  Anglicans  to 
maintain  the  real  presence,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  their  dread  of  using  words  that 


any  controvertists  should  trouble  them¬ 
selves  to  accumulate  string  quetaiicns 
fronj  the  Fathers;  for  scarcely  one  is  so 
strong  as  the  words  of  institution,  and 
none  can  be  stronger.  This  the  Ucman- 
ists  allege.  And  the  answer  to  the  plea, 
would  fix  upon  them  the  advocacy  of  trail-  thus  narrowed,  is  equally  plain.  W  e  say 
substantiation  on  the  other,  their  state-  to  those  who  thus  reason, — ‘  Then  fairly 
ments  are  to  common  understandings  some-  apply  the  same  reascning  to  ether  pass- 
what  impenetrable.’*  — to  tho  metaphorical  lantuagc  of  the 

It  is  in  vain  for  Dr.  Pusey  to  tell  us  iiible  generally — to  analogous  expressions 
that  such  things  are  great  mysteries,  and  of  cur  Lord  himself;  or  as  fairly  show  why 
that,  by  the  very  nature  of  mysteries,  they  you  do  in  the  one  case  what  you  do  not  in 
are  totally  incomprehensible.  W  e  refuse  the  other.  Do  not  interpret  Him,  who,  be- 
not  to  believe  mysteries,  merely  on  the  ing  the  w  isest  of  teachers,  and  know  ing  the 
ground  that  they  are  such,  for  we  believe  nature  of  man,  en  ployed  parable  and  mc- 
many  ;  we  ask  only  the  extrinsic  evidence  tapher  more  largely  than  any  other  teacher 
that  we  are  called  on  to  believe  them  ;  and  ever  did — dt)  not  interpret  Him,  on  this 
that  the  mysteries  themselves,  though  we  single  occasion,  as  you  never  do  on  any 
cannot  solve  them,  should  be  at  least  capa-  other.  W  hen  our  Lord  says,  “  I  am  the 
ble  of  being  conveyed  in  terms  that  are  vine,” — ‘‘ 1  am  the  door,” — “I  am  the  re- 
neither  absolutely  devoid  of  meaning,  nor  surrection,” — or  (to  adduce  passages  which 
absolutely  contradictory.  To  deal  with  the  are  equally  conclusive,  though  we  do  not  re- 
second  condition  first;  we  affirm,  that  in  collect  seeing  them  urged  by  controvertists) 
the  present  case,  the  very  propositions  are  — when  He  says,  ”  He  that  doeth  the  will  of 
either  incomprehensible  or  cmitradictory.  God,  the  san;e  is  my  mother,  and  sister, 
A  change,  which  changes  a  thing,  and  and  brother  ;” — ‘‘  My  meat  and  my  drink 
which  yet  leaves  it  as  it  was — a  change,  is  to  do  the  will  of  my  Father;”  when  he 
these  are  the  words,  by  which  bread  ami  says,  on  the  cross,  to  his  mother,  concern- 
wine  literally  become  ffesh  and  blood,  and  ing  John,  ‘‘  W  oman,  beheld  thy  son,”  and 
yet  remain  bread  and  wine — a  body  spirit-  to  John,  ‘‘  Behold  thy  mother,”  not  to 
ually  present — present,  not  locally,  but  mention  numberless  other  cases;  no  man 
suptr-locally — are,  in  any  ordinary  mean-  feels  any  temptation  to  talk  metaphysical 
ing  of  the  terms,  either  w  holly  unintelligible  nonsense,  or  pre  pi  ses  to  discover  any  tran- 


or  diametrically  contradictory.  The  llo- 
manist  liimself  is  not  driven  to  more  des¬ 
perate  straits  in  the  management  of  his 
theory,  and  can  evade  objections  with  a 
more  plausible  sophistry.  W  hen  we  remind 
him  of  Bellarmine’s  expression,  ‘  that  the 


sceudental  mysteries,  ^^  e  conclude,  there- 
lore,  that  you  find  such  mysteries  in  this 
one  passage,  only  because  you  tcant  to  find 
them  there.’  W  hat  Selden  said  so  truly  of 
Transubstantiation,  may  he  equally  said  of 
every  other  theory  which  depends  on  the 


body  of  the  Lord  is  sensibly  touched  with  literal  interpretation  of  the  words  of  insti- 
the  hands,  broken  and  bruised  with  the  tuiton, — ‘  It  is  nothing  but  rhetoric  turned 


teeth  ;’  *  Ah  !’  he  replies,  ‘  it  is  through  the 
medium  of  the  sacramental  species, — medi- 
antibus  specitbus' 

As  to  the  first  cenditien ;  it  surely  well 
behoves  those  w  ho  thrust  these  metaphysical 
subtleties  into  theology,  and  then  call  them 
‘  sacred  truths,’  to  be  ready,  at  all  events, 
with  that  extrinsic  evidence  which  can 


into  logic.’* 

Meantime,  as  Jeremy  Taylor  truly  ob¬ 
serves,  all  men,  in  fact,  whatever  may  be 
their  pretences,  must  come  to  the  figurative 
at  last.  On  the  words,  ‘  This  cup,’  &c., 
he  asks,  ‘  To  what  can  toiio  refer  but  to 
TioTT^^ioi’,  ‘‘  this  cup,”  and  let  whatsoever 
sense  be  affixed  to  it  afterwards,  if  it  do  not 


alone  justify  us  in  receiving  any  mystery,  j  suppose  a  figure,  then  there  is  no  such  thing 
To  this  the  answer  is  prompt, — ‘  It  is  ex¬ 
pressly  said,  “  This.is  my  body  ;”  ’  and  we 
admit,  that  if  this  expression  is  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  literally,  the  answer  is  plain 
that  we  wonder  that 


enough, — so  plain. 


*  Jlnglo-Catholicism  not  Apostolical^  p. 
The  whole  passage  well  worthy  of  perusal. 


393. 


*  We  had  written  our  remarks  on  Dr.  Pusey’a 
Sermon  before  the  valuable  pamphlet  of  PrQfessor 
Lee  attracted  our  notice.  Hiei  views  of  the  in¬ 
conclusiveness  of  Dr.  Pusey’s  defence,  and  of  the 
fallacy  of  his  catena^  coincide  with  our  own. 
And  his  denunciation  of  the  whole  Oxford  sys¬ 
tem  is  equally  honest  and  eloquent. 
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as  figures,  or  words,  or  truth,  or  things.’* 
He  .  afterwards  affirms  and  shows,  ‘  that 
there  is  in  the  words  of  institution  such 
a  heap  of  tropes  and  figurative  speeches, 
that  almost  in  every  word  there  is  plainly  a 
trope.’f 

Dr.  Pusey  bears  the  general  character  of 
an  amiable  and  modest  man.  VV’^e  regret, 
in  common  with  Professor  Garbett,  that  he 
should,  in  the  preface  to  his  Sermon, |  have 
departed  from  his  usual  character.  He 
talks  of  the  opposition  or  ridicule  which  his 
theory  of  the  Eucharist  may  meet  with  as 
blasphemy  and  profanity.  Not  a  shadow  of 
a  misgiving  does  he  seem  to  have,  that  he 
may  by  possibility  be  mistaken,  or  that  a 
doctrine  which  his  fellow  Christians,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  very  same  church,  are  either 
constrained  to  denominate  jargon,  or,  so  far 
as  they  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  mean¬ 
ing,  to  denounce  as  contrary  to  the  very 
Articles  which  he  has  sworn  that  he  be¬ 
lieves,  can  be  any  other  than  absolute  truth. 
The  whole  opening  paragraph  is  worthy 
rather  of  Hildebrand  than  of  Dr.  Pusey. 
But  we  forbear  to  comment  longer  on  this 
mournful  spectacle,  and  content  ourselves 
with  recommending  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers  the  mild  and  dignified  rebuke  of 
Professor  Garbett. 

With  regard  to  the  charge  of  ‘  blasphemy 
and  profanity,’  so  lightly  preferred  against 
those  who  merely  question  Dr.  Pusey’s  in¬ 
fallibility,  we  can  only  say,  that  we  trust  no 
conscientious  man  will  hesitate  freely  to  de¬ 
nounce,  and,  if  necessary,  ridicule,  what  he 
sincerely  believes  most  pernicious  ‘non¬ 
sense,’  merely  because  some  are  pleased  to 
call  it  a  ‘  sacred  mystery.’  Ineffably  pain¬ 
ful  as  it  may  be  to  a  devout  mind  to  speak 
of  follies,  which  even  touch  on  subjects 
truly  sacred,  in  the  terms  they  deserve,  still 
it  is  only  the  more  necessary  from  that  very 
connection ;  and  on  them  be  the  scandal 
whofcreate  the  necessity.  If  to  do  this  be 
‘  blasphemy,’  we  have  an  ample  warrant  in 
the  conduct  of  some  of  the  best  of  the  An¬ 
glican  divines,  who,  in  dealing  with  tran- 

*  On  Transubstantiation,  Sect.  5. 

t  Ibid.  Sect.  6. 

t  ‘  It  is  with  pain  that  the  following  Sermon 
is  published.  For  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
not  to  foresee  one  portion  of  its  effects ;  what 
floods,  namely,  of  blasphemy  against  holy  truth 
will  be  poured  forth  by  the  infldel,  or  heretical, 
or  secular  and  anti-religious  papers  with  which 
our  church  and  country  are  at  this  time  afflicted. 
It  is  like  casting  with  one’s  own  hands,  that 
which  is  most  sacred,  to  be  outraged  and  pro¬ 
faned.’ — Preface. 
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substantiation,  (which  cannot  be  less  sacred 
in  the  eye  of  Romanists  than  is  Dr.  Pusey’s 
theory  in  his  own,)  have,  as  Jeremy  Taylor 
expresses  it,  much  of  that  ‘  Macedonian 
simplicity  which  calls  things  by  their  right 
names.’  We  feel  that  we  have  kept  far 
within  the  limits  of  South,  who  calls  tran¬ 
substantiation  ‘  the  most  stupendous  piece 
of  nonsense  that  ever  was  owned  in  the 
face  of  a  rational  world  and  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  who  scruples  not  to  say,  in  his  long 
enumeration  .  of  its  absurdities — ‘  By  this 
doctrine,  the  same  thing  stays  in  a  place 
and  goes  away  from  it ;  it  removes  from 
itself,  and  yet  abides  close  by  itself,  and  in 
itself,  and  out  of  itself;  ....  It  is  brought 
from  heaven  to  earth,  and  yet  is  nowhere 
in  the  way,  nor  ever  stirs  out  of  heaven 
.  .  .  .  It  makes  a  thing  contained  bigger 
than  that  which  contains  it,  and  all  Christ’s 
body  to  go  into  a  part  of  his  body ;  his 
whole  headjnto  his  own  mouth,  if  he  did  eat 
the  eucharist,  as  it  is  probable  he  did,  and 
certain  that  he  might  have  done.’  In  fact, 
a  great  part  of  his  treatise  on  the  subject, 
and  especially  the  eleventh  section,  is  con¬ 
ceived  in  a  spirit  of  the  severest  ridicule. 
But  probably  Dr.  Pusey  is  of  the  opinion 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  condemns 
laughter  in  toto.  Verily  if  laughter  be  sin¬ 
ful,  neither  Dr.  Pusey  nor  Clement  ought 
to  have  written.  We  may  well  say,  as  Pas 
cal  to  the  Jesuits — that  we  are  far  enough 
from  ridiculing  sacred  things,  in  ridiculing 
such  things  as  Dr.  Pusey’s  theory  of  the 
Eucharist — ‘  Je  me  suis  deja  justifie  sur  ces 
points ;  et  on  est  bien  eloigne  d’etre  expose 
a  ce  vice,  quand  on  n’a  qu’a  parler  des 
opinions  que  j’ai  rapportees  de  vos  au¬ 
teurs.’* 

But  whatever  the  extravagances  of  Dr. 
Pusey  may  be,  they  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  those  of  Mr.  Newman.  The  latter  ad¬ 
vances  much  more  rapidly  on  the  ‘  line  of 
Catholicism and  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  extraordinary  ‘  development’  which  has 
recently  characterized  his  comet-like  ca¬ 
reer,  he  must  surely  be  now  near  his  peri¬ 
helion.  His  recantation  of  his  unfilial 
speeches  against  Rome,  uttered  in  the  com¬ 
parative  darkness  of  a  Tractator,  are  well 
known.  His  last  volume  of  sermons,  like 
Mr.  Ward’s  Articles  in  the  British  Critic^ 
has  been  received  with  shouts  of  rapture  by 
the  principal  Catholic  Periodicals  of  the 
empire.  In  his  Essay  on  Miracles,  he  has 
endeavored  to  establish  principles  which 

**  Pascal’s  Lettres  Provinciales^  (No  xi.) 
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would  serve  at  once  to  authenticate  the 
‘  church  system  ’  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and 
tales  which  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
the  very  dotage  of  superstition,  are  gravely 
propouiided  as  worthy  of  all  belief  and  rev¬ 
erence.  These  principles  have  already- 
been  applied  in  the  series  of  ‘  J/ives  of  the 
Englisli  Saints/  now  in  course  of  publica¬ 
tion,  under  his  auspices  and  with  his  ap¬ 
probation  ;  in  which  the  nionasticism,  the 
pilgrimages,  the  miracles,  the  superstitions, 
and,  in  a  word,  the  whole  religious  life  of 
the  Middle  Ages  arc  recoininended  to  our 
faith  and  veneraiion.  Certainly  the  most 
conclusive  method  of  maintaining  the 
‘  church  system,’  is  by  affirming  tiie  quasi¬ 
inspiration  of  the  men  w  ho  developed  it,  and 
the  miraculous  attestations  with  which  their 
doctrine  has  been  confirmed.  Towards  the 
former,  an  initial  attempt  was  made  in 
*  Tract  89,’  ‘On  the  mysticism  of  the  Fa¬ 
thers,’  in  which  so  many  of  the  stupendous 
errors  of  patristic  allegory  are  not  only  de¬ 
fended  but  eulogized.  Of  interpretations, 
which,  apart  from  inspiration,  no  man  could 
have  imagined  to  be  warranted  by  the  text, ; 
and  w  hich,  except  on  that  supposition,  must 
seem  the  merest  dreams  of  a  crazed  fancy,  j 
it  is  said,  ‘  the  holy  fathers  well  knew  what  j 
they  were  about ;  they  proceeded  in  inter¬ 
preting  Scripture  on  the  surest  ground — 
the  w  arrant  of  Scripture  itself  in  analogous 
cases.’  This,  it  will  be  recollected,  ap- ; 
plies  to  examples  no  less  fanciful  than  that  | 
by  which  the  ‘  five  barley  loaves  ’  in  the  I 
miracle,  are  by  some  made  to  represent 
‘the  five  senses;’  and  by  others,  the  ‘  five 
books  of  Moses !’ 

Now'  to  justify  the  Fathers  because  they 
imitate  inspired  men  in  doing  only  what 
inspiration  can  enable  men  to  do,  is  to  at¬ 
tribute  to  them — what  some  of  them,  in¬ 
deed,  on  particular  occasions  are  not  slow 
to  attribute  to  themselves — the  gift  of  in¬ 
spiration. 

The  same  desperate  courage  which  led 
the  writer  of  the  above  Tract  to  claim  pre¬ 
ternatural  wisdom  for  an  indefinite  portion 
of  the  worst  inanities  of  patristic  allegory, 
and  to  convert  the  very  babblings  of  dotage 
into  proofs  of  a  quasi-inspiration,  has  led 
Mr.  Newman  topaironize  an  indefinite,  but 
very  large  portion  of  the  monkish  miracles; 
thus  boldly  accepting  the  challenge  of  Mr. 
Baden  Powell,  in  his  able  Essay  on  Tradi¬ 
tion.  That  gentleman  justly  contends,  that 
the  Traditional  system  requires  the  attesta¬ 
tion  of  miracles  as  much  as  that  of  the  New 
Testament.  Very  well;  Mr.  Newman 
VoL.  IV.— No.  II.  16 


has  consistently  provided  it ;  so  that  now 
the  church  system,  disclosed  by  inspired 
Fathers,  is  ccnfirnied  by  monkish  miracles; 
and  surely  they  are  worthy  of  each  other. 
It  is  hard  to  say  which  are  more  celestial, 
the  allegorical  mysteries  of  the  Fathers, 
or  the  lhaumaturgic  achievements  of  the 
Monks. 

Mr.  Newman’s  Essay  on  Miracles  is  pre- 
j  fixed  to  an  English  translation  of  a  portion 
I  of  Fleury’s  Ecclesiastical  History.  The 
Essay  originated  in  a  kind  desire  to  assist 
the  reader  in  dealing  with  ‘  those  supernat¬ 
ural  narratives’  which  are  so  plentifully 
spread  over  the  voluminous  work  of  the 
Romanist  historian.  ‘  It  will  naturally  sug¬ 
gest  itself  to  the  reader,’  says  Mr.  Newman, 
‘  to  form  some  judgment  upcui  them  ;  and  a 
perplexity,  perhaps  a  painful  perplexity, 
may  ensue  from  the  difficulty  of  doing  so. 
This  being  the  case,’  adds  the  provident 
Essayist,  ‘  it  is  inconsiderate  and  almost 
wanton,  to  bring  such  subjects  before  him, 
without  making  at  least  the  attempt  to  as- 
j  sist  him  in  disposing  of  them.’*  Some  may 
doubt  w  hether  it  was  necessary  for  a  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  English  church  to  bring  the  sub¬ 
ject  before  the  reader  at  all,  in  so  question¬ 
able  a  shape  as  that  of  a  Romanist’s  history ; 
but  having  chosen  to  conduct  us  into  a  la¬ 
byrinth,  it  was  kind  to  provide  us  at  the 
same  time  with  a  clue.  Mr.  Newman’s  be¬ 
nevolence  reminds  us  of  that  of  the  early 
settlers  in  America,  who  it  is  said,  bestow¬ 
ed  inestimable  benefits  on  the  aborigines 

^  ^  o 

by  making  them  acquainted  with  certain 
valuable  medicinal  agents;  and  that  the  ab¬ 
origines  might  not  be  ignorant  of  their  ob¬ 
ligations,  they  took  care  to  introduce  the 
diseases  for  which  those  medicines  were 
specifics,  at  the  same  time. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  Mr.  New  man 
contends  not  only  for  a  multitude  of  primi¬ 
tive  miracles,  but  of  medierval  miracles  also 
— in  fact  for  miracles  in  all  a^es — for  ‘  there 
have  been  at  all  times  true  miracles  and 
false  miracles.’f  So  that  here  again  we 
should  be  left  in  an  ccstacy  of  wonder  that 
he  did  not  repair  to  that  church  which, 
whether  any  other  has  the  like  privilege  or 
not,  must  have  had  its  system  thus  preter- 
naturally  authenticated,  were  it  not  that  he 
leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  he  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  English  church  has  been  fa¬ 
vored  with  similar  authentication.  Indeed, 
on  his  principles,  as  we  shall  shortly  see, 
it  is  hard  to  say  what  may  not  be  a  miracle. 

Page  xii.  t  Page  xiii. 
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We  shall  devote  a  page  or  two  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  his  princij)les. 

No  theist,  we  presume,  can  have  any 
doubt  about  the  yossihility  of  miracles. 
He  who  believes  in  a  Creator  of  all  things, 
can  have  little  difficulty  in  believing  that 
He  who  imposed  the  laws  of  nature  can  al¬ 
ter,  suspend,  or  dispense  with  them,  at  His 
almighty  will.  And  if  any  probable  reason 
can  be  assigned  worthy  of  such  an  interpo¬ 
sition,  a  philosophic  mind  will  allow  that  it 
fairly  meets  the  merely  d  priori  presump¬ 
tion,  arising  from  the  admitted  infrequency 
of  such  an  occurrence.  To  infer  from  that 
infrequency  alone  that  miracles  never  have 
occurred,  and  never  will,  is  just  as  unphilo- 
sophic  a  prejudice  as  that  which  led  the 
Indian  prince — to  employ  Hume’s  celebra¬ 
ted  instance,  and  which,  by-the-by,  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  demolish  his  theory — to  deny  that 
there  ever  was  or  could  be  such  a  thing  as 
ice — a  conclusion,  which,  however  natural 
to  his  uniform  experience,  was  certainly 
any  thing  but  Baconian  ;  or  it  is  as  unphi-' 
losophic  a  prejudice  as  that  which  gener¬ 
ally  makes  the  young  natural  philosopher 
stand  aghast  when  he  first  hears  propound¬ 
ed  the  first  law  of  motion — to  him  an  in¬ 
comprehensible  paradox.  All  such  prejudi¬ 
ces  are  of  the  same  nature.  They  lead  us 
hastily  to  infer  that  that  cannot  be  which 
is  not  familiar  to  us.  Purging  his  mind, 
therefore,  from  any  such  idola  tribus,  the 
philosophic  inquirer  will  make  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  an  alleged  miracle  simply  a  question 
of  evidence ;  and  if  that  be  sufficient,  he 
will  not  reject  it,  simply  because  it  is  a 
phenomenon  unfamiliar  to  him.  Nor  will 
he  forget  that  there  may  be  cases  in  which 
the  evidence  is  so  strong,  that  it  would  be 
yet  more  unphilosophic  to  reject  the  evi¬ 
dence  than  to  admit  the  phenomenon  ;  that 
it  may  be  in  fact  so  strong  as  to  allow  him 
only  the  alternative  of  admitting  one  of  two 
miracles; — of  admitting  either  a  partial  vi¬ 
olation  of  the  laws  of  the  material  world, 
or  a  total  subversion  of  the  laws  of  the  mor¬ 
al  world  ;  which,  as  operating  in  a  number 
of  minds,  are  just  as  invariable.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  (to  ‘  try  the  theorem  upon  a  simple 
case,’  as  Paley  has  remarked,)  a  number 
of  men,  of  previously  good  character,  were 
all  to  depose  to  the  same  facts,  not  explica¬ 
ble,  except  on  the  hypothesis  of  miracle  ; — 
were  to  persist  in  the  same  story,  not  only 
without  any  assignable  motive,  but  against 
every  assignable  motive ;  separately  and 
collectively  ;  under  the  severest  examina¬ 
tions,  amidst  menaces,  tortures,  and  in 


death  itself — we  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  any  sane  man  in  the  world  who  would 
not  rather  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  facts, 
than  in  this  total  subversion  of  every  prin¬ 
ciple,  both  of  man’s  physical  and  moral  na¬ 
ture.’^ 

But  whether  we  are  justified  in  believing 
that  a  miracle  has  occurred  or  not,  will  de¬ 
pend  entirely  on  the  amount  and  quality  of 
the  evidence.  If  Mr.  Newman’s  tests  be 
thought  sufficient,  we  hardly  know  any  le¬ 
gend  wild  enough  to  be  unworthy  of  human 
belief. 

Mr.  Newman  insinuates,  with  that  peril¬ 
ous  disregard  of  Scripture  which  will  give 
no  little  delight  to  infidelity,  but  which 
quite  corresponds  with  the  tone  of  No.  85 
of  the  Tracts,  that  if  we  reject  the  ‘  eccle¬ 
siastical  miracles,’  we  shall  be  grievously 
troubled  in  defending  those  of  the  Bible. 
Yet  he  himself  has  fully  admitted  that  the 
latter  are  precisely  catalogued  and  ascer- 

*  An  inability  to  weigh  the  force  of  moral 
evidence — to  see  when,  in  effect,  it  would  he  a 
miracle  that  it  should  prove  false — is  a  striking 
characteristic  of  German  theologians  :  they  would 
rather  admit  a  thousand  moral  miracles  than  a 
single  physical  one.  We  not  only  see  this  in  the 
writings  of  Ncologians,  in  whom  it  might  more 
naturally  be  expected,  but  even  in  those  who 
liavc  no  occasion  for  such  violent  hypotheses  ; 
those,  in  fact,  who  admit  the  most  stupendous 
supernatural  events  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  truth  of  the  documents  which  record  them  I 
We  may  instance  Neander,  who  in  his  Gtschichte 
dcr  Pfanzvvg  and  Lcituvg  der  Christlichcn 
Kirche,  and  in  his  Lcbin  Jesu,  not  seldom  resorts 
to  most  violent  methods  of  interpretation,  and 
most  improbable  surmises,  to  reduce  a  miracle  to 
the  stature  of  an  ordinary  event.  Thus  he  thinks 
the  judgment  on  Ananias  and  Sapphira  may  be 
accounted  for,  by  supposing  them  to  Jiave  died  of 
a  sudden  pang  of  remorse,  and  the  shame  of 
public  detection  !  Query — What  is  the  probabil¬ 
ity  that  two  persons,  w  ithin  an  liour  or  so,  each 
unwittingof  theother’s  fate, should  both  drop  down 
dead  of  remorse,  for  a  crime  which  they  hud  not 
for  a  moment  hesitated  to  conspire  and  commit, 
and  which  they  had  carried  off,  up  to  the  moment 
of  detection,  with  unfaltering  effrontery  ?  In  the 
same  manner,  we  constantly  find  this  class  of 
theologians  endeavoring  to  render  miracles  (far 
less  stupendous  than  those  they  admit  to  be  truly 
such)  tasy  to  Omnipotence — not  caring,  mean¬ 
while,  what  burdens  of  absurdity,  contradiction, 
and  improbability,  they  lay  upon  poor  humanitv, 
by  whose  agency  they  are  performed,  or  by  w  hose 
pen  they  are  recorded.  It  is  not  a  little  curious 
that  such  universal  horror  of  a  miracle  should  be 
manifested,  in  a  country  in  which,  from  the  days 
j  of  Paracelsus,  to  those  of  Mesmer,  the  wildest 
and  most  visionary  theories  of  physics  have  found 
thousands  of  credulous  admirers.  On  behalf  of 
[  such  theories,  many  a  German  speculator  will 
:  exercise  a  thousand  times  as  much  faith  as  would 
I  be  necessary  to  make  him  a  sober  Christian. 
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tained,  instead  of  being  intermingled,  like 
those  for  which  he  contends,  with  a  vastly 
greater  number  of  admitted  impostures ; 
that  they  are  supported  by  the  same  evi¬ 
dence  which  proves  all  or  none,  while  the 
former  are  insulated,  and  supported  by  va¬ 
rious  degrees  of  evidence.  What  is  yet 
more,  he  has  admitted  the  glaring  contrast 
in  spirit,  tone,  and  internal  evidence,  be¬ 
tween  the  scriptural  and  ecclesiastical  mir- 1 
acles  ;  and  that,  whatever  be  their  external 
evidence,  there  is  the  widest  conceivable  dif¬ 
ference  in  their  intrinsic  claims  to  atten¬ 
tion.  We  may  further  remark,  1st,  that  if 
some  of  the  Scripture  miracles  be  wrought 
on  occasions  apparently  as  trivial  as  thou¬ 
sands  of  those  which  fill  the  pages  of  ec¬ 
clesiastical  history,  the  proportions  in  the 
numbers  are  altogether  reversed ;  the  ex¬ 
ceptions  in  the  former  case  become  the  rule 
in  the  latter.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
monkish  miracles  are  visibly  stamped  with 
legendary  characteristics,  which,  though 
difficult  to  enumerate,  are  as  rapidly 
seized  by  the  mind  as  those  peculiarities  of 
feature  by  which  we  discriminate  one  face 
from  another.  But  2d,  (and  this  is  the 
chief  point,)  the  comparatively  few  cases  of 
miraculous  occurrence  recorded  in  Scrip¬ 
ture,  which  at  all  resemble  those  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  history,  are  admitted  to  be  au¬ 
thenticated,  not  by  their  intrinsic  evidence, 
but  by  the  multiform  and  independent 
proofs  which  substantiate  the  rest,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  system  of  which  they 
form  a  subordinate  part.  They  are  sus¬ 
tained  only  by  other  facts  with  which  they 
are  in  combination ;  they  float,  not  from 
their  absolute  buoyancy,  but  on  account  of 
the  greater  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid  on 
which  they  rest;  just  as  iron,  which  will 
sink  in  water,  will  swim  in  mercury. 
This  cannot  be  said  of  the  ecclesiastical 
miracles  ;  and  Mr.  Newman  in  effect  ad¬ 
mits  it,  (p.  25,)  and  in  other  places,  where 

he  is  much  more  successful  in  statitiff  the 
•  1  •  •  *  ® 
objection  than  in  removing  it. 

But  not  to  dwell  any  longer  on  the  bear¬ 
ing  of  the  general  argument  upon  the 
Scripture  miracles,  which  may  safely  be 
left  to  their  proper  evidence,  we  proceed  to 
inquire  what  are  the  claims  of  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  miracles  to  attention,  and  whether 
they  are  supported  by  that  degree  of  evi¬ 
dence  which  justifies  the  belief  of  them. 

We  regret  to  say  that  Mr.  Newman  (by 
a  style  of  logic  but  too  characteristic  of 
him)  has  kept  out  of  sight  all  the  principal 
arguments  which  prove,  that  the  overwhelm¬ 


ing  majority  of  those  miracles  are  so  evi¬ 
dently  fabulous  as  to  make  it  highly  unrea- 
scnablc  to  affirm  that  any  are  not :  and  that 
if  there  he  any  that  are  not,  it  is  for  such 
reasons  impossible  to  establish  their  actual 
occurrence.  We  shall  endeavor  to  supply 
his  deficiencies,  and  to  give  a  fair  account 
of  i\\Q  general  state  of  the  evieknee;  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  impossible 
^  not  to  regard,  with  the  extremest  degree  of 
suspicion,  the  infinitesimal  minoriiy  which 
might  otherwise  be  thought  less  suspicious. 
In  order  to  obviate  every  cavil,  however, 
we  will  then  proceed  to  canvass  xhe  partic” 
ular  evidence  in  one  or  two  of  Mr.  New¬ 
man’s  very  strongest  cases,  and  show  hotv 
utterly  inadequate  it  is. 

A  candid  man,  we  apprehend,  would  find 
it  quite  sufficient  merely  to  inspect  the  gen¬ 
eral  character  of  the  bulk  of  ecclesiastical 
miracles,  to  pronounce  not  only  on  their 
claims  to  attention,  but  to  decide  that  any 
claims  to  miraculous  agency — in  ages  in 
which  credulity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  false¬ 
hood  on  the  other,  were  so  rife,  and  in 
which  such  a  countless  multitude  of  now 
universally  exploded  fables  could  be  either 
forged  or  believed — are  in  an  inconceivably 
greater  ratio  likely  to  be  false  than  true. 

The  immense  number  of  these  miracles _ 

the  very  profusion  and  waste  of  the  mirac¬ 
ulous  energy — the  triviality  of  the  occa¬ 
sions  on  which  the  large  mass  of  them  were 
wrought — the  mean,  the  ridiculous,  pur¬ 
poses  they  served — the  grotesque  circum¬ 
stances  which  accompanied  their  perform¬ 
ance — the  singular  marks  of  fraudulent  or 
I  legendary  origin  which  pervade  them — are 
alone  sufficient  to  render  faith  in  the  few 
which  appear  somewhat  less  incredible, 
one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  ever  imposed 
upon  mortals.  But  this  presumption  is 
greatly  strengthened  when  we  consider  the 
general  state  of  the  evidence,  and  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  four  following  facts  are  not  only 
notorious,  but  admitted  on  all  hands,  and 
are  in  eftect  admitted  by  Mr.  Newman  him¬ 
self. 

1.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  in 
the  earliest  remains  of  ecclesiastical  an¬ 
tiquity — where,  if  any  where,  one  might  ex¬ 
pect  the  continued  exertion  of  those  mirac¬ 
ulous  agencies,  which  demonstrated  the 
truth  of  Christianity — there,  precisely,  the 
traces  of  miracles  are  the  faintest,  and  the 
claims  to  their  performance  least  decisive. 
Moreover,  the  events  of  a  supposed  mirac¬ 
ulous  character  are  either  just  of  that  spe¬ 
cies  which,  in  all  ages,  have  most  easily 
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imposed  on  the  ignorant  and  unreflecting — 
which  kiiaves  can  most  easily  simulate,  or 
enthusiasm  most  easily  mistake  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  irfQyoi\utioi)  ;*  or  if  they  are 
of  a  more  decisively  miraculous  character, 
those  who  relate  them  do  not  pretend  to 
have  been  eye-witnesses,  or  give  any  cir¬ 
cumstantial  statement  whatsoever,  but  mere¬ 
ly  report  them  on  that  loose  kind  of  evi¬ 
dence  on  which  Goldsmith’s  mad  dog  vvasl 
convicted — ‘  the  report  was  received  from  a 
neighbor,  who  had  it  from  another,  who 
was  told  it  from  one  who  had  it  on  excel¬ 
lent  authority.’  But  now,  after  a  period  of 
prolonged  silence — a  most  unaccountable 
stagnation  of  the  miraculous  energy — we 
find,  to  our  no  little  wonder,  that  it  has  be¬ 
come  more  active  than  ever  ;  and  that,  too, 
just  when,  considering  what  was  its  primary 
and  express  object,  as  stated  in  the  great 
volume  of  inspiration  itself,  its  interposi¬ 
tions  would  seem  least  necessary.  In  other 
words,  the  miracles  are  found  increasing  in 
frequency  as  Christianity  appears  to  require 
them  less.  They  also  aj)pear  to  increase 
in  precise  ratio  to  the  growth  of  supersti¬ 
tion  and  credulity;  till  at  length  they  are 
poured  forth  with  such  profusion,  that,  if 
we  w^ere  to  credit  some  of  the  monkish  le¬ 
gends,  there  wmuld  seem  to  be  some  danger 
lest  the  very  cheapness  of  the  miracles 
should  destroy  their  nature.  ‘  They  be¬ 
come,’  as  Jeremy  Taylor  expresses  it,  ‘  a 
daily  extraordinary,  a  supernatural  natural 
event,  a  perpetual  wonder,  that  is,  a  won¬ 
der  and  no  wonder.’  In  ancient  Athens, 
it  was  said,  you  might  find  more  gods  than 
men  ;  and  in  like  manner,  in  many  of  the 
ecclesiastical  legends,  you  will  find  more 
miracles  than  ordinary  events.  Daniel 
O’Rourke  ‘  wondered  ‘  in  his  mind  how  an 
eagle  came  to  speak  like  a  Christian  :’  in 
reading  many  of  the  above  legends  we  are 
surprised  at  nothing  of  the  kind — all  our 
astonishment  is  to  find  a  monk  speaking 
like  one. 

2.  We  have  the  express  testimony  of  some 
of  the  Fathers — of  Chrysostom  in  particu¬ 
lar,  most  distinctly  and  repeatedly — that 
miracles  had  ceased,  and  that  events  pre¬ 
tending  to  that  character  were  rather  to  be 

*  Origen  expressly  says  of  the  casting  out  of 
Devils,  ws  i-niirav  yap  i/iiCiTat  rd  rotavrov  TrparTovffi. 

*  The  general  style  of  the  early  writers,’  says 
Middleton,  is  as  vague  as  possible;  *such  and 
such  works  are  done  amongst  us,  or  by  us ;  by 
our  people  ;  by  a  few  ;  by  many  ;  by  our  exorcists  ; 
by  ignorant  laymen,  women,  boys,  and  any  simple 
Christian  whatsoever.’ 
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looked  upon  as  the  tricks  of  jugglers  or 
the  delusions  of  fanaticism.*  If,  on  other 
occasions,  in  compliance  witli  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  his  age,  or  in  compliment  to  the 
‘  glorious  martyrs,’  he  is  pleased  to  contra¬ 
dict  himself,  and  to  proclaim  the  eflicacy  of 
their  holy  relics,  or  the  prodigies  wrought 
at  their  shrines,  it  is  of  no  consequence  to 
the  present  argument.  It  does  not  belong 
to  Its  to  reconcile  his  statements.  It  is 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  that  the  evidence 
is  contradictory.  It  necessarily  involves 
that  evidence  in  suspicion  when  we  have 
the  declaration  of  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Fathers — that  it  cannot  be  relied  upon. 
We  may  remark,  however,  that  as  the 
spirit  of  his  age,  and  the  rampant  demon- 
olatry  with  which  it  was  infected,  would  na¬ 
turally  have  led  him  to  maintain  rather  than 
impugn  the  alleged  miracles,  we  can  hardly 
account  for  his  doing  the  latter,  except 
from  the  force  of  truth. 

B.  We  know — what  ought  in  itself  to  be 
sufficient  to  decide  the  question — that  it 
was  a  maxim  received  and  acted  upon  by 
many  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  churchmen 
of  the  early  centuries — expressly  defended 
by  the  Alexandrian  Clement  and  by  Jerome 
— that  fraud  w  as  sometimes  justifiable  for  a 
holy  end,  and  that  falsehoods  were  occa¬ 
sionally  a  valuable  auxiliary  of  truth.  ‘  We 
would  willingly,’  says  the  candid  Mosheim, 
‘  except  from  this  charge  Ambrose  and 
Hilary,  Augustin,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and 
Jerome;  but  truth,  which  is  more  respecta¬ 
ble  than  these  venerable  fathers,  obliges  us 
to  involve  them  in  the  general  accusation. 
We  may  add  also,  that  it  was  probably  the 
contagion  of  this  pernicious  maxim  that  en¬ 
gaged  Sulpitius  Severus,  who  is  far  from 
being  in  general  a  puerile  or  credulous 
historian,  to  attribute  so  many  miracles  to 
St.  Martin. ’t  And  we  know  that  princi¬ 
ples  which  some  did  not  blush  to  avow, 
many  more  did  not  blush  to  act  upon. 
Some  pretended  to  inspiration,  and  forged 
revelations :  others  pretended  to  divine 

*  In  one  place  he  gays,  ‘  Why  are  there  not 
those  now  who  raise  tlie  dead  and  perform  cures 
In  another,  ‘Argue  not  because  miracles  do  not 
happen  now,  that  they  did  not  happen  then.  In 
those  times  they  were  profitable,  and  now  they 
are  not.’  Mr.  Newman  endeavors  to  reconcile 
the  discrepancies  in  the  statements  of  Chrysostom 
as  well  as  in  those  of  Augustine  on  this  subject, 
but  to  us  most  unsatisfactorily.  The  reader  may 
judge  for  himself  by  inspecting  the  Essay,  pp.  38, 
39. 

t  Mosheim’s  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  i.  p. 
382. 
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powers,  iiwA  forged  miracles.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  add,  that  this  one  fact  leaves  the 
whole  mass  of  ecclesiastical  miracles  under 
the  very  strongest  degree  of  suspicion,  and 
advertises  us,  as  it  were,  that  if  there  be 
truth  in  any  of  them,  it  cannot  be  establish¬ 
ed?  If  similar  maxims  were  discovered  in 
the  New  Testament; — if  we  found  its 
writers  stating,  that  deceit  is  sometimes  jus¬ 
tifiable,  and  that  it  is  lawful  ‘to  do  evil 
that  good  may  come,’  it  would,  we  think, 
go  far  to  discredit,  in  all  sober  minds,  the 
whole  pretensions  of  the  sacred  volume  ;  for 
what  certainty  can  we  have  that  he  speaks 
truth,  who  in  the  very  same  breath  tell  us, 
that  he  may  fabricate  untruths  when  it 
seems  to  him  good  to  do  so? 

4.  Such  are  the  credulity,  the  careless¬ 
ness,  the  indiscriminate  appetite  for  won¬ 
ders,  which  characterize  even  the  recorders 
of  the  best  attested  and  most  venerated  of 
these  miracles,  that  there  is  not  one  of  them 
who  does  not  relate  ten  times  as  many  as 
even  the  most  egregiously  credulous  of 
these  times  can  by  any  possibility  receive. 
Take,  for  example,  Paulinus  and  Augustine, 
the  principal  vouchers  for  the  celebrated 
Ambrosian  miracles,  (of  which  we  shall 
speak  by  and  by  ;)  such  is  the  easy  faith  of 
these  Fathers  with  regard  to  miraculous 
occurrences,  and  such  their  latitude  or  con¬ 
fusion  of  thought,  as  to  what  may  pass  for 
such,  that  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  not 
even  the  most  credulous  of  their  admirers 
can  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  say, 
that  he  believes  that  a  fourth  part  of  the  al¬ 
leged  facts  ever  occurred ;  or  that  a  fourth 
part  of  those  that  did  occur  were  of  the 
nature  of  miracles.  Let  any  one  read 
Augustine’s  catalogue  of  those  wrought  at 
the  shrine  of  St.  Stephen,  in  and  about 
Hippo,  and  then  judge.  Nay,  Augustine 
himself  complains  that  his  contemporaries, 
for  whatsoever  reason,  could  with  difficulty 
be  brought  to  believe  them  ;  and  if  they 
did  not  believe  them,  he  can  hardly  expect 
more  faith  in  their  less  credulous  posterity. 
‘  Non  tanta  ea  commendat  auctoritas,  ut 
sine  difficultate  vel  dubitatione  credantur, 
quamvis  Christianis  fidelibus,  a  fidelibus 
indicentur.’ 

Moreover,  when  *we  find  authors  so  re¬ 
spectable  as  Jerome  gravely  telling  us  of 
St.  Hilarion’s  successful  exorcising  of  a 
‘  huge  Bactrian  camel,’  and  of  two  lions 
benevolently  coming  to  assist  St.  Anthony 
in  the  burial  of  the  hermit  Paul,  (digging  a 
grave  for  him  with  their  feet,  and  then  de¬ 
parting  with  the  blessing  of  the  saint,)  not 


to  mention  a  number  of  similar  prodigies 
in  that  inimitable  piece  of  biography  ;  when 
we  find  Palladius  telling  us  of  a  hyena  ask¬ 
ing  absolution  of  a  hermit  for  killing  a 
sheep,  and  of  a  female  turned  by  magic 
into  a  mare;  Ephinanius,  Bishop  of  the 
Cyprian  Salamis,  assuring  us  that  in  his 
time  many  fountains  and  rivers  were  an¬ 
nually  turned  into  wine  on  the  same  day, 
and  at  the  same  time,  when  our  Saviour 
wrought  his  miracle  at  Cana  in  Galilee ; 
Eusebius,  recording  that  the  pillars  in  the 
porticoes  of  the  city  distilled  tears  in  a  re¬ 
markably  dry  season,  on  account  of  the 
barbarities  inflicted  on  the  Christians  of 
Palestine;  Athanasius,  relating,  amidst  a 
crowd  of  similar  absurdities,  that  St.  An¬ 
thony  hearing  one  day  a  loud  knocking  at 
his  cell,  found  a  ‘  tall  meagre  person’  there 
who  gave  in  his  name,  Satan,  and  that  that 
personage  had  politely  come  to  beg  a  truce 
of  Christians,  whose  reproaches  and  curses, 
he  averred,  were  the  more  unreasonable,  as 
their  universal  diffusion,  even  in  the  depths 
of  the  desert,  had  completely  spoiled  his 
trade,  and  disarmed  him  of  all  power  to  do 
mischief;*  when  we  think  of  such  authors 
retailing  such  stories,  and  that  these  may 
be  matched  by  thousands  more  of  the  like 
quality — what  can  we  say  of  the  trustworthi¬ 
ness  of  any  miraculous  announcements  from 
men  who  were  cither  so  enormously  dis¬ 
honest  or  so  enormously  credulous?  We 
care  not,  so  far  as  the  present  argument  is 
concerned,  which  of  the  alternatives  be 
taken.  One  of  them  must  be  taken  by 
every  man  of  our  times;  for  not  even  a 
llomanist,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  a 
Baronius  or  a  Tillemont,  will  believe  one 
half  of  these  miracles.t 

*  The  dialogue  between  the  saint  and  his 
visitor  is  given  with  great  gravity,  and  a|)[>arent 
devotion,  by  Mr.  New’inan,  p.  30.  The  implied 
compliment  to  the  monks  must  be  considered  a 
deep  mana?uvre  of  the  subtle  adversary,  and,  as  a 
monstrotis  fiction,  was  well  worthy,  we  confess, 
of  the  Father  of  lies.  The  whole  narrative  is 
full  of  similar  extravagances. 

t  For  a  detailed  and  most  amusing  account  of 
two  or  three  of  the  miracles  mentioned  above,  and 
of  many  more  whicli  we  have  omitted,  tlie  reader 
may  consult  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor’s  .Ancient  Christinn- 
ity^  more  esj)eclally  vol.  ii.  pp.  !233,  377.  His 
examination  of  the  ancient  miracles  forms  one  of 
the  very  ablest  portions  of  his  valuable  volumes, 
being  conducted  with  great  acuteness  and  circum¬ 
spection.  Some  of  his  translations  are  given  with 
much  spirit,  and  the  running  commentary  upon 
them  is  pleasant  reading.  We  can  assure  our 
readers,  that  the  absurdities  which  appear  even  in 
that  naked  statement  of  the  miracles  which  is  all 
we  have  space  for,  will  in  no  degree  be  diminished 
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Such  was  the  irifiuite  number  and  the  stu¬ 
pendous  nature  of  these  pretended  miracles, 
that  if  only  the  hundredth  part  were  true, 
we  may  well  say,  with  Jortin  and  Middleton, 
that  they  utterly  eclipse  all  the  supernatural 
narratives  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
extraordinary  ease  with  which  all  kinds  of 
diseases  were  cured  by  the  sacred  oil,  and 
various  other  equally  efiicacious  appliances 
of  spiritual  quackery,  w’ell  justifies  the  sar¬ 
casm  of  the  former,  when  he  says — ‘  One 
would  wonder  how  the  physicians  did  to 
live  in  those  days,  when  this  effusion  of 
miracles  seemed  to  have  rendered  their  art 
altoirether  unnecessary.  They  could  have 
had  no  business  except  amonjrst  pagans, 
Jews,  heretics,  and  schismatics.’ 

Such  is  the  ffenrral  state  of  the  evidence 
touching  ecclesiastical  miracles.  It  will  be 
observed,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
assert  that  no  miracles  u’ere  wrought  in  the 
post-apostolic  ages ;  all  we  affirm  is,  that 
the  evidence  is  wholly  unsatisfactory,  and 
that  skepticism  with  regard  to  them,  is  all 
that  the  immense  preponderance  of  evi¬ 
dence  will  justify.  If  any  can  plead  excep¬ 
tion,  it  is  the  miraculous  frustration  of  Ju¬ 
lian’s  attempt  to  rebuild  the  temple.  If 
true,  it  w'as  at  all  events  wrought,  not  in 

by  perusing  tlieir  most  grotesque  details.  It  mitrht 
have  been  objected  to  Mr.  Taylor,  at  tlie  time  he 
published  his  work,  that  he  was  in  some  instances 
appealing  to  authorities  of  unknown  date  and 
doubtful  authenticity,  as  for  example  tiie  document 
De  miraculis  Siepkani — which  may  have  been 
composed  later  than  the  fourth,  or  even  the  fifth 
century.  But  all  scruple  about  adducing  these,  j 
and  the  like  recitals,  as  bearing  on  the  general  ^ 
evidence  for  or  against  ecclesiastical  miracles,  is  ' 
removed  by  the  subsequent  ‘  developments’  of  the 
Oxford  divines,  who  now  boldly  advocate  the 
claims  of  an  indefinite  multitude  of  the  mediaeval 
miracles,  or  rather  of  miracles  in  all  ages.  This 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  masterly  refine¬ 
ment.  In  another  respect,  too,  they  have,  we  ap¬ 
prehend,  out-flanked  Mr.  Taylor.  He  doubtless 
thought,  that  to  lay  bare  the  frauds  and  credulity 
of  the  ancient  church  in  relation  to  miracles,  was 
one  effectual  way  of  showing  the  corrupt  state  of 
the  system  which  produced  them,  and  the  folly  of 
taking  it  a.s  a  model  and  a  guide.  And,  doubt¬ 
less,  most  sane  persons  will  agree  with  him.  He 
little  thouglit  that  there  were  men,  who,  instead 
of  doubting  the  system  from  the  miracles,  would 
discern  a  glorious  harmony  between  the  miracles 
and  the  system  Mr.  iVewman  seems  to  have  felt 
the  pressure  of  the  argument,  and  in  his  Essay 
attempts  to  reply  to  it ;  though,  as  we  shall  shortly 
see,  whether  he  thinks  that  the  church  system 
avouches  the  miracles,  or  the  miracles  avouch  the 
church  system,  he  leaves  in  notable  dubiety.  If 
he  can  but  get  men  to  believe  the  miracles,  he 
well  knows  how  all  men  have  ever  interpreted 
such  interpositions. 
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suspicious  connection  with  monkish  super¬ 
stitions,  or  in  support  of  them,  but,  as  Mr. 
M’^addington  justly  observes,  in  confirmation 
of  the  Christian  faith  itself,  in  a  most  criti¬ 
cal  juncture  of  its  history.  Even  this,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  most  fiercely  litigated  ;  and 
supposing  the  main  facts  true,  it  becomes 
very  questionable  whether  they  are  of  a  na¬ 
ture  strictly  miraculous — an  observation 
which  applies  strongly,  as  Mosheim  truly 
observes,  to  the  so-called  miracle  of  the 
‘  Thundering  Legion,’  as  well  as  to  many 
others.*  He  himself  was  amongst  the 
‘  doubters.’ 

But  though  we  would  freely  rest  the 
question  on  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the 
general  evidence,  we  do  not  shrink  from 
affirming,  that  in  the  individual  cases  best 
avouched,  the  evidence  is  altogether  inade¬ 
quate.  We  will  take  one  of  the  strongest 
— that  of  the  Ambrosian  miracles — and  in 
selecting  this,  even  Mr.  Newman  will  not 
charge  us  with  taking  a  weak  one.  He,  on 
the  contrary,  appeals  to  it  with  peculiar  tri¬ 
umph.  The  circumstances  were  briefly 
these  ; — Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan,  in  the 
very  crisis  of  his  quarrel  with  the  Empress 
Justina,  who  had  vainly  solicited  one  of  the 
churches  of  the  city  for  the  use  of  the 
Arians,  was  about  to  consecrate  the  sump¬ 
tuous  Basilic,  afterwards  called  by  his  name. 
The  people  were  anxious,  as  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  those  ages,  to  deposit  in  the  sacred 
edifice  the  relics  of  some  martyr  ;  for  relics 
had  long  been  the  palladium  of  cities — a 
panacea  in  all  sorts  of  diseases — the  terror 
of  demons — the  oracle  of  those  who  were 
in  any  wise  troubled  in  mind,  body,  or  es¬ 
tate — and  the  sources  of  multitudinous  mir¬ 
acles.  Ambrose,  nothing  loth,  promised 
to  comply,  provided  he  could  hit  upon  the 
genuine  article ;  and  he  tells  us,  that  he 
instantly  had  a  happy  presentiment  that  so 
it  would  be — Statimqiie  subiit  veluti  cujus~ 
dam  ardor  presagii.  Just  before  the  con¬ 
secration  took  place,  he  was,  according  to 
Paulinus  and  Augustine,  (though  he  does 
not  mention  it  in  his  own  account,  to  his 
sister  Marcellina,)  favored  by  a  vision  of 
the  hitherto  unheard-of  martyrs,  Gervasius 
and  Protasius,  who,  propitious  to  so  pious 
a  design  as  that  which  filled  his  bosom, 
sped  from  the  skies  to  acquaint  him  with 
their  names,  date  of  martyrdom,  and  place 
of  sepulture.  He  ordered  the  indicated 

*  The  reader  will  find  an  admirable  and  candid 
statement  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  the 
ecclesiastical  miracles,  in  Jortin’s  Remarks^  vol. 
i.  p.  247. 
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place  to  be  dug,  and  soon  found  auspicious 
signs — invcni  signa  convenientia — and  at 
length  came  to  the  bodies — ‘  two  men  of 
wonderful  stature,  such  as  ancient  times 
produced’ — (about  two  centuries  before  !) 
— ‘  the  bones  all  whole,  and  plenty  of  fresh 
blood.’  ‘  Invenimits  mirec  inngnitucUnis  vi- 
ros  duos,  ut  prisca  atas  fcrchat.  Ossa 
omnia  integra,  sanguinis  plurimum.^  The 
heads  were  separate  from  the  bodies,  and 
the  ground  all  round  soaked  with  blood, 
which,  considering  that  the  flesh  had  all 
decayed  and  disappeared,  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  complication  of  miracles  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  years’  standing ;  unless,  indeed,  we 
suppose  the  blood  had  been  new  created  for 
the  occasion.  However  that  may  be,  san¬ 
guine  tumulus  madet — the  whole  tomb  was 
wet  with  it.  As  the  workmen  approached 
the  mjirtyrs’  resting-place,  the  skeletons  be¬ 
gan  to  bestir  themselves  in  such  powerful 
sort,  that  an  urn  was  thrown  with  violence 
from  its  pedestal,  and  rolled  to  the  sacred 
spot ;  and  some  of  the  ‘  possessed,’  who 
had  been  brought  on  such  a  promising  oc¬ 
casion  to  be  exorcised,  began  to  howl  and 
scream  in  most  lamentable  wise,  thus  giving 
no  less  respectable  attestation  than  that  of 
the  ‘  father  of  lies  himself,’  to  the  power  of 
the  glorious  martyrs.  The  relics,  blood 
and  bones,  were  carefully  removed  to  the 
new  Basilic,  and  on  the  road  many  miracles 
were  wrought  on  diseased  and  possessed 
persons,  who  were  so  happy  as  to  touch 
iliem  ;  and  such  was  their  virtue,  that  even 
to  touch  the  fringe  of  the  pall  which  cov¬ 
ered  them,  was  sufficient.  Among  others, 
a  butcher,  named  Severus,  who  had  been 
some  time  blind,  and  had,  on  that  account, 
cpiitted  business,  at  least  for  call  secular 
purposes,  was  miraculously  restored  to 
sight.  The  pious  people  were  naturally 
anxious  that  the  remains  should  not  be  re¬ 
moved  till  the  next  Sunday,  but  Ambrose, 
for  some  reason  best  known  to  himself,  was 
anxious  to  use  despatch,  and  would  delay 
the  important  business  only  two  days.  The 
miracles  were  completely  successful.  The 
‘  opposite  party’  derided  them  as  cunningly 
devised  tricks — ludihria  ficta  ct  composita 
— the  orthodox  were  confirmed  in  their  or¬ 
thodoxy  ;  and  the  opportune  supply  of  mar¬ 
tyrs’  blood  was  worked  up  into  a  precious 
paste  or  confection,  and  distributed  in  small 
portions  over  all  parts  of  Christendom  ; — 
each  warranted  to  have — which  we  doubt 
not  to  have  been  the  case — all  the  virtues  of 
the  unadulterated  article. 

On  reading  this  narrative,  some  will  ex* 


claim — ‘  You  need  go  no  further — the  re¬ 
cital  is  enough.  We  cannot  analyze  all  the 
reasons  of  the  impression,  but  the  impres-  • 
sion  itself  is  instant  and  indelible.’  Others 
will  say,  ‘  The  miracles  in  their  whole  cir¬ 
cumstances — in  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  wrought — in  the  entire  religious 
tone  and  spirit  pervading  them,  are  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  of  the  New  Testament, 
that  it  is  an  insult  to  ask  us  to  believe  both' 
Others  will  say,  ‘  Can  we  believe  in  such  a 
complication  and  profusion  of  miracles,  in¬ 
conceivable  under  any  circumstances,  in 
connection  with  such  a  sordid,  beggarly 
system  of  superstition  V  Others  again, 

‘  The  whole  narrative  too  strongly  resem¬ 
bles  similar  recitals  of  multitudinous  mira¬ 
cles  of  the  same  ages — miracles  which  eve¬ 
ry  one  rejects  as  either  the  inventions  of 
knavery  or  the  delusions  of  credulity  ;  it  may 
be  safely  left  to  be  judged  by  the  general 
state  of  the  evidence,  on  which  you  have 
already  said  so  much.’  And  we  agree  with 
all  these  ;  but  yet  beg  distinctly  to  alfirm 
that,  judged  on  its  own  merits,  the  case  is 
not  supported  by  any  thing  like  the  amount 
and  quality  of  evidence  necessary  to  avouch 
facts  only  a  hundredth  part  so  wonderful. 
Let  us  look  at  the  authorities.  They  are 
principally  three  —  Paulinus,  Augustine, 
Ambrose  himself. 

Paulinus,  the  secretary  of  Ambrose, 
though  a  good  man,  was  completely  en¬ 
slaved  by  superstition.  He  had  such  an 
appetite  for  the  marvelh)us,  that,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  he  has  related 
much  which  men  of  every  party  would 
summarily  reject.  Similar  observations, 
in  a  certain  degree,  apply  to  Augustine. 
Most  cordially  arc  we  disposed  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Taylor,  who,  on  another  occasion, 
represents  that  Father  as  the  dupe  of  his 
own  credulity,  not  the  machinator  of  fraud. 
We  must  not,  however,  forget  the  observa¬ 
tion  already  cited  from  the  impartial  and 
candid  Mosheim.  Eminent  men  of  those 
days  have  advocated  maxims  which,  if  such 
an  alternative  were  necessary,  would  ren¬ 
der  it  much  easier  to  suppose  even  Augus¬ 
tine  ‘  the  machinator  of  fraud,’  than  that 
all  the  prodigies  he  relates  are  true.  But 
we  are  not  driven  to  this  alternative.  Au¬ 
gustine’s  credulity  is  suflicient  to  acco!i.,t 
for  his  conduct ;  and  this  his  own  credu¬ 
lous  recitals  of  other  miracles  suflicienlly 
prove.  As  in  the  case  of  Paulinus,  no  man 
believes  one  tenth  of  them. 

Why,  then,  should  Paulinus  and  Augus¬ 
tine  be  believed  in  this  instance?  Will  it 
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be  said  that,  if  honest  men,  the  miraculous 
nature  of  the  facts  could  not  be  doubted  1 
So  far  from  it,  that  there  is  nothing  in  tlie 
facts  which  might  not  have  been  easily 
managed,  and  with  sufiicient  dexterity  to 
impose  on  credulous  simplicity.  In  other 
cases,  the  difliculty  is  to  account  for  the 
alleged  events — supposing  them  as  they 
appeared — by  any  thing  less  than  miracu¬ 
lous  agency  ;  in  the  present  case,  the  only 
difliculty  is  to  suppose  them  caused  by 
miraculous  energy.  Skeletons  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  any  where,  and  blood  from  any 
butcher,  for  a  less  price  than  the  restoration 
of  his  eyesight. 

Rut  was  Ambrose  only  the  dupe  of  his 
own  credulity  ?  We  doubt  it ;  and,  in  jus¬ 
tification  of  our  doubts,  would  assign  seve¬ 
ral  circumstances  not  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  nor,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  by  any 
other  writer  in  connection  with  these  mira¬ 
cles,  thouorh  familiar  enough  to  all  readers 
of  ecclesiastical  history.  We  firmly  be¬ 
lieve,  that  Ambrose  well  knew  what  he  was 
about.  He  had,  as  his  whole  history  shows, 
a  politic  head,  and  understood  thoroughly 
all  the  arts  of  popular  management.  He 
had  been  educated  to  the  law,  and  was  al¬ 
ready  holding  the  office  of  consular  Prajfect 
of  the  province,  when  he  was  summoned, 
yet  unbaptized,  to  assume  the  episcopate. 
He  was,  or  aftected  to  be,  exceedingly  re¬ 
luctant  :  but  all  his  eflbrts  were  of  no  avail 
in  those  strange  days,  when  compulsory 
ordination  was  not  an  unusual  occurrence, 
and  the  most  extraordinary  devices  were 
sometimes  resorted  to  by  the  bishop-elect 
to  avert  the  unwelcome  honor.  If  we  may 
believe  Paulinus — and  he  mentions  them 
apparently  to  his  patron’s  honor — Ambrose, 
on  this  occasion,  employed  some  of  those 
little  arts  of  management  which  illustrate 
his  subtlety  much  better  than  his  principles. 
He  ordered  some  criminals  to  be  tortured,  in 
order  to  beget  a  notion  of  a  ferocity  of  tem¬ 
per,  not  exactly  befitting  a  Christian  pre¬ 
late.*  The  artifice  failed.  He  then  order¬ 
ed  that  abandoned  women  should  publicly 
repair  to  him,  just  to  establish  a  character 
for  licentiousness.!  Surely  he  who  would 

*  ‘  Tunc,  contra  consuetuclinem  .suain,  tnrinenta 
jussit  personis  adliiberi.’ — Paulinas,  (Fita  ,'ini- 
brosii.) 

t  ‘  Piiblicas  inulieres  publico  ad  .«?e  ing^redi 
fecit,  ad  boc  tantum,  ut  visis  bis  populi  intentio 
revocaretur.  At  vero  populus  inagis  inagisque 
clamabat — Peccatum  tuuin  super  nos.”  ’ — Ht. 
Paulinus  begins  bis  narrative  with  a  little  request, 
with  wbicb  tbe  reader  will  find  it  hard  absolutely 


thus  palter  with  his  own  character,  would 
act  a  becoming  part  in  the  forthcoming 
‘miracle-play.’  But  this,  too,  failel.  The 
accommodating  people  were  resolved  to 
have  him  for  their  Bishop,  even  though  he 
should  prove  himself  not  a  Christian.  ‘  Thy 
sin  be  upon  us,’  they  cried — Peccatum  tu- 
um  super  nos.  Such  acts  are  not  insignifi¬ 
cant  indications  of  character. 

But  again.  When  a  certain  Bishop  had 
amused  himself  with  burning  down  a  Jew¬ 
ish  synagogue,  and  the  Emperor  Theodo¬ 
sius  insisted — surely  a  most  reasonable  de¬ 
mand — that  the  perpetrators  of  the  act 
should  rebuild  it,  the  ‘holy  Ambrose’  not 
only  wrote  a  most  haughty  and  iinbeconiing 
letter  to  the  Emperor  to  induce  him  to  re¬ 
verse  his  sentence,  (itself  most  iniquitous,) 
but  declared,  though,  in  fact,  not  true,  that 
he  had  instigated  the  deed.  ‘Quid  mandas 
in  absentes  judicium  ?  llabes  pra?sentem, 
babes  confitentem  reum.  Proclamo  (piod 
ego  synagogam  incenderim  ;  certe  quod  ego 
illis  mandaverim ;  ne  esset  locus  in  (pio 
Christus  negaretur.’  He  thinks  the  party 
accused,  even  though  innocent,  would  be 
justified  in  the  like  course.  ‘Ne  amitiat  oc- 
casionem  martyrii,et  pro  invalidis  subjiciat 
validiorem  and  then  exclaims,  ‘  O  beal- 
um  mendacium!’  As  a  candid  Homan  Ca¬ 
tholic  (Dupin)  observes,  ‘  Piety  knows  no¬ 
thing  of  these  “  beata  rnendacia  ’  and  we 
much  fear  that  he  who  would  tell  a  ‘  blessed 
lie’  for  the  honors  of  martyrdom,  would  do 
as  much  on  behalf  of  a  less  momentous  ob¬ 
ject. 

Further,  in  sundry  of  his  works,  Ambrose 
has  gone  as  far,  or  further,  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries,  in  those  perilous  apologies 
for  certain  moral  delinquencies  of  the  saints 
of  the  Old  Te.stament — Scripture,  be  it  ob¬ 
served,  never  apologizes  for  them — which, 
we  have  no  doubt,  was  both  a  cause  and  a 
consequence  of  that  obliquity  of  mind  which 
familiarized  the  maxim,  that  eminent  saints 
may  sometimes  ‘do  evil  that  good  may 
come;’  and  that  we  must  not  presume  tosii 
in  judgment  even  on  their  apparent  enormi¬ 
ties.  His  doings  in  this  respect  are  thus 
spoken  of  in  Tract  80,  {On  the  Mpsticisni 
of  the  Fathers,)  even  by  an  apologist — ‘Am¬ 
brose,  who  comes  as  near  as  any  writer  to 
a  questionable  plea  from  the  mystical  inter¬ 
pretation,  as  though  it  in  some  degree  pal- 

to  comply;  Imt,  so  far  as  these  incidents  go,  w© 
may  well  believe  him — ‘  Quamobrem  ob.secro  vos 
omnes,  in  q'loriim  manibns  liber  isle  versabilur, 
ut  credatis  vera  esse  quic  scripsimus.’ 

*  Ei>:stula  X  fj.,  Classis  I . 
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Hated  the  sin.’ — Such  are  tlie  authorities. 
On  the  circumstantial  evidence  we  shall  not 
enter ;  though  the  trade  of  Severus,  the  lit¬ 
tle  overdoing  in  the  alleged  gigantic  stature 
of  the  martyrs,  and  the  haste  employed,  are 
surely  not  insignificant.  It  is  of  more  im¬ 
portance  to  observe,  that  the  party  of  Am¬ 
brose  was  the  more  powerful ;  that  no  effec¬ 
tual  tests  could  be  applied;  and,  lastly  that 
the  parties  asserting  the  miracles  suffered 
nothing  by  them,  and  gained  much.  We 
now  ask,  whether  the  evidence  is  such  as 
w'ould  justify  us  in  receiving  so  stupendous 
an  event  as  a  miracle,  much  less  such  a 
complication  of  miracles? 

Mr.  Newman  is  full  of  pious  horror  at  the 
idea  of  the  possible  machination  of  these 
miracles,  and  asserts  that  those  who  believe 
it  ‘  to  be  impiety  too  daring,  too  frightful, 
too  provocative  of  even  an  immediate  judg¬ 
ment,  for  any  but  the  most  callous  hearts, 
and  the  most  reckless  conscience  to  con¬ 
ceive  it,  would  not  believe  even  plausible 
evidence  for  it.’ — (P.  189.)  The  answer  is 
very  simple,  and  is  one  of  fact.  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  history  abounds  in  fictitious  miracles, 
even  Mr.  Newman  admits;  and  the  max¬ 
ims  and  spirit  of  antiquity  leave  us  no  room  I 
to  wonder  at  them.  One  would  think  that  he 
had  never  heard  of  ‘  pious  frauds.’  Wheth¬ 
er  Ambrose  in  particular  be  thought  capa¬ 
ble  of  them,  will  be  determined  by  the  in¬ 
dications  of  his  character,  and  the  known 
practices  of  his  age. 

We  have  selected  a  single  case,  and  thus 
minutely  discussed  it,  because  such  a  course 
is  the  most  likely  to  strike  common  minds. 
Our  opponents  will  not  deny,  that  we  have 
taken  a  very  favorable  specimen.  The  read¬ 
er,  then,  can  now  judge  for  himself  how  far 
he  may  depend  on  the  recitals  of  such  mira¬ 
cles  as  these,  which,  together  with  that 
church  system  out  of  which  they  sprang, 
and  witli  which  they  are  so  closely  implica¬ 
ted,  this  country  is  invited,  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  to  regard  with  an  awful  and 
implicit  belief. 

The  other  miracles  which  Mr.  Newman 
more  especially  defends  are,  ‘  the  Thunder¬ 
ing  Legion  ;’  ‘  The  change  of  water  into  oil 
by  St.  Narcissus  of  Jerusalem,  to  supply  the 
lamps  on  the  vigil  of  Easter’ — on  which  he 
characteristically  retnarks,  after  Dodwell, 
that  ‘  the  mystical  idea  connected  with  the 
sacred  lights  gives  a  meaning  to  it,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  at  that  season;’  ‘The  miracle 
wrought  on  the  course  of  the  river  Lycus 
by  Gregory  Thanmaturgus ’ — in  fact,  as 
usual,  a  bundle  of  miracles;  ‘  The  discove¬ 


ry,’  or,  as  it  is  often  aptly  called,  ‘  The  in¬ 
vention  of  the  Holy  Cross  ;’  and  ‘  The  mira¬ 
cle  upon  the  African  confessors  in  the  Ari- 
an  persecution,  mutilated  by  Ilunneric,’  by 
which  some  shty  men,  whose  tongues  had 
been  cut  out  to  the  roots,  were  enabled  to 
speak  as  well  as  ever,  all  their  lives  after  ! 

The  arguments  by  which  Mr.  Newman 
maintains  his  general  views  on  the  subject 
of  miracles,  we  have  no  space  to  notice  in 
detail.  In  fact,  the  whole  Essay  is  one  tis¬ 
sue  of  elaborate  sophistry.  A  few,  howev¬ 
er,  which  may  be  dismissed  very  brietly, 
may  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  their  gene¬ 
ral  sophistry  ; — 

‘  It  looks  like  a  mere  truism  to  say,  that 
a  fact  is  not  disproved  because  it  is  not  prov¬ 
ed.*  .  .  .  ‘  Douglas,  in  his  defence  of 

the  New  Testament  miracles,  in  answer  to 
Hume,  certainly  assumes  that  no  miracle  is 
true  which  has  not  been  proved  to  be  so; 
or  that  it  is  safe  to  treat  all  miracles  as  false 
which  are  not  recommended  by  evidence 
as  strong  as  that  which  is  adducible  for  the 
miracles  of  Scripture.’*  Answer  :  It  looks 
like  a  mere  truism  to  say,  that  a  fact  is  un¬ 
proved  so  long  as  it  is  not  proved.  The  one 
truism  is  as  good  as  the  other  ;  and  neither 
is  of  any  value  in  a  case  like  the  present. 
The  very  question  is  that  of  proof.  Wheth¬ 
er  an  alleged  miracle  ever  took  place  or 
not,  is  nothing  to  us,  apart  from  sufficient 
evidence  to  substantiate  it.  A  miracle  not 
proved  is  of  as  little  force,  for  any  religious 
purpose,  as  a  miracle  disproved.  The  only 
difference  is,  as  between  absolute  skepti¬ 
cism  and  absolute  unbelief.  ‘  If  it  be  ask¬ 
ed,’  says  Jortin,  ‘  when  miraculous  powers 
ceased  in  the  Church,  the  proper  answer 
seems  to  be,  that  these  miracles  cease  to  us 
when  we  cease  to  find  satisfactory  evidence 
of  them.  Mr.  Newman  is  so  infatuated  as 
to  think,  that  so  far  as  antecedent  probabili¬ 
ty  is  concerned,  ecclesiastical  miracles  are 
more  advantageously  circumstanced  than 
those  of  Scripture,  because  inspiration  has 
stood  the  brunt  of  any  such  antecedent  ob¬ 
jection.  (p.  15.)  Answer:  It  is  obvious 
that  this  advantage,  such  as  it  is,  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  fact,  that  the 
miraculous  agency  had  been  exerted ;  for  it 
is  antecedently  improbable  that  its  recur¬ 
rence  should  be  perpetually  repeated,  after 
the  system  it  avouched  had  been  once  es¬ 
tablished.  He  asks,  ‘  How  insufficiency  in 
the  evidence  can  create  a  positive  prejudice 
against  an  alleged  fact?’  (p.  68.)  An- 

^  Essay,  p.  76. 
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swer  ;  The  evidence  does  not  create  the  tlie  evidence  on  which  we  have  said  so 
prejudice,  hut  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  re-  much. 

move  it.  We  suppose,  even  Mr.  Newman  Mr.  Newman  frankly  admits  that  an  in¬ 
will  not  deny  that  some  events  are  more  im-  quirer  should  not  enter  upon  the  miracles, 
probable  than  others.  For  example,  that  a  reported  or  alleged  in  eclesiastical  histo- 
inan  should  talk  without  a  tongue  is  not  ry,  without  being  prepared  for  fiction  and 
quite  so  probable  as  that  he  should  talk  with  exaggeration  to  an  indcjinitc  eitcnt.  (p. 
it;  and  the  very  same  evidence,  we  suspect,  105.)  A  candid  admission.  Nay,  ‘he 
which  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  Mr.  must  not  expect  that  more  than  a  few  can 
Newman  to  believe  the  latter,  would  not  be  be  exhibited  with  evidence  of  so  cogent  and 
sufficient  to  make  him  believe  the  former. —  complete  a  character  as  to  demand  his  ac- 
Tlie  spirit  of  the  maxim  of  Middleton,  cited  ceptance.’  But  then,  as  he  says,  what 
by  Douglas,  and  argued  against  by  New-  should  hinder  him  from  believing  more? — 
man,  is  acted  upon  by  every  man  of  com-  ‘  An  alleged  miracle  is  not  untrue  because 
mon  sense.  The  evidence  we  demand  for  it  is  unproved — nor  is  it  excluded  from  our 
alleged  miracles  is  necessarily  higher  than  faith  because  it  is  not  admitted  into  our 
that  we  demand  for  ordinary  events.  To  controversy.  Some  are  for  our  conviction, 
take  a  practical  case.  Would  Mr.  Newman,  and  these  we  are  to  confess  with  the  mouth, 
if  told  that  one  of  his  Oxford  brethren  had,  as  well  as  believe  with  the  heart — otliers  for 
like  Martin  of  Tours,  commanded  a  tree,  our  comfort  and  encouragement,  and  these 
in  the  act  of  falling  upon  him,  to  ‘  recover’  we  are  to  keep  and  ponder  them  in  our 
itself,  reel  over,  and  fall  on  the  other  side,  hearts,  without  urging  them  on  unwilling 
believe  him  as  readily  as  he  would  if  the  ears.’  (p.  lOG.)  As  the  author  of  Tract 
same  person  had  told  him  that  the  tree  fell  No.  89  wishes  the  reader  of  the  Fathers  to 
in  the  ordinary  way?  If  not,  Mr.  Newman  regard  the  t>pinion  of  any  one  of  them,  how- 
need  not  have  constructed  his  sophistical  ever  fantastical,  with  reverence,  because 
objection — that  insufficient  evidence  cannot  ‘  it  ;««?/  be  sacred,’  so  Mr.  Newman  would 
create  a  prejudice  against  an  alleged  fact,  have  his  readers  receive  miracles  without 
but  must  avail  so  far  as  it  goes.  Enough  evidence,  out  of  awe  ‘  to  Him  of  whom  they 
that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the  pre-  may  possibly  be  telling.’  If  the  human 
judice;  and,  where  a  ton  is  required  for  an  mind  can  but  be  got  to  this  unhappy  pass, 
equipoise,  an  ounce,  though  it  may  be  some-  such  authors  well  know  that  there  is  nothing 
thing  towards  it,  will  be  very  little,  and,  for  which  may  not  be  palmed  upon  it. 
practical  purposes,  nothing.  The  sophism  Mr.  Newman  frequently  insists  that  there 
is  the  more  flagrant,  that  Middleton  includes  is  no  difficulty  in  believing  the  ecclesiasti- 
in  his  notion  of  ‘  insufficient  or  defective  cal  miracles,  amongst  those  who  admit  the 
evidence,’  such  as  ‘justifies  the  suspicion  church  system:  this  is  very  true,  we  grant ; 
of  fraud  and  imposture  ;’  not  such  evidence  but  then  these  miracles  are  not  the  evidence 
as,  though  slight,  is  unexceptionable  so  far  which  confirms  faith,  but  which  faith  con- 
as  it  goes,  but  such  as  is  attended  with  cir-  firms.  ‘  To  those  who  admit  the  Catholic 
cumstances  of  a  suspicious  nature ;  and  doctrines,  as  enunciated  in  the  Creed,  and 
even  Mr.  Newman  admits  (p.  09)  that  this  commented  on  by  the  Fathers,  the  subse- 
is  a  sufficient  reason  for  doubt  or  denial. —  quent  expansion  and  variation  of  supernatur- 
Merely  ‘  defective'  evidence,  he  thinks,  may  al  agency  in  the  Church,  instead  of  suggest- 
be  the  ‘  very  trial  of  our  obedience!’  If  so,  ing  difficulties,  will  seem  but  parallel,  as 
he  may  well  rank  in  the  very  first  class  in  they  are  contemporaneous,  to  the  develop- 
this  school  of  perfection.  ments,  additions,  and  changes  in  dogmatic 

Mr.  Newman  tells  us  that  the  feeling  in  statements,  which  have  occurred  between 
Douglas,  Middleton,  and  men  in  general,  re-  the  apostolic  and  the  present  age,  and  which 
specting  the  ecclesiastical  miracles,  ‘turns  are  but  a  result  and  an  evidence  of  life.’  (p. 
much  less  on  the  evidence  producible  for  G3.)  But  though  faith,  (in  which  we  (juite 
them,  than  on  our  view  concerning  their  an-  agree,)  seems  a  prerequisite  for  receiving 
tecedent  probability.’  We  are  thoroughly  the  ecclesiastical  miracles,  it  is  not  diflicult 
convinced  that  in  the  mind  of  such  writers,  to  see  whither  Mr.  Newman’s  zeal  tends, 
and  of  every  candid  inquirer,  it  will  turn  He  knows  full  well  that  if  he  can  but  esiab- 
equally  on  both;  and  that,  strong  as  is  the  lish  the  belief  of  any  large  portion  of  the 
adverse  impression  from  the  d  priori  impro-  ecclesiastical  miracles,  especially  those  in 
bability  of  sMc/i  miracles,  it  is  not  less  strong  connexion  with  his  favorite  institutes,  he 
than  is  derived  from  that  ragged  state  of  will  induce  the  belief  of  the  divine  origin  of 
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those  institutes.  So  stupendous  is  the  idea 
of  supernatural  interposition,  that  the  un¬ 
sophisticated  sense  of  mankind  will  imme¬ 
diately  connect  it  with  the  authoritative 
sanction  of  the  religion  wdiich  it  attests. 

‘  These  miracles,’  says  the  ecclesiastical 
historian,  Socrates,  after  detailing  some 
achievements  of  certain  Egyptian  monks, 
‘  prove  the  truth  of  the  doctrines.’  *  ♦  ♦ 
‘  But,’  adds  Jortin,  ‘  the  difficulty  is  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  miracles  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  any  reasonable  inquirer.’ 

This  Mr.  Newman  provides  for,  by  first 
bespeaking  a  suflicient  faith  in  the  divinity 
of  the  church  system.  Then,  doubtless, 
after  faith  has  confirmed  the  miracles — the 
miracles  again  will  confirm  the  faith  !  Nor 
have  we  the  slightest  doubt  that  this  w'as 
really  exemplified  in  the  history  of  the  early 
Church.  Superstition  cherished  miracles, 
and  miracles  sanctioned  superstition.  They 
were  amongst  those  things  of  which  Aris¬ 
totle  tells  us  in  his  Second  Analytics, 

‘  That  they  reciprocally  involve  one  anoth¬ 
er.’ — JlrtovKU  ttXXriXoiq  to  ^lioov  xoi  oi  uy.qoi. 

T1j£  slenderest  resemblances  will  serve 
Mr.  Newman  for  argument.  He  perceives, 
it  seems,  in  the  monstrosities  of  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  miracles,  as  compared  with  those 
of  Scripture,  an  analogy  like  that  between 
wild  and  tame  animals.  As  we  see  in  the 
former  much  that  appears  grotesque,  de¬ 
formed,  ludicrous,  (‘  if  the  word  may  be 
used  with  due  soberness,’)  yet  doubt  not 
that  a  divine  hand  formed  them,  so  may  it 
be  with  those  fiintastic  and  grotesque  move¬ 
ments  of  the  supernatural  with  which  the 
church  history  abounds.  Unhappily,  the 
analogy  fails  just  where  it  ought  to  hold. 
In  the  meanest  productions  of  animated  na¬ 
ture  we  can  discern  inimitable  proofs  of 
power,  wisdom,  and,  to  the  individual  being, 
goodness  ;  but  of  numberless  miracles  it 
must  be  admitted  that  nothing  can  be  traced, 
supposing  them  real,  except  capricious  fan¬ 
tastic  power.  Mr.  Newman,  indeed,  is 
pleased  to  say,  ‘  There  is  far  greater  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  appearance  of  a  horse  or 
an  eagle  and  a  monkey,  or  a  lion  and  a 
mouse,  as  they  meet  our  eye,  than  between 
the  most  august  of  the  divine  manifest.ations 
in  Scripture  and  the  meanest  and  most  fan¬ 
ciful  of  those  legends  which  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed,  without  further  examination,  to  cast 
aside.’  (p.  49.)  Let  the  reader  take  a 
practical  test — let  him  peruse  first  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  and 
then  Balladius’  account  of  a  hyena  coming 
to  confess  to  a  solitary  the  crime  of  having 


killed  a  sheep;  and  then  consider  whether 
the  interval  between  the  lion  and  the  mouse, 
as  severally  indicating  Divine  power  and 
wisdom,  be  the  greater. 

What  are  Mr.  Newman’s  notions  of  a 
miracle,  it  is,  after  all,  very  hard  to  say ; 
and  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  he  has  pur¬ 
posely  left  them  in  obscurity.  In  one  place 
he  enlightens  us  by  saying,  that  if  we  ad¬ 
mit  the  fact  of  a  Divine  Presence  in  the 
church,  miracles  then  become  but  the  /m- 
tural  effects  of  supernatural  agency  !  This 
is  dark  enough  ;  but  Mr.  Newman  has  in¬ 
volved  the  subject  in  a  yet  deepe^cloud,  by 
conjecturing,  that  miraculous  interference 
is  not  an  occasional  infraction  of  fixed  laws 
for  a  high  object,  but  part  of  a  system  ex¬ 
tending  through  all  time — in  these  and  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
Apostles.  According  to  this  theory,  mira¬ 
culous  events  differ  from  ordinary  events 
only  as  the  movements  of  some  comets  dif- 
!  fer  from  those  of  the  planets ;  they  have  a 
centre  of  revolution  and  fixed  periods  of  re¬ 
currence — only  moving  in  orbits  less  reg¬ 
ular  and  less  calculable  by  science.  We 
rather  think  Mr.  Newman  will  find  that 
they  move  in  enormous  hyperboles,  have 
passed  their  perihelion,  and  will  visit  our 
system  no  more.  However,  we  give  his 
conjecture  in  his  own  words  :  ‘  The  ordi- 

!  nary  providence  of  God  is  conducted  on  a 
I  system;  and,  as  even  creation  is  now  con- 
I  templated  by  philosophers  as  possibly  sub- 
!  ject  to  fixed  laws,  so  it  is  more  probable 
than  not,  that  there  is  also  a  law  of  super¬ 
natural  manifestations.  And  thus  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  miracles  is  rather  a  presump¬ 
tion  for  than  against  their  recurrence,  such 
events  being  not  isolated  acts,  but  the 
symptoms  of  the  presence  of  an  agen¬ 
cy.’—  (P.  22.) 

Yet  Mr.  Newman  is  very  accommodating 
in  his  notions  of  what  events  may  be  mirac¬ 
ulous.  In  his  comment  on  the  Miracle  ol' 
the  Thundering  Legion — which,  supposing 
the  facts  all  true,  is  not  miraculous,  as  he 
himself  admits — he  says,  ‘  Nor  does  it  con¬ 
cern  us  miich  to  answer  the  objection,  that 
there  is  nothing  strictly  miraculous  in  such 
an  occurrence,  because  sudden  thunder¬ 
clouds  after  drought  arc  not  unfrequent ! 
I  would  answer,  grant  me  such  miracles  or¬ 
dinarily  in  the  early  Church,  and  I  will  ask 
no  other  ;  grant  that,  upon  prayer,  benefits 
are  vouchsafed,  deliverances  are  effected, 
unheped-for  results  obtained,’  &c.  (P. 

121.)  Answer  :  here,  as  in  so  many  places 
of  Mr.  Newman’s  writings,  is  the  fallacy 
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of  vacTue  expression.  If  by  ‘ordinarily’ 
he  means  uniformi if  and  instantaneoush/, 
he  may  well  consider  such  connexion  be¬ 
tween  ‘prayer’  and  its  fnllilment,  though 
not  strictly  miraculous,  to  have  all  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  miracle,  llis  only  difficulty  will 
then  be  to  prove  such  connexion.  If  he 
does  not  mean  this — and  surely  he  cannot 
mean  it — the  proof  or  the  miraculous  char¬ 
acter  of  the  events  is  altogether  delusive — 
neutralized  by  the  failing  cases;  not  to 
mention  that  all  religious  communities  have 
their  thousands  of  cases  of  special  answers 
to  prayer— which,  by  Mr.  Newman’s  theo¬ 
ry,  must  immediately  pass  for  miracles. 

‘  They  may  or  they  may  not,  in  this  or  that 
cvise,  folloio  or  surpass  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  they  may  do  so  plainly  or  doubtfully, 
but  the  common  sense  of  mankind  will  call 
them  miraculous.’  (p.  1*22.)  At  this  rate 
there  will  be  miracles  enoimh.  What  is 
this  but  to  involve  the  whole  subject  in  the 
uttermost  confusion  ? 

But  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  a  refutation 
of  all  Mr.  Newman’s  sophisms.  Almost 
every  page  supplies  one.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  on  Mr.  Newman’s  principles,  sufficient 
evidence  may  be  adduced  in  favor  of  many 
miraculous  legends  of  almost  all  religions, 
ancient  and  modern.  Are  these  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  as  true  or  not  ?  If  the  former, 
what  becomes  of  the  evidence  of  miracles? 
what  of  Christianity  itself  ?  If  the  latter, 
why  are  the  ecclesiastical  miracles,  stand¬ 
ing  on  evidence  not  less  faulty,  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  ? 

We  will  go  yet  fiirther.  If  all  the  le¬ 
gends,  and  legends  like  them,  to  which  Mr. 
Newman  applies  his  principles,  are  to  be 
believed,  we  really  know  no  limit  to  which 
popular  credulity  may  not  be  pushed; 
whether  men  may  not  be  brought  to  believe 
such  inartyrologies  as  that  of  the  Egyptian 
saint  Apa  Till,  who,  according  to  an  €ye-\^ 
witness,  suffered  martyrdom  after  being 
cut  to  pieces,  ten  times  in  the  course  of  as 
many  days,  by  the  tyrant  Maximin,  and 
every  night  put  together  again  by  the  atigel 
Gabriel!  Nay,  we  know  not  whether  ad¬ 
miring  crowds  may  not  hereafter  gaze  with 
veneration  on  such  precious  relics  as  ‘  Ga¬ 
briel’s  feather,’  or  gravely  listen  to  some 
Eulenspiegel  of  future  days,  who  shall  tell 
them  that  he  has  ‘  some  of  the  bottled  rays 
of  the  star  of  Bethlehem,  and  some  of  the 
sounds  of  the  bells  used  at  Solomon’s  tem¬ 
ple.’ 

We  should  not  have  dwelt  thus  long  on 
the  Essay  of  Mr.  Newman,  were  it  not  re- 
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lated  in  so  momentous  a  way  to  the  ‘  de¬ 
velopments’  now  in  progress.  The  princi¬ 
ples  it  lays  down  are  in  course  of  rapid  and 
extensive  dissemination.  In  the  Series  en¬ 
titled  LAves  of  the  Saints,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  publications,  profound  rever¬ 
ence  and  belief  are  inculcated  towards  both 
the  miracles  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
church  system  out  of  which  they  sprang, 
with  which  they  are  implicated  in  many  a 
serpentine  fijld  of  fraud  and  delusion,  and 
which  they  necessarily  authenticate.  The 
fabulous,  monstrous  legends  connected  with 
the  shadowy  age  of  Germanus  the  Gallic 
missionary  to  Britain,  and  Alban  the  pro¬ 
tomartyr,  are  reverently  commended  to  our 
belief,  though  acknowledged  to  be  desti- 
tute  of  all  historic  evidence.  It  is  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  faith  to  believe  without  it. 

In  the  same  series,  the  penances,  pilgrim¬ 
ages,  the  rnonasticism,  and  the  grotesque 
and  degrading  superstitions  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  are  commended  to  our  ardent  vener¬ 
ation.* 

The  same  spirit  is  at  work  not  only  in 
literature — not  only  in  controversial  and 
pseudo-historical  works — in  translations 
from  Romish  missals  and  books  of  devo¬ 
tion,  but  is  disclosed  in  manifold  petty  but 
practical  indications;  in  efforts  to  revive 
the  honors  of  the  Calendar — in  solicitous 
attempts  to  restore  media?val  remains — in 
modes  of  printing  and  binding — in  a  large 
consumption  of  red  ink,  vellum,  brass 

*  Of  the  extent  to  which  !\Ir.  Newman  is  ready 
to  apply  the  principles  of  his  Essay,  the  reader 
may  judge  by  the  advertisement  to  the  second 
]  number  of  the  ‘  Lives  of  the  Saints,’  {^Fainllij  of 
St.  Richard  the  S-ixon,)  in  which  he  gravely  takes 
under  his  protection  the  miracles  of  St.  Walbnr- 
ga,  and  especially  that  of  the  ‘miraculous  oil,’ 
which  for  many  a  year  dropped  from  the  tomb — 
‘  flowing  more  freely  at  the  time  of  the  blessed 
sacrifice,’ — always  evaporating,  if  handled  irreve¬ 
rently, —  banging  suspended  like  a  ‘bunch  of 
grapes,’  if  there  was  no  vessel  to  receive  it,  and 
discreetly  refusing  to  fall  into  any  that  was  not 
perfectly  clean  ! !  The  author  of  the  ‘  Life  of  St. 
Austin,’  afier  retailing  the  miracles  which  attend¬ 
ed  the  conversion  of  Ethelbert,  speaks  of  tlie 
‘oliligation  to  impress,  and  if  so  be,  inflict  such 
solemn  and  mysterious  facts  upon  the  attention  of 
a  skeptical  age.’  (p.  lO'.L)  A  happier  expression 
could  hardly  have  been  devised. 

Such  is  the  revived  admiration  of  rnonasticism, 
that  one  of  these  authors  commends  the  hatcfiit 
practice  of  consigning  cliildren  to  a  monastic  life, 
on  the  sole  authority  of  their  parents — one  of  the 
most  odii'us  abuses  of  the  whole  system. — (Life 
of  St.  Stephen,  2,  5  )  lie  is  almost  as  bad  as  the 
holy  Ambrose,  who  recommends  young  girls  to 
retire  to  nunneries  against  the  will  of  their  pa¬ 
rents  ! 
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clasps,  and  antique  ornaments — in  a  pro¬ 
fuse  of  crosses  and  triancles,  and  other 
Catholic  symbols,  and,  in  many  instances, 
in  most  daring  innovations  on  public  ritual 
and  worship.  The  Middle  Ages  have  no 
doubt,  and  that  largely,  their  poetical  and 
picturesque  aspects  ;  but  is  it  possible,  we 
are  ready  to  exclaim,  that  any  minds  should 
surrender  themselves  to  suth  aspects  alone, 
and  that  history  should  have  read  all  her 
sterner  lessons  in  vain?  that  the  substan¬ 
tial  horrors,  the  decradinc  iciiorance  and 
misery  of  those  ages,  should  all  be,  not 
merely  mellowed  by  time,  but  lost  in  the 
distance,  and  only  the  phases  uhich  fancy 
loves  to  dwell  uj)on,  cherished?  So  it 
seems  ;  and  thousands  of  the  young,  the 
imaginative,  and  the  ardent,  are  ready, 
on  the  faith  of  such  representations  as 
those  in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  to  surren¬ 
der  their  reason  and  their  common  sense 
to  these  portentous  illusions.  'J’he  Knight 
of  Cervantes  never  abandoned  himself  to 
delicious  musings  on  the  faded  glories  of 
chivalry,  more  madly  than  these  sentimen¬ 
talists  to  visions  of  inediajval  excellence. 

It  is  in  vain  to  reason  with  them  :  if  we 
speak  of  the  veriest  mummeries  of  that  pe¬ 
riod,  it  will  be  said,  ‘  but  what  a  deep  feel¬ 
ing  of  faith  ’  accompanied  these  seeming 
follies!  Nay,  if  we  were  to  speak  of  the 
very  crimes  of  those  ages,  we  verily  believe 
that  many  would  exclaim — ‘  but  with  what 
simplicity  of  mind  they  were  committed  !’ 

We  cordially  pity  the  man  who  is  so  un¬ 
imaginative,  that  he  cannot  sympathize  with 
all  that  is  poetical  and  picturesque  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  or  enjoy  the  pleasant  fictions 
which  may  be  founded  on  them  ;  but  we 
pity  him  far  more,  wlu  se  imagination  leads 
him  to  forget  the  real  in  the  ideal,  and 
who  would  fain  invite  back  the  ignorance, 
superstition,  tyranny,  and  priestcraft  of  the 
past,  because  of  the  beauties  of  Gothic  arch¬ 
es,  and  church  music.  The  antiquary  di¬ 
lates  in  rapture  on  the  half-filled  moat  and  the 
crumbling  portcullis,  but  he  is  not  quite  fool 
enough  t«)  wish  for  the  restoration  of  that 
feudal  vassalage  and  tyranny,  of  which  they 
are  the  memorials.  'I'he  noble  owner  can 
admire  those  mouldering  ruins  in  a  remote 
nook  of  his  domain,  w  hich  mark  the  site  of 
the  Gothic  towers  of  his  feudal  ancestors, 
and  love  to  show  them  to  his  visitors,  but 
he  would  not  much  relish  the  fitting  them 
up  for  present  residence. 

‘  Here  while  our  squire  the  modern  part  possess’d, 
His  partial  eye  upon  the  old  would  rest ;  . 

That  best  his  comforts  gay Q — this  sooth'd  his  feel¬ 
ings  best.’ 
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In  fact,  however,  we  are  so  little  afraid 
of  any  wholesale  restcraticn  of  the  past  by 
dilittanti  enthusiasts,  that  we  are  convinc¬ 
ed  they  would  be  the  first  to  shrink  from 
it,  could  it  be  recalled.  Little  accustomed 
to  analyze  their  own  emotions,  they  are  ig 
norant  that  their  sensitive  fancy,  which 
now  luxuriates  amidst  the  images  of  self- 
created  beauty,  would  recoil  with  corres¬ 
ponding  loathing  ironi  the  actual  deformi¬ 
ties  of  the  reality.  They  hate  the  present, 
principally  because  it  is  the  present ;  and 
love  the  past,  because  it  is  the  past:- if  the 
past  could  be  made  the  present,  their  feel¬ 
ings  would  quickly  change. 

Of  all  this  we  have  pretty  good  proof  in 
the  entire  absence  of  any  thing  like  real 
sticrifices  on  the  part  of  these  fond  enthusi¬ 
asts.  Though,  in  truth,  no  more  members 
of  the  English  church  than  they  are  Muez¬ 
zins  of  the  grand  Mosque,  they  cannot  pre¬ 
vail  on  themselves  to  give  up  fellowships  or 
livings  for  conscience’  sake.  7’he  author 
of  the  life  of  ‘  Stephen  Harding,  Founder 
of  the  Cistercian  Order,’  commences  with  a 
sort  of  whining  lamentation,  that  ‘  we  can¬ 
not  give  up  all  for  Christ,  if  we  would  ;  and 
while  other  portions  of  the  Church  can  suf¬ 
fer  for  His  sake,  we  must  find  our  cross  in 
sitting  still,  to  watch  in  patience  the  strug¬ 
gle  which  is  going  on  about  us.’  If  we 
may  believe  these  men,  they  envy  the  pri¬ 
vations  of  ancient  solitaries,  and  sigh  for 
the  sufferings  of  ancient  confessors.  Now, 
why  cannot  they  ‘  suffer,’  excejit  for  the 
very  sufficient  reason,  that  they  do  not  like 
suffering?  For  any  thing  we  can  see,  they 
can  at  least  surrender  the  emoluments  of 
the  church  in  which  they  are  giving  so 
much  scandal;  can  give  honest  effect  to 
their  convictions,  by  acknowledging  allegi- 
I  ance  to  the  Church  of  Rome;  if  they  so 
please,  can  even  build  log-huts  with  their 
own  hands,  live  in  woods,  and  play  all  the 
pranks  of  asceticism,  as  well  as  any  of  their 
spiritual  ancestors.  But  with  all  their  ad¬ 
miration  of  martyrs  and  martyrdom,  we 
never  knew  men  more  ignominiously  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  martyr  spirit.  They  seem 
to  be  of  Uncle  Toby’s  opinion,  as  expressed 
before  the  tomb  of  St.  Maxima,  (who,  it 
seems,  had  been  buried  two  centuries  be¬ 
fore  her  canonization,) — ‘  ’Tis  but  a  slow 
rise,  brother  Toby,’  quoth  my  father,  ‘  in 
this  self-same  army  of  martyrs.’  ‘  A  des¬ 
perate  slow  one,  an’  please  your  honor,’ 
said  Trim,*  unless  one  could  purchase.’ 
*  I  should  rather  sell  out  entirely,’  quoth 
my  uncle  Toby. 
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We  would  forewarn  the  young  and  the 
ardent,  that  they  will  no  more  be  likely  to 
attain  a  correct  view  of  mediaeval  religion 
from  such  publications  as  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  than  they  will  gain  a  knowledge  of 
history  by  reading  romances.  It  is  possible 
to  relate  even  facts  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  all  the  effects  of  fiction,  by  habitual 
suppression  of  other  facts  vitally  related  to 
them,  and  essential  to  any  just  inferences 
from  them.  It  is  easy  to  draw  elegant 
])ictures  of  quiet  monastic  solitudes  in  the 
depth  of  forests,  and  romantic  hermitages  on 
mountain  cliffs  ;  to  make  sweet  music  of  the 
matin  and  the  vesper-bells ;  to  vary  and 
vivify  the  scene  with  processions  and  pil¬ 
grimages;  to  strew  the  page  which  describes 
them  w’ith  flowers  of  rhetoric  and  pious 
sentimentalities  ;  and  to  diffuse  over  the 
whole  the  awe  of  a  ‘  Divine  presence,’  and 
its  attendant  miracles.  But  if  the  reader 
would  attain  a  fuller  and  a  more  accurate 
knowledge,  he  must  consult  some  of  the 
living  pictures  drawn  by  contemporaneous 
hands,  and  these,  we  will  venture  to  say, 
will  quickly  dispel  the  illusion.  One  docu¬ 
ment  of  this  kind,  easily  obtained,  very 
brief,  and  deeply  instructive,  w'e  have  much 
pleasure  in  recommending  to  their  atten¬ 
tion.  We  refer  to  the  Chronica  Jocelini 
de  Brakelonda,  originally  printed  in  the 
valuable  publications  of  the  ‘  Camden  So¬ 
ciety  of  which  a  well-executed  translation, 
in  a  very  cheap  form,  has  been  published, 
under  the  title,  ‘  Monastic  and  Social  Life 
in  the  Twelfth  Century,  as  exemplified  in 
the  Chronicles  of  Jocelin  of  Brakelond, 
Monk  of  St.  Edmundsbury,  from  A.  D. 
1173  to  A.  D.  1202.’  Abbot  Sampson,  the 
hero  of  the  Chronicles,  was,  in  his  w'ay, 
a  reformer  of  the  abuses  of  his  monastery, 
and,  so  far  as  regards  its  revenues  and  econ¬ 
omy,  a  very  effective  one  ;  but,  though  it  is 
obvious  that  the  writer  is  partial  and  lenient 
— in  fact,  a  panegyrist,  rather  than  an  his¬ 
torian — and  though  he  evidently  conceals 
the  more  gross  abuses  which  this  Luther  of 
the  Middle  Ages  was  to  reform,  there  is  ab¬ 
solutely  nothing,  even  after  those  reforms 
are  effected,  which  brings  the  narrative 
within  a  thousand  leagues  of  the  sympa¬ 
thies  and  sentiments  of  any  man  familiar 
with  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive,  without  reading  the 
work,  the  totally  foreign  air  which  every 
thing  wears.  In  relating  the  transjictions 
of  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful 
religious  houses  in  Christendom,  there  is 
scarcely  an  approach,  however  transient  or 


[Feb. 

incidental,  to  a  Christian  truth,  or  a  Chris¬ 
tian  sentiment.  The  very  name  of  the 
blessed  Founder  of  Christianity  does  not 
once  occur;  and  Scripture,  though  often 
cited,  is  constantly  cited  in  some  eccentric, 
often  absolutely  grotesque,  application. 
‘  Throuorhout  the  whole  of  Jocelin's  Chron- 

o 

icle,’  says  the  translator,  in  his  Preface, 
‘  the  name  of  our  Saviour  is  never  once 
mentioned  ;  God  and  St.  Edmund,  and  the 
Abbot  and  St.  Edmund,  are  phrases  of  com¬ 
mon  occurrence  :  indeed  nothing  short  of  a 
narrative  of  this  description  could  fully  de- 
velope  the  depravation  of  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  by  the  means  of  saint  worship.’ 

Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  ‘  Past  and  Present,’ 
speaking  of  Abbot  Sanq^son,  remarks,  that 
he  was  ‘  no  sham’ — and  so  far  forth  as  he 
was  a  man  deeply  in  earnest  in  increasing 
the  wealth  and  power  of  his  monastery,  and 
in  asserting  its  secular  privileges,  he  cer¬ 
tainly  was  none ;  but  of  the  religious  sys¬ 
tem  with  which  he  stood  connected,  and 
part  of  which  he  administered,  we  must 
profess  our  unfeigned  belief,  that  a  more 
thorough  ‘  sham’  the  sun  never  shone  upon. 

We  have  expressed  our  conviction  that 
the  attempts  to  resuscitate  the  effete  system 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  renew  its  decrej>it 
superstitions,  must  be  futile.  It  by  no 
means  follows,  however,  that  the  efforts  of 
the  party  whose  original  principles  have  le¬ 
gitimately  led  to  these  extreme  views,  can 
be  safely  neglected.  They  have  done  much 
mischief;  and  are  daily  doing  more.  In 
spite  of  the  pre.^ent  symptoms  of  disorgan¬ 
ization — in  spite  of  a  certain  amount  of  re¬ 
action,  they  are  still  exerting  a  most  perni¬ 
cious  influence.  It  is  undeniable  that  their 
principles  have  taken  a  strong  hold  on  the 
clergy,  particularly  the  younger  part  of 
the  body,  and  thr('ugh  them  on  thousands 
of  the  people.  During  the  ten  years  in 
which  those  principles  have  been  promul¬ 
gated,  an  entire  generation  of  the  clergy 
have  passed  from  the  halls  of  the  university 
to  the  scenes  of  active  life,  where  they  are, 
in  different  ways,  emleavoring  to  realize 
their  ‘  Catholic  ideal.’  Even  if  Dr.  Pusey 
and  Mr.  Newman  stand  rebuked  for  extra¬ 
vagance,  or  have  been  visited  with  censure, 
they  have  in  a  good  measure  effected  their 
object.  They  will  survive  in  their  disci¬ 
ples  :  the  flower  will  not  have  faded  till  the 
capsule  shall  have  burst,  and  scattered  its 
deleterious  dust  to  every  wind  of  heaven. 

It  is  impossible  adequately  to  describe 
the  various  distractions  with  which  the  Ox¬ 
ford  School  has  managed  to  tear  the  church 
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and  nation  in  pieces,  in  its  Quixotic  search ' 
for  Catholic  unity.  Not  a  few,  as  we  have; 
.«een,  openly  declare  for  a  surrender  toj 
Rome,  though  they  are  still  members  of  the  1 
English  church,  and  avowedly  explain  away  ' 
the  Articles  to  which  they  have  solemnly  | 
sworn  assent.  By  many  more,  who  do  not! 
go  quite  so  far,  we  find  the  more  pernicious  j 
parts  of  the  Romish  system  eagerly  insisted  j 
upon — for  example,  clerical  celibacy,  mo- j 
iiastic  institutions,  and  the  practices  of  a ' 
paltry  asceticism.*  A  still  greater  number . 
are  busy  in  introducing  superstitious  inno¬ 
vations  into  public  worship,  which  fully! 
proclaim  the  Romanist  tendency  of  the  sys-} 
tern.  There  are  many  whose  consciences  j 
are  so  tender,  that  they  must  act  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  every  obsolete  rubric  ;  and  yet  so 
accommodating,  that  they  can  approve  of 
all  the  latitude  of  Tract  No.  90 ;  and  there 
are  as  many  more  who  are  zealous  for 
rites  and  symbols  which  no  rubric  sanc¬ 
tions.  Amidst  crosses,  crucifixes,  trian¬ 
gles,  anchors,  doves,  fishes,  and  garlands, 
theology  promises,  like  algebra,  to  be  entire¬ 
ly  a  science  of  symbols,  but,  unlike  algebra, 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  demonstration. 
Then  there  are  controversies  as  insignificant 
as  the  quadrigesiman,  carried  on  with  all  the 
bitterness  of  those  which  originated  in  the 
Arian  or  Pelagian  heresies.  There  is  the 
great  ‘  surplice’  question,  in  which  it  is  dis¬ 
puted  whether  white  or  black  be  the  most 
orthodox  color  to  preach  in;  there  is  the ^ 
great  ‘  w'ax-candle’  (jucstion,  which  again 
is  divided  into  two  momentous  branches — 
first,  whether  there  shall  he  lights  at  all, 
and  secondly,  whether  they  shall  be  lighted.! 
'J'o  these  may  be  added  the  great  ‘  ofterto- } 
ry’  question,  and  the  equally  momentous 
‘  pew'  and  gallery’  question. 

Nor  are  the  results  of  the  present  move¬ 
ment,  to  the  extent  in  which  they  may  pre¬ 
vail,  more  degrading  to  enlightened  piety, 
than  they  are  destructive  of  all  niutual 
charity.  Within  the  Church,  it  leads  to  all 
sorts  of  unseemly  squabbles  between  bish¬ 
ops  and  priests,  and  between  priests  and 
their  congregations;  without  the  Church, 
to  the  exhibition  of  principles  and  conduct 
absolutely  fatal,  if  fairly  carried  out,  to  so- I 

*  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  from  that  absence  of  the 
heroic  spirit  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
these  last  practices  are  of  a  very  moderate  kind — 
humble  imitations,  at  which  the  ancient  heroes  of 
asceticism  would  have  smiled  in  contempt  even 
in  their  noviciate,  Mr.  Froude  records  that  he 
was  never  so  confirmed  in  celestial  virtue  as  to 
be  absolutely  impregnable  to  the  temptations  of 
‘roast  goose  and  buttered  toast.’ 


cial  unity.  Not  only  lire  there  instances  of 
maidens  sent  unmarried  from  the  altar,  be¬ 
cause  bride  or  bridegroom  is  found  to  be 
not  baptismally  regetierated — not  only  are 
alliances  advised  to  be  broken  off,  though 
hearts  may  be  broken  at  the  same  time,  be¬ 
cause  one  of  the  parties  is  only  a  Christian 
and  not  a  churchman — not  only  is  innocent 
childhood  refused  a  place  in  consecrated 
earth,  because  it  has  never  been  sprinkled 
with  the  waters  of  life,  by  the  only  fintiers 
that  can  insure  them  vitality — not  oidy  is 
the  repose  of  the  sepulchre  in\aded,  and 
humanity  itself  insulted,  under  the  name  of 
scruples  of  conscience — not  only  may  we 
sometimes  hear  bigotry  opposing  a  project 
I  of  a  public  cemetery,  because,  horrible  in- 
j  congruity  !  an  orthodox  corpse  and  a  schis- 
;  matical  corpse  may  perchance  lie  side  by 
side — but  we  have  read  pamphlets  system- 
j  atically  advocating  principles  which  would 
involve  the  complete  disruption  of  all  social 
j  ties.  Kindred  in  spirit  with  these  polemi- 
j  cal  inanities  is  the  more  dangerous  non- 
j  sense  of  a  widely  diffused  popular  litera- 
j  ture,  in  which  the  worst  animosities  of  the 
!  past  are  revived,  oidy  to  aggravate  the 
worst  animosities  of  the  present ;  and  in 
which  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  perver¬ 
sions  of  historic  truth,  or  the  violations  of 
common  charity,  are  the  most  extravagant. 
Lastly,  in  the  ‘  ballads  ’  of  such  men  as  Mr. 
Neale,  that  worthy  Pindar  of  Puseyism,  we 
find  a  bigotry  of  w  hich  contempt  itself  could 
say  nothing  more  bitter,  than  that  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  worthy  ot  the  doggerel  which  embo¬ 
dies  it. 

That  there  must  be  some  curious  oppug- 
nancies  in  the  public  documents  and  for¬ 
mularies  of  the  Church  of  England,  may  be 
inferred,  not  only  from  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  church  was  founded,  and 
the  delicate  difficulties  which  required  ad¬ 
justment,  but  from  the  pre.sent  extraordina¬ 
ry  diversities  which  are  discovered  within 
her  pale.  If,  however,  the  articles  and  for- 
ntularies  will  really  warrant  all  who  are 
novv  in  the  church  to  rontinue  in  it — the 
men  who  denounce  ‘church  principles’  as 
fatal  corruptions,  and  those  who  defend 
them  as  vital  truths — those  who  affirm  that 
the  Reformation  was  a  great  blessing,  and 
I  those  who,  with  Air.  Ward,  think  it  was  a 
great  crime — those  who  have  sworn  to  cer¬ 
tain  articles  in  two  opposite  senses,  and 
some,  it  appears,  who  aver  that  they  assent 
to  them  in  a  ‘  non-natural  sense  ’ — that  is, 
no  sense  at  all — all  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
the  articles  are  indeed  ‘  articles  of  compre- 
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hension/  (to  use  a  Hivorite  phrase  of  the  I  if  not  a  true  normal  pattern  of  Christianity, 
seventeenth  century,)  but  assuredly  they  is  yet  the  best  existing  standard,  and  one 
are  nc;t  ‘  comprehensible.’  to  which  we  ought  to  seek  to  conform  V — 

In  what  way  men  in  the  peculiar  pre-  (Pp.  594,  5.)  Strange  to  say,  he  not  mere- 
dicament  of  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Newman,  and  ly  thinks  the  authorities  of  the  Church  ex- 
many  others,  ought  to  be  treated  by  the  au-  cusable  in  ‘permitting  their  continuance’ 
thorities  of  the  Church,  it  does  not  become  in  it,  but  urges  the  malecontents  themselves 
us  to  say.  We  gladly  leave  it  to  the  con-  to  remain.  And  the  casuistry  hy  which  he 
sideration  of  those  whom  it  concerns.*  supports  it  is  not  a  little  curious.  He  feels 
The  author  of  the  oft-cited  article  in  the  ‘  confident  that  their  position  in  the  CImrch 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Review^  has  touched  of  England  is  securely  stayed  upon  the 
on  this  subject,  and  his  mode  of  reasoning  great  Catholic  principle  of  allegiance  to 
is  most  extraordinary.  ‘  What  course,’  he  her,  as  the  ordinance  of  God  for  the  gov- 
asks,  ‘  will  be  pursued,  what  course  ought  ernment  of  their  souls  ( !) ;  that  they  reject 
to  be  pursued,  towards  those  propagators  of  with  abhorrence  the  temptation  to  aposta- 
Catholic  tenets  and  usages,  who  do  not  tize,  and  that  in  their  case  the  discharge  of 
scruple  to  denounce  Protestantism  as  a  the  obligation  of  obedience  will  not  be  less, 
principle  of  unmixed  evil,  ....  who  but  rather  more,  resolute,  because  it  en- 
do  not  dissemble  that,  in  their  view,  Rome,  tails  another  duty  of  crossing  and  mortify- 

•The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  lamenting  the  '"S.  ‘''"'f  ‘»stes,  and  ill  some  degree 

want  of  all  internal  government  in  the  church,  their  own  anections  .  He  adds  with  en- 
and  scandalized  at  the  ‘dangerous,  disgraceful,  gaging  piety,  ‘If  their  frame  of  mind  and 
and  ruinous’ spectacle,  ot  men  subscribing  to  the  opinion,  taken  together  with  their  circurn- 
same  documents  in  diflerent  senses,  and  in  no  de-  thus  constrain  them,  by  practical 

terminate  sense  at  all ;  charging  each  other  with  ’  .  .  .1  1  -.i  r 


terminate  sense  at  alt;  charging  each  other  witi 
being  ‘unsound  churchmen,’  and  reciprocally  de 
siring  each  other  to  leave  the  Anglican  commu 


tests,  to  concentrate  themselves  with  few  ex¬ 
trinsic  supports  upon  the  single  and  simple 


satisfy  their  own  consciences  of  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  remaining  in  the  ('hurch,  all  we 
can  do  is  to  wonder  at  it.  ‘  To  their  own 


nion,  loudly  calls  for  a  Convocation.  The  Bishop  will  of  God,  (  !)  this  at  least  cannot  be  de- 
of  Ossory,  on  the  score  of  expediency,  as  loudly  ,jied  tjjey  {,|.0  pupils  in  a  school  of 

deprecates  it  In  the  present  excited  state  of  par-  ^  .  ,  /"U  \  o'U’  :  •  1  1 

tiei,  ho  fears  that  it  would  be  rather  a  struggle  perfection ’-( P.  590.)  1  Ills  IS,  intlccd,  a 

for  ascendency  than  a  remedy  for  strife.  He  view  of  the  case  worthy  oi  1  ract  Ninety 
looks  in  vain  for  some  iEoIus  who  shall  appease  itself ;  perfectly  novel  and  original.  If 
the  anger  of  the  luctantes  ventos  tempestatesque  Newman,  Dr.  Pusey,  and  others,  can 

jonoras  of  the  present  controtersy.  satisfy  their  own  consciences  of  the  pro- 

^  im  indignaMes  rn^no  cum  murmurc  mantis  ■  remaining  in  the  Church,  all  we 

Circum  claustra  tremunt.  —  i  •  i  ”  •  «  m  i  • 

j  ,  ...  ...  can  do  is  to  wonder  at  it.  1  o  their  own 

and  as  he  listens  to  the  ominous  muttenngs  even  ,  ,  r  ii  >  i 

of  their  imprisoned  wratli,  he  feels  that  such  an  master  they  stand  or  lall  ;  but  ^  to  urge 
aperture  for  their  outbreak  as  a  Convocation  them  to  remain  in  a  community  in  which 
would  afford,  would  involve  every  thing  in  un-  their  acts  and  opinions  have  given  liiiiver- 
governable  uproar  It  must  be  confessed  that  his  scandal— with  whose  articles  and  for- 
terrors  are  by  no  means  chimerical;  that,  in  the  ,  .  ,  r  .i  •  •  •  /  . 

present  temper  of  parties,  *  any  thing  like  a  calm  ""llaries  sundry  of  their  tvriliugs  (not  one 
consideration  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  reli-  nf  which  has  been  retracted,  but  every  one 
gious  differences,’  is  out  of  the  question,  and  that  of  which  has  been  defended)  have  been  con- 
the  object  would  rather  be  ‘  to  determine  which  demiied  by  competent  authority  as  hope- 

is  to  be  the  dominant,  and  which  the  subordinate  .  :  •  .. 

.  Tall-.  -1  1  I  less  V  inconsistent — in  which  rrotestants 

party,  if  not,  which  is  to  remain  in  the  church,  . 

and  which  is  to  be  excluded  from  it.’  Roinaiiists  alike  tell  them  that  they 

Meantime  something  ought  to  be  done,  and  cannot  remain  with  honor,  and  implore 
must  be  done,  or  equally  effectual  ruin  will  visit  them,  if  only  for  public  decency’s  sake, 
the  Church  in  another  form  The  worn-out  soph-  retr.ict,  if  they  can,  or  to  separate, 

isms  by  v/liich  the  clergy  have  liitlierto  been  sat-  .  i 

isfied  to  defend  Subscription  ;  by  which  they  '<  'a''""!— “>  '"-ge  sucll  n.eil,  we  say. 

have  maintained  that  they  are  consistent  in  be-  to  remain,  and  on  the  ground  that  they  are 


ural  sense  ;’  and  they  that  believe,  ex  animo,  V*- 

what  they  do  not  believe  at  all — cannot  be  any  English  church  is  the  true  exponent  of 

longer  tolerated.  The  very  flagrancy  of  such  C.’atholic  Christianity — is  indeed  an  extra¬ 
conduct  as  that  vindicated  in  Tract  90,  and  con-  ordinary  piece  of  jesuitry.  It  sounds  in  our 

eistenlly  exemplified  by  Mr.  Ward,  has  tended  to  as  jf  „„e  „cre  to  advise  a  man 

disclose  the  full  enormities  of  the  system,  and  to  .-r  xu  •  j-  x  1  r  x  xl  1 

show  the  perils  to  public  faith,  morality,  and  de-  mortify  the  inordinate  love  of  truth  by 
cency  which  it  involves.  now  and  then  telling  a  falsehood ;  or  to 
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crucify  a  passion  for  extreme  sobriety,  by  1 
throwing  in  the  corrective  of  occasional  in¬ 
toxication.  This  is  indoed  a  new  species 
of  spiritual  discipline,  by  which  a  sensitive  j 
conscientiousness  may  be  repressed,  and  j 
individual  convictions  of  truth  stifled,  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God  !  We  hope 
that  this  new  asceticism  will  not  spread,  and 
that  Mr.  Newman  and  Mr.  Ward,  and  their 
friends,  may  long  be  the  only  ‘  pupils  in 
this  new  school  of  perfection.’ 

Mr.  Gladstone,  if  he  be  the  author  of  the 
article  alluded  to,  must  be  acquitted  of  all 
evil  intention  ;  but  we  do  not  think  the  sen¬ 
timents,  however  piously  expressed,  other¬ 
wise  than  most  pernicious.  This  gentle¬ 
man  has  had  so  much  to  say  of  that  curious 
thing,  a  ‘  state  conscience  ’ — of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  which  as  a  real  entity,  he  seems  to 
be  as  fully  persuaded  as  Wtis  an  ancient 
Realist  of  universal  ideas — that  he  is  too 
apt  to  forget  the  claims  of  the  individual  in 
the  community  ;  and  sadly  to  abate  what 
we  cannot  but  think  the  sacred  claims  of 
the  only  Oracle  to  which  man,  in  the  la^t 
resort,  can  safely  listen.  His  laxity  in  this 
respect  we  had  occasion  to  remark,  con¬ 
nexion  with  a  passage  in  his  Chur<:h  Prin¬ 
ciples  ^  in  which  he  sanctions  the  individual 
in  acquiescing  in  doctrines  and  practices 
which  the  church  enjoins,  ‘hough  his  con¬ 
science  may  suspect  or  betieve  them  wrong. 
For  our  parts,  we  vvant»v’ords  to  express  our 
abhorrence  of  this  doctrine.  The  only  se¬ 
cure  principle  is  tlat  of  Luther,  as  so  en¬ 
ergetically  expressed  before  the  Diet  of 
Worms — ‘  It  is  not  safe  to  do  any  thing 
against  con)=cience  ;*  or  that  of  a  greater 
than  Luthff — ‘  To  him  that  doubteth,’  an 
act  ‘  is  s^i-’  Once  abandon — once  loosen 
this  krystone  of  practical  morals,  and  the 
whoL  afch  will  fall  in. 

fV^hatever  the  repugnancies  between 
«ome  parts  of  the  formularies  of  the  English 
church — and  no  candid  mind  can  deny  them 
— as  little  can  such  a  mind  deny  that  its'pre- 
vailing  spirit  is  essentially  Protestant.  It  is 
so  in  its  Articles — in  any  but  Mr.  Ward’s 
‘  non-natural  sense  ’  of  them ;  and  throughout 
almost  the  whole  Book  of  Homilies,  it  is 
even  fiercely  Protestant.  Nay,  of  the  fact 
of  Protestantism,  its  very  existence  as  a 
separate  church — made  what  it  is  by  men, 
many  of  whom  would  have  gone  further 
if  they  could,  many  of  whom  would  not 
have  gone  so  far,  and  none  of  whom  had 
any  reason  for  doing  the  one  or  the  other, 
except  their  ‘  private  judgment  ’ — is,  and 
ever  will  be,  an  unanswerable  argument. 
VoL.  IV.— No.  II.  17 


The  writer,  indeed,  on  whom  we  have  com- 
mei-ted,  tells  us,  that  ‘  they  [the  Reformers] 
are  not  authors  or  builders  of  the  Church  ; 
they  are  men  whose  honor,  be  it  what  it 
may,  must  arise  wholly  from  this,  that  they 
handed  down  in  better  disclosed  propor¬ 
tions,  that  which  had  been  handed  down  to 
them.’*  But  then  what  determined  the 
measure  of  their  ‘  disclosures,’  and  their 
notion  of  the  said  ‘  proportions,’  but  their 
own  judgment  ?  As  well  might  an  an¬ 
cient  Greek  have  denied  that  Phidias  was 
the  fabricator  of  the  statue  of  Jupiter, 
on  the  ground  that  he  only  chiselled  out, 

‘  in  well-disclosed  proportions,’  what  had 
previously  existed  in  the  marble. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  the  founders  of  the  Church  of  England 
_ for  so  we  must  call  them — frequently  in¬ 
dulged  in  language  respecting  the  authority 
of  the  Fathers,  antiquity,  and  tradition, 
which  gives  but  too  plausible  a  handle  to 
the  divines  of  the  Oxford  School ; — lan¬ 
guage  which  was  in  fact  inconsistent  with 
what  they  were  at  the  very  moment  doing. 
It  is  certain  that  they  were  as  far  from 
adopting,  either  in  its  letter  or  spirit,  the 
model  of  the  church  of  the  fourth  century 
— the  church  of  Chrysostom,  Ambrose, 
Jerome,  or  Basil — as  that  of  Luther  ;  and 
yet  they  profess  to  be  solicitous  to  follow 
the  pattern  of  the  ‘  ancient  church,’  and 
glibly  appeal  to  the  above  Fathers  of  the 
fourth  century  among  the  rest !  To  ac¬ 
count  for  the  misquotations,  false  references, 
and  irrelevant  extracts,  with  which  the 
‘  Book  of  Homilies’  abounds,  Mr.  Taylor 
propounds  an  ingenious  theory,  which  we 
have  no  doubt  has  some  truth  in  it.f  He 
conjectures  that  the  Reformers,  having 
read  the  Fathers  in  early  life,  very  often 
cited  the  passages  which  would  most 
plausibly  countenance  their  doctrines  in 
the  hour  of  need,  from  their  common¬ 
place  books,  without  a  special  reperusal  of 
the  originals,  or  much  solicitude  to  examine 
the  drift  and  connexion  of  passages.  That 
there  is  some  truth  in  this  we  have  no 
doubt ;  indeed,  it  is  not  possible  to  attempt 
to  verify  the  citations  of  the  much  more 
accurate  controvertists  of  the  next  century 
— for  example  Jeremy  Taylor,  or  Hall — 
without  discovering,  to  our  cost,  in  what  a 
very  loose  way  they  often  quoted  the  Fa¬ 
thers,  and  how  much  may  be  produced  to 
confront  such  quotations,  often  even  from 

*  Foreign  Quarterly^  Oct.  1843,  p.  577. 
t  Ancient  Christianity. 
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the  immediate  context.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  whole  of  the  mystery.  The  sim¬ 
ple  fact  is,  that  the  Fathers  contain  insulated 
passages,  which  may  be  cited,  with  the  ut¬ 
most  degree  of  plausibility  on  both  sides 
— the  earlier  ones  yielding  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  for  Protestants,  and  the  later  for  Ro¬ 
manists  ;  and  though  we  firmly  believe  that 
upon  the  whole — especially  if  we  go  as  far 
as  the  end  of  the  fourth  century — the  Ro¬ 
manists  will  ever  have  the  best  of  the  ar¬ 
gument  in  this  precarious  appeal  to  Patris¬ 
tic  authority,  there  are  unquestionably  in¬ 
sulated  passages,  not  a  few,  which  will  en¬ 
able  a  Protestant  to  give  some  probable 
coloring  to  his  views.  These  passages 
are  of  course  more  numerous  the  further 
we  go  back,  and  gradually  desert  us  as  we 
advance.  Still  the  great  ‘development’ 
or  ‘corruption’  (whichever  it  be  called) 
was  continuous ;  and  the  contest  may  he 
maintained  by  both  sides  at  each  point  of 
this  long  frontier.  Those  gradual  changes 
were  -  from  the  very  first  in  progress,  which 
issued  in  w'hat  we  call  the  gross  delusions 
of  the  fourth  century  ;  but  which  the  Ox¬ 
ford  divines  would  call  the  mature  and  full¬ 
blown  system  of  Christianity.  ‘  If,  in  the 
beginning,’  as  Gibbon  truly  observes,  ‘  of 
the  fifth  century,  Tertullian  or  Lactantius 
had  been  sudeuly  raised  from  the  dead,  to 
assist  at  the  festival  of  some  popular  saint 
or  martyr;  they  would  have  gazed  w’ith  as¬ 
tonishment  and  indignation  on  the  profane 
spectacle,  which  had  succeeded  to  the  pure 
and  spiritual  worship  of  a  Christian  congre¬ 
gation.’  It  is  nevertheless  quite  as  true, 
that  in  the  age  of  Tertullian  and  Cyprian, 
the  church  was  lavishing  those  exaggerated 
honors  on  martyrs  and  confessors,  which 
naturally  and  successively  paved  the  way 
for  the  superstitious  worship  of  saints  and 
veneration  of  relics.  The  ratio  of  change 
was  not  greater  between  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century  and  the  end  of  the  fourth, 
than  between  the  end  of  the  first  and  the 
middle  of  the  third  ;  and  the  change  was 
continuous  all  the  way. 

The  present  conflict  of  opinion  must 
terminate  either  in  a  vigorous  reaction — 
the  symptoms  of  which  we  think  we  can 
already  see — which  will  give  the  doctrines 
and  principles  of  the  Reformation  a  revived 
hold  on  the  public  mind,  and  the  Biblical 
and  Protestant  elements  in  the  Church  of 
England  their  legitimate  expansion  ;  or  we 
shall  be  led  back,  step  by  step,  to  the  dark¬ 
ness  and  superstitions  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  ground  of  ‘  church  principles  ’ — of 
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authoritative  tradition,  of  the  Fathers,  of 
antiquity — is  seen,  by  the  progress  of  the 
Oxford  school  itself,  and  its  present  distrac¬ 
tions,  to  be  the  most  untenable  of  all ;  in¬ 
deed,  the  whole  theory  is,  and  can  be,  only 
an  indefinitely  enlarged  appeal  to  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  ‘  private  judgment,’  conjoined  with 
the  pleasant  condition  that  there  shall  be 
none ;  and  an  infallible  method  of  nmltiply- 
ing  diversities  of  opinion,  with  an  assertion 
at  the  same  time  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  Catholic  unity. 

We  may  confidently  predict  in  what  way 
the  conflict  will  terminate,  of  which  indeed 
it  w'ere  almost  treason  to  truth  to  entertain 
a  doubt.  Nor  is  it  unfair,  if  we  consult 
history,  to  draw  even  from  the  very  extra¬ 
vagance  of  the  pretensions  and  theories  on 
which  we  have  commented,  an  omen  of 
brighter  days.  Many  of  the  most  memora¬ 
ble  advances  which  the  human  mind  has 
ever  made  in  the  direction  of  truth  and 
freedom,  have  been  made  after  a  period  of 
apparent  retrocession  ;  as  if  error  and  de¬ 
cision  must  attain  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
teii^iity,  and  be  presented  with  a  certain  mea¬ 
sure  qf  grossness,  before  the  indolence  of 
the  hun.an  mind  can  be  adequately  roused 
to  vindiceJe  its  rights,  and  with  these  the 
claims  of  tru*h  and  of  God.  The  darkest 
hour  has  ever  preceded  the  dawn.  It  was 
the  last  insuffera\>le  insults  of  a  Tetzel  that 
roused  the  energies  of  Luther,  and  led  to 
the  Reformation.  V  was  the  attempt  to 
neutralize  concessions  which  had  been  al¬ 
ready  granted,  that  sealet  the  fate  of  the 
first  Charles.  It  was  the  rorograde  move¬ 
ment  of  James  the  Second  lint  secured  the 
Revolution.  In  like  manner  ve  predict, 
that  the  very  progress  of  high  cht^ch  prin¬ 
ciples  will  precipitate  their  doom,  ty  rous¬ 
ing  the  human  mind,  after  a  period  extem¬ 
porary  delusion,  to  re-examine  them.  The 
present  retrogression  is  but  the  recoil  wi\h 
which  truth  is  preparing  herself  for  a  more 
energetic  spring.  It  is  the  reflux,  not  of 
the  ebbing,  but  of  the  advancing  wave. 


The  Flamingo  — There  was  shot  lately  on  the 
Lake  of  Vitrelles,  near  Chimay,  a  “  Pliocnicop- 
terus  ruber”  commonly  called  the  Flamingo  from 
its  scarlet  or  flaming  color.  It  must,  say  the  orni¬ 
thologists,  have  been  driven  out  of  its  latitude  by 
some  violent  tempest.  It  measured  4  feet  9  inches 
from  the  foot  to  the  point  of  the  beak,  and  4  feet 
10  inches  from  the  tip  of  one  wing  to  the  other. 
— Atherutum. 
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BY  ONE  WHO  HAS  KNOWN  THEM  BOTH, 

From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1830^  I  was 
quartered  at  Vittoria.  Sitting  one  morn¬ 
ing  in  my  billet  in  the  Correria,  a  noise  in 
the  street  drew  me  to  the  window,  and  upt'ii 
looking  out,  I  felt  almost  inclined  to  think 
that  the  town  had  been  surprised  by  the 
Carlists.  Two  or  three  hundred  infantr) 
soldiers,  in  garb  and  appearance  more  wild 
and  motley  than  any  of  the  Pretender’s  fol¬ 
lowers  that  I  had  ever  seen,  were  marching 
down  the  street  at  a  five-mile-an-hour  pace, 
with  little  regard  to  the  order  in  which 
they  proceeded.  They  were  singing,  chat¬ 
tering,  and  shouting,  without  interinissicn  ; 
some  were  even  disputing  with  a  vehe¬ 
mence  that  would  soon  have  led  to  blows 
between  any  other  than  Spanish  soldiers, 
the  most  demonstrative  and  noisy,  but,  in 
the  main,  the  least  quarrelsome  fellows 
alive.  Some  of  them  had  linen  haversacks 
slung  across  their  bodies,  and  ftir  the  most 
part  tolerably  well  stuffed  ;  others  spr  rted 
knapsacks,  and  not  a  few  carried  bundles 
of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  the  addition  ol 
which  to  their  equipment  by  no  means  in¬ 
creased  their  martial  appearance.  Man} 
of  the  bayonets  were  garnished  with  three 
or  four  loaves  of  bread,  stuck  on  like  brown 
beads  upon  a  pin,  to  the  very  point  of  the 
weapon.  Poultry  seemed  to  have  been 
particularly  plentiful  in  the  country  they 
had  been  passing  through,  and  pigs  not 
scarce,  for  five  or  six  well-conditioned 
young  porkers  were  being  conve}ed  along, 
some  after  the  fashion  of  infants  in  arms, 
and  others  by  the  more  usual  means  of  a 
string  tied  to  their  leg,  while  the  direction 
they  were  expected  to  take  was  occasion¬ 
ally  intimated  to  them  by  a  gentle  prvd 
with  a  bayonet.  The  squealing  and  grunt¬ 
ing  of  these  interesting  animals,  the  oaths 
and  chatter  of  the  soldiers,  the  expostula¬ 
tions  of  some  unlucky  ducks  and  bantams 
that  apparently  did  not  find  themselves  par¬ 
ticularly  comfortable  in  the  hands  of  their 
present  owners,  the  shrill  voices  of  the  wo¬ 
men  standing  at  the  doors  of  their  houses, 
and  calling  in  their  children  who  were 
playing  in  the  street,  formed  a  medley  of 
sounds  perfectly  indescribable. 

I  was  not  long  in  learning  that  the  new 
comers  were  a  part  of  the  band  of  Martin 
Zurbano,  or  Barea,  as  he  was  frequently 
called,  from  the  name  of  his  native  place,  a 
village  near  Logrono.  The  plains  of  Vit¬ 


toria  were  just  then  much  infested  by  the 
Carlists,  who  at  night  used  to  occupy  villa¬ 
ges  w  ithin  half  a  mile  of  the  city,  and  even 
come  close  up  to  the  fortification  and  fire 
at  the  sentries.  It  bad  been  thought  that 
this  state  of  affairs  would  afford  Zurbano 
fine  scope  and  opportunity  for  the  peculiar 
style  of  warfare  by  which  he  had  made  him¬ 
self  famous,  a  warfare  of  stratagem  and 
surprise,  and  he  had  accordingly  been  or¬ 
dered  to  march  his  corps  of  free  compan¬ 
ions  to  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Ala- 
va. 

Tw'o  or  three  evenings  later,  upon  enter¬ 
ing  the  cafe  in  the  IMaza  Nueva,  which  was 
a  great  resort  of  the  officers  of  the  garrison, 
my  attention  was  attracted  by  three  per- 
s<;ns,  whose  costume  and  appearance  de¬ 
noted  them  to  belong  to  the  band  of  Zurba¬ 
no.  They  were  seated  at  a  table  with  two 
comrades  of  my  own.  I  joined  the  latter, 
and  was  introduced  in  due  form  totherem- 
wnndante,  Don  Martin  Zurbano,  to  his  son 
Benito,  and  to  one  of  his  officers,  whose 
name  I  now  forget,  a  tall,  heavy-looking 
man,  with  a  sullen,  unprepossessing  coun¬ 
tenance. 

I  Zurbano,  althcugh  then  cnly  a  major  in 
the  army,  or  lieutenant-colonel  of  cuirpos 
francos,  with  five  hundred  men  at  his  com¬ 
mand,  had  alieady,  by  several  daring  ex¬ 
ploits,  made  himself  a  reputation,  and  I 
examined  him  w'ith  some  curiosity.  To 
judge  from  his  appearance,  he  was  about 
forty-five  years  of  age,  perhaps  rather  more, 
but  in  activity  and  strength  I  should  say  he 
was  full  ten  years  younger-  I  have  rarely 
seen  a  man  who  gave  mt  more  the  idea  of 
<  ne  capable  of  undergoing  great  fatigue 
and  hardship.  Ilevas  rather  short  in  sta¬ 
ture,  about  five  fe^t  seven  inches,  1  think  ; 
but  being  some*' hat  round-shouldered,  lie 
appeared  lessdian  that.  In  person  he  was 
spare,  no  siV^rfluous  flesh  about  him,  but 
an  abundance  of  bone  and  sinew.  The 
prevail'i-ig  character  of  his  face,  which  was 
much  tanned  and  weather-beaten,  w  as  one 
of  indomitable  resolution.  His  eyes,  which 
wnJre  gray  and  deep  set,  overhung  by  bushy 
and  projecting  brows,  had  a  quick,  intelli¬ 
gent  expression,  and  at  times,  when  he  was 
not  in  any  way  excited,  almost  a  thoughtful 
one,  but  when  roused — in  action,  for  in- 
.stance — they  gleamed  fiercely.  His  lips 
were  thin  and  usually  compressed,  and  cer¬ 
tain  lines  about  the  mouth  gave  rather  a 
cruel  expression  to  his  face,  but  his  smile 
was  frank,  and  by  no  means  disagreeable. 

I  He  wore  no  beard,  save  a  soldier’s  whisker 
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to  the  bottom  of  the  ear.  Ills  usual,  I  may 
say  his  invariable  costume,  consisted  of  a 
zumara,  or  loose  jacket  of  black  sheep¬ 
skin,  a  scarlet  boina,  or  Basque  cap,  such 
as  the  Carlists  wore,  with  a  large  starlike 
gold  tassel  spreading  over  the  top,  blue  or 
red  overalls,  heavy  boots,  and  long,  jingling, 
Spanish  spurs.  11  is  neck  was  usually  bare ; 
his  gloves  must  have  been  a  very  trifling 
expense  to  him  ;  his  cavalry  sabre  was 
slung  to  a  belt  of  common  black  leather. 
He  had  a  most  unbounded  contempt  for 
what  he  seemed  to  consider  the  fopperies 
of  uniform,  and  always  preferred  the  unmil¬ 
itary,  but  by  no  means  unpicturesque,  dress 
above  described — probably  the  very  same 
he  had  worn  when  a  contrabandista.  Sub¬ 
sequently  to  this,  when  he  had  attained  far 
greater  celebrity  than  at  the  time  I  speak 
of,  and  had  ascended  step  by  step,  and  in 
spite  of  jealousy  and  disfavor,  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  brigade,  it  was  intimated  to  him 
by  the  general  of  the  division  to  which  he 
belonged,  that  it  was  desirable  he  should 
conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  service, 
and  appear  upon  parade  in  the  uniform  of 
his  rank.  1  had  left  Spain  before  that  pe¬ 
riod,  but  I  have  since  had  described  to  me, 
what  I  can  well  imagine,  the  ludicrous  an¬ 
noyance  and  discomfiture  of  Zurbano,  at 
being  compelled  to  abandon  his  usual  ncg- 
lige  garb,  and  don  the  cocked  hat  and  fea¬ 
ther,  ^ald  the  tightly-buttoned  coat,  with 
cuffs  and  collar  stiffened  by  embroidery,  of 
a  Spanish  jeneral’s  costume. 

The  son  of  Zurbano  was  as  remarkable 
in  his  way  as  las  father.  When  1  first  saw 
him,  he  was  nov  sixteen  years  old,  puny 
and  diminutive  foi  Ifis  age,  with  a  little, 
pale,  sickly-looking  face,  very  red  lips, 
large  dark  eyes,  and  a  voice  like  a  woman 
in  a  passion,  always  upon  Jhe  scream.  How 
it  was  that  so  delicate-locf/ing  an  urchin 
managed  to  support  the  hards^ajps  of  a  gue¬ 
rilla  life,  I  cannot  explain  ;  buv  I  suppose 
it  was  his  pluck  and  energy  tha^  carried 
him  through.  Girt  with  a  sword  ntarly  as 
long  as  himself,  carrying  a  light  lance,  and 
perched  upon  a  tall  horse  that  would  luve 
made  a  good  charger  for  a  man  of  twelve 
stone  weight,  he  used  to  gallop  about  at  the 
head  of  his  father’s  cavalry,  then  consisting 
of  some  five-and-twenty  badly  equipped  and 
mounted  lancers,  chiefly  deserters  from  the 
Carlists.  He  was  already  a  cornet  in  the 
Spanish  service,  and  not  sharing  his  father’s 
contempt  for  dress,  he  used  to  come  out  on 
fete  days,  and  other  grand  occasions,  in  a 
most  dapper  uniform,  with  a  broad  silver 
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band  down  the  side  of  his  overalls,  a  close¬ 
ly-fitting  green  jacket,  and  foraging  cap  of 
fanciful  device.  At  such  times  he  put  me 
in  mind  of  one  of  the  smartly-painted  wood¬ 
en  soldiers,  used  as  toys  for  children — not 
that  he  by  any  xwe'dws  played  at  soldiering 
— it  was  right  down  earnest  with  him  ;  and 
one  of  his  father’s  officers  assured  me,  that 
young  Zurbano  had  already  diminished  the 
numbers  of  Don  Carlos’s  army  by  no  less 
than  eleven  men.  If  this  was  true,  I  do 
not  suppose  lie  had  slain  them  all  in  single 
combat — probably  the  majority  were  fugi¬ 
tives  that  he  had  overtaken  and  killed — but 
nevertheless,  he  was  skilful  in  the  use  of  his 
w  eapons  and  management  of  his  horse,  and 
possessed  more  muscular  strength  than  his 
delicate  appearance  indicated.  He  was  a 
blood-thirsty  young  imp.  I  recollect  one 
day,  after  a  skirmish,  we  had  driven  the 
Carlists  out  of  a  village  in  Alava,  and  I 
found  myself  pursuing  a  fellow  who  was 
scampering  in  great  haste  across  a  field.  I 
was  close  to  him,  when  up  came  young 
Zurbano,  swearing  mest  lustily,  in  his 
squealing  tones,  his  lance  down,  and  pre¬ 
paring  to  give  the  poor  devil  his  quietus,  by 
means  of  a  vigorous  “  front  point.”  1  was 
just  in  time  to  turn  his  lance  aside,  and 
then  1  thought  he  would  have  made  a  poke 
at  me,  he  seemed  so  bent  upon  sticking 
somebody.  1  prevailed  upon  him,  however, 
to  spare  the  unlucky  Carlist,  and  he  took 
him  back  as  a  prisoner,  driving  him  before 
him,  and  occasionally  stimulating  his  pro¬ 
gress  by  a  prick  with  his  lance  point. 

Young  Martin,  as  they  used  to  call  him, 
though  his  name  was  Benito,  was  nominally 
in  command  of  his  father’s  cavalry  ;  but  as 
he  w'ould  inevitably  have  led  them  to  de¬ 
struction  had  they  been  left  entirely  to  his 
guidance,  he  had  adjoined  to  him  as  a 
mentor  one  Mecolaldi,  a  very  smart,  gallant 
fellow,  who  subsequently  lost  his  arm  in 
action. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  cfficer 
or  partisan  who  did  so  much  real  damage 
to  the  enemy,  and  was  so  uniformly  suc¬ 
cessful  in  his  undertakings,  as  Zurbano, 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  Carlist 
i^ruggle.  He  united  all  the  qualities  essen¬ 
tial.  to  success  in  a  war  of  that  description  ; 
grea\  personal  bravery  and  presence  of 
mind,  ^  knowledge  of  the  country  in  w  hich 
he  acted,  and  considerable  skill  in  obtaining 
information  and  devising  stratagems.  The 
Carlists,  who  dreaded  him  more  than  any 
other  Christine  chief,  never  considered 
themselves  safe  while  he  was  within  twenty 
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or  thirty  leagues  of  them.  lie  would  ac-  their  respective  cages,  the  bars  being  rep- 
complish  forced  marches  of  a  length  that  resented  by  the  flag  of  truce.  They  were 
appeared  almost  fabulous ;  and  in  an  extra-  very  civil  in  words,  certainly,  but  there 
ordinary  short  time  fall  upon  and  extermi-  was  in  their  voices  and  smiles  a  strange 
nate  some  detachment  of  the  enemy,  cap-  sort  of  expression,  a  kind  of  arricre  pensee^ 
ture  a  valuable  convoy,  or  kidnap  an  officer  as  if  they  were  saying  to  themselves  all  the 
of  rank.  Two  of  his  earlier  exploits,  the  while,  “  IIow  I  should  like  to  be  at  your 
more  remarkable  as  being  achieved  with  a  top-knot.”  At  last  Zurbano  said, 
mere  handful  of  men,  were  the  capture  of  “  Tell  me  the  truth  now.  What  would 
the  Carlist  generals,  Verastegui  and  Itural-  you  do  to  me  if  you  caught  me  ?” 
de.  The  former  was  carried  away  from  “  Oh,  Martin  !”  cried  one  of  the  Car- 
the  very  middle  of  a  Carlist  division  ;  the  lists,  in  a  sort  of  disclaiming  tone,  “  wac?a, 
second  was  taken  out  of  his  house,  situated  nada — nothing  at  all.  Prisionero  solamen- 
in  the  heart  of  the  enemy’s  country,  five-  te,  nada  mas — keep  you  prisoner,  and  treat 
and-twenty  miles  from  the  Christino  lines,  you  well.” 

Zurbano  was  very  proud  of  this  latter  feat.  Zurbano  gave  an  indescribable  sort  of 
He  had  his  portrait  painted  about  that  time,  chuckle,  and  poured  forth  a  string  of  excla- 
with  a  forage  cap  on  his  head,  which  he  mations,  more  remarkable  for  energy  than 
had  taken  from  Ituralde  as  a  sort  of  me-  elegance.  Friend  Martin  was  at  times  not 
inento  or  trophy  of  the  affair.  On  the  pic-  very  choice  in  his  vocabulary,  1  must  cou¬ 
ture,  round  the  cap,  was  the  inscription,  fess. 

**  Bi)ina  cojida  a  Ituralde'* — cap  taken  “I  know  better  than  that,”  said  he, 
from  Ituralde.  The  6o//ia  itself  hung  above  “and  I  have  only  one  request  to  make  :  if 
the  ■  portrait  in  his  quarters  at  Vittoria.  ever  you  take  me  alive,  light  a  fire,  and 
When  complimented  on  exploits  of  this  na-  roast  me  at  it.” 

ture,  he  would  say  little  or  nothing  in  re-  The  Carlists  of  course  laughed,  and  e.x- 
ply,  for  he  was  a  man  of  very  few  words,  claimed  vehemently  against  such  an  idea ; 
but  his  face  would  light  up  with  a  smile  of  but  if  they  had  caught  him,  I  doubt  whether 
satisfaction  and  self-approval.  On  the  they  would  have  treated  him  much  better 
other  hand,  he  was  very  careless  of  the  than  he  requested  them  to  do. 
honors  which  Spanish  military  men  usually  To  a  man  of  Zurbano’s  impetuous  char- 
prize  ;  refused  decorations  that  were  offer-  acter  and  active  habits,  illness  was  of  course 
ed  to  him,  and  never  wore  the  galones,  or  a  dreadful  calamity.  Once,  at  Vittoria,  he 
lace  stripes  upon  the  coat-cuff,  that  mark  had  an  attack  of  a  painful  malady,  and 
the  rank  of  field-officers  in  Spain.  while  it  lasted  I  went  two  or  three  times  to 

The  terror  with  which  Zurbano  inspired  see  him.  He  was  obliged  to  keep  his  bed, 
the  Carlists  was  only  to  be  equalled  by  their  and  used  to  lie  cursing  and  swearing  “  at 
detestation  of  him.  “  El  infame  Barea,"  no  allowance,”  and  grinding  his  teeth,  not 
as  they  used  to  call  him,  would  have  met  so  much  with  the  suffering  lie  endured,  as 
but  skimp  measure  of  mercy  had  he  fallen  with  impatience  at  being  compelled  to  re- 
inlo  their  hands.  main  idle,  instead  of  mounting  his  horse, 

I  recollect  on  one  occasion  a  flag  of  truce  and  sallying  forth  d  perseguir  los  facciocos. 
went  out  to  a  village  a  few  miles  from  Vit-  I  do  not  think  he  was  ever  comfortable  ex- 
toria.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  an  ex-  cept  when  he  was  rampaging  about  the 
change  of  prisoners,  which  was  likely  to  country  with  his  little  band  of  desperadoes, 
occupy  some  short  time,  and  Zurbano  and  seeking  whom  he  might  devour, 
a  few  other  officers  accompanied  it  for  the  His  “A  ellos  !”  or  “  At  them  !”  when  he 
ride’s  sake,  and  to  have  a  chat  with  the  caught  a  view  of  the  Carlists,  was  as  hearty 
facciosos,  as  they  said.  While  the  prison-  and  inspiriting  as  the  sound  of  a  trumpet, 
ers  were  being  told  off  and  identified,  we  And  off  he  would  go,  always  the  first,  spur- 
went  into  a  house  with  some  Carlist  offi-  ring  his  Andalusian,  and  waving  his  heavy 
cers,  who  were  very  polite,  and  offered  us  sabre,  while  the  Carlists  would  sing  out, 
refreshment,  which  we  accepted,  in  return  Demonio  !  Barea  !"  and  run  like  mad. 
giving  them  cigars,  for  good  tobacco  was  a  He  was  always  eager  to  get  to  close  quar- 
scirce  luxury  in  Charles  the  Fifth’s  coun-  ters — always  for  a  charge  in  preference  to 
try.  Zurbano  got  talking  and  joking  with  the  long-shot  work  which  some  of  the  Span- 
the  Carlists,  in  the  sort  of  tone  in  which  a  ish  troops  are  so  fond  of.  He  used  to  get 
wolf  and  mastiff*  might  be  supposeff  to  jest  o.ff*  his  horse,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
with  each  other  from  between  the  bars  of  infantry,  and  dash  up  to  the  assault  of  a 
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parapet  or  position  without  wasting  a  car- 
Iridore.  He  irot  his  share  of  wounds  bv  ex- 

O  ^  •  •  •  *' 

posing  himself  as  he  did,  it  is  wonderful  he 
lasted  the  war  out. 

In  1831),  the  burning  of  the  crops  in  the 
Carlist  portion  of  the  province  of  Alava,  was 
intrusted  to  him,  and  in  accomplishing  it 
he  received  a  wound  that  for  some  time 
threatened  to  prove  fatal.  The  shot  was 
fired  from  a  window  in  the  village  of  Ga- 
marra,  where  a  skirmish  was  going  on,  by 
a  Carlist  officer,  who  was  afterwards  point¬ 
ed  out  to  me  in  the  south  of  France,  and 
who  received  promotion,  I  was  told,  for  the 
exploit. 

It  has  been  often  asserted  of  late  that  Zur- 
bano  had  been  a  robl  er  before  the  war. 

“  The  old  robber  of  La  Rioja,”  said  Narva¬ 
ez,  the  other  day,  when  speaking  of  a  more 
useful  soldier  than  ever  crossed  his  own 
saddle.  I  do  not  affirm  that  Zurbano  had 
never  been  a  robber,  but  I  may  mention  en 
that  although  I  had  many  opportu¬ 
nities  while  in  Spain  of  hearing  details  of 
his  life,  and  met  with  more  than  one  person 
who  had  known  him  almost  from  boyhood, 

I  never  heard  it  said  that  he  had  been  any 
thing  worse  than  a  smuggler.  That  he  did 
not  deny,  and  has  himself  pointed  out  to  me 
mountains  over  which  he  had  passed,  as  he 
said,  many  a  profitable  convoy.  Contra- 
bandista  or  salteador,  smuggler  or  highway¬ 
man,  it  will  perhaps  be  urged,  there  is  little 
difference — arcades  ambo.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  however,  that  in  Spain  smug¬ 
gling  is  a  profession,  and  that  those  who  ex¬ 
ercise  it  are  looked  upon  by  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  population  as  very  fine  fellows, 
and  exceedingly  useful  members  of  society, 
who  carry  their  heads  as  high,  and  hold 
themselves  for  as  honorable  men  as  the 
best.  Another  accusation  that  has  been 
brought  against  Don  Martin  is,  that  he  has 
enriched  himself  during  the  war,  and  must 
therefore  be  a  rogue.  The  inference  is  by 
no  means  an  inevitable  one.  Zurbano  is  a 
man  of  frugal  and  inexpensive  habits,  the 
pay  of  his  rank  is  good,  and,  moreover,  he 
had  opportunities  of  making  money  in  a  tol¬ 
erably  legitimate  manner — for  war-time, 
that  is  to  say.  When  I  knew  him,  he  was 
allowed  to  raise  contributions  in  certain 
Carlist  districts,  for  the  payment  of  his  free 
corps,  and  for  various  expenses,  such  as 
equipment,  spies,  and  other  matters.  To 
get  the  information  concerning  the  enemy’s 
movements,  essential  to  the  carrying  on  of 
his  expeditions  and  ambuscades,  he  was 
obliged  to  have  numerous  agents  and  to  pay 


them  well.  All  sorts  of  persons  used  to 
visit  him,  peasants,  muleteers,  charcoal- 
burners,  wood-cutters,  bringing  intelligence 
that  was  often  paid  for  at  a  very  high  rate. 
Of  course  he  used  to  bleed  the  Carlist  purs¬ 
es  pretty  freely  when  he  could. 

I  remember  once  starting  with  him  and 
his  partida  about  midnight,  and  crossing 
the  country  for  several  hours  in  profound 
darkness  and  perfect  silence.  Just  as  morn¬ 
ing  dawned,  we  debouched  upon  a  high 
road,  and  setting  off  at  a  smart  pace,  in  less 
than  five  minutes  we  entered  the  town  of 
Salvatierra.  Zurbano  rode  straight  to  the 
house  of  the  alcade,  dismounted  and  darted 
up  stairs.  The  nest  was  literally  warm,  but 
the  bird  had  flown.  He  caught  one  of  the 
rc"idores,  however,  and  made  him  disburse. 
After  a  short  delay,  and  with  a  most  piteous 
face,  the  poor  fellow  handed  over  a  small 
bag  of  gold  ounces,  which  he  had  probably 
collected  amongst  the  inhabitants.  In  this, 
and  other  ways,  much  money  must  have 
passed  through  Zurbano’s  hands,  and  some 
little  of  it  may  have  stuck  to  his  fingers; 
but  he  is  not  one  of  those  who,  having  be¬ 
gun  the  war  with  nothing,  can  now  afford 
to  give  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  a  palace, 
and  spend  more  than  as  many  dollars  on  a 
fete. 

No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  Zurbano’s 
wary  character,  will  suspect  him  of  having 
voluntarily  made  his  late  abortive  attempt 
to  revolutionize  Spain.  There  can  be  lit¬ 
tle  doubt  that  he  was  implicated  in  some 
way  or  other  in  the  Prim  conspiracy,  and 
when,  after  the  discovery  of  that  plot,  he 
was  commanded  to  repair  to  Santander,  he 
saw  in  the  order  a  desire  to  get  him  out  of 
his  own  province,  where  he  was  popular,  in 
order  to  ship  him  comfortably  off  to  keep 
Prim  company  in  some  colonial  prison.  Or 
perhaps  when  they  had  got  him  out  of  La 
Rioja,  they  would  have  shot  him  at  once, 
for  his  known  attachment  to  Espartero 
would  always  render  him  an  object  of  dis¬ 
trust  to  the  present  rulers  of  Spain.  He 
saw  that  he  must  either  run  or  fight  for  it, 
and  preferred  at  least  attempting  the  latter 
before  adopting  the  former  course. 

The  discovery  of  the  recent  conspiracy 
in  the  Peninsula  is  owing  to  a  man,  who, 
although  his  name  be  less  known  in  Eng¬ 
land  than  that  of  the  daring  guerilla  chief 
to  whom  the  preceding  sketches  refer,  is 
nevertheless  a  far  more  remarkable  and  un¬ 
common  person.  I  allude  to  the  present 
gefe  politico ^  ox  political  chief  at  Madrid, 
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Don  Eugenio  de  Aviraneta,  a  Biscayan  by  yond  conception  great.  Aviraneta  had  to 
birth,  and  who  at  a  very  early  age  found  leave  Bayonne  and  repair  to  Pau. 
himself  taking  an  active  part  in  the  wars  Before  he  had  been  many  days  at  the  lat- 
and  revolutions  of  his  country.  During  the  ter  place,  he  received  orders  from  Madrid 
war  of  Independence,  he  was  the  secretary  to  return  to  Bayonne,  which  he  did,  hut 
and  companion  of  the  Empecinado,  and  found  his  labors  so  much  impeded  in  vari- 
shared  most  of  the  dangers,  triumphs,  and  ous  ways  that  he  again  left  the  town,  intend- 
vicissitudes,  of  that  bold  and  successful  I  ing  to  make  Perpignan  the  centre  of  his 
partisan.  In  1823,  he  again  buckled  on  I  operations,  which  at  that  time  were  direct- 
the  harness,  and  took  the  field  against  the  1  ed  to  no  less  an  end  than  that  of  bringing 
united  French  and  Ilealista  armies,  and  the  civil  war  to  a  termination  by  fomenting 
upon  the  struggle  terminating  unfortunate-  divisions  among  the  Carlists,  and  strength- 
ly  for  the  constitutional  cause,  he  escaped  ening  the  wish  for  peace  that  was  already 
with  great  difficulty,  travelling  half  over  cherished  by  many  of  that  party.  But  the 
Spain  on  miileback,  disguised  as  a  peasant  very  nature  of  Aviraneta’s  mission,  which 
or  fruit-seller.  This  closed  his  military  ca-  required  the  greatest  secresy,  was  an  obsta- 
reer,  and  in  what  manner  he  passed  the  cle  to  his  success.  Every  body  suspected 
next  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  life  I  am  un-  him  ;  he  found  opposition  and  impediments 
able  to  say ;  but  it  appears  that  he  was  not  on  all  sides.  Meanwhile  the  ministry  had 
lost  sight  of,  or  at  any  rate  forgotten,  by  been  changed;  Pizarro  was  out;  and  at 
certain  persons  who  were  acquainted  with  last  Aviraneta  returned  to  Madrid  in  disgust, 
his  peculiar  aptitude  for  political  intrigue,  and  settled  down  into  his  former  quiet  mode 
On  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  he  was  one  of  life,  leaving  his  enterprise  unaccom- 
of  those  who  exerted  their  talents  and  ener-  plished. 

gies  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  liberal  cause  One  ministry  succeeded  another — they 
in  Spain  ;  but  he  had  again  retired  from  the  all  have  their  turn  in  Spain — and  at  last,  at 
scene,  and  in  the  spring  of  1837,  was  liv-  the  close  of  18^18,  Pizarro  came  in  again, 
ing  unnoticed  at  Madrid,  when  Don  Carlos  He  sent  for  Aviraneta,  and  asked  him  if  he 
made  his  celebrated  expedition  into  Arra-  would  return  to  Bayonne  and  work  out  the 
gon,  at  the  head  of  the  larger  portion  of  his  plan  he  had  formed  for  spreading  disunion 
army.  The  queen’s  government  was  in  in  the  Carlist  camp,  a  plan  that  he  had  par- 
great  alarm ;  it  was  suspected  that  a  rising  tially  communicated  to  Pizarro  a  year  and 
of  the  Ciirlists  in  the  interior  of  Spain  was  a  half  previously,  and  which  had  then  been 
preparing,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  get  thought  well  of  by  that  minister.  Aviran- 
a  key  to  this  conspiracy.  The  then  minis-  eta,  who  is  a  man  of  indefatigable  activity 
ter,  Pio  Pita  Pizarro,  discovered  by  some  of  mind  and  body,  set  out  at  once  for  Bay- 
intercepied  papers  that  Bayonne  was  one  of  onne,  and  arrived  there  on  the  5th  of  Jan- 
the  chief  points  at  which  the  plot  was  brew-  uary,  1839. 

ing.  lie  sent  a  confidential  person  to  Avi-  And  now  began  a  series  of  intrigues  and 
raneta,  exposed  to  him  the  state  of  affairs,  stratagems,  and  Machiavelian  manoeuvres, 
and  asked  him  if  he  were  willing  to  go  to  devised  with  an  ingenuity,  followed  up  and 
Bayonne,  and  endeavor  to  discover  the  plans  executed  with  a  skill  and  success,  that  have 
and  projects  of  the  conspirators.  Aviraneta  rarely  been  surpassed,  or  perhaps  equalled, 
agreed  to  do  so,  started  at  once  for  France,  and  that  were  unquestionably  a  very  prom- 
and  had  already  commenced  his  anti-Car-  inent  cause  of  the  termination  of  the  war  in 
list  researches  and  manoeuvres,  when  he  the  Basque  provinces  of  Spain.  Taking 
was  ordered  by  the  French  authorities  to  advantage  of  the  wish  for  peace  that  had 
leave  Bayonne.  He  applied  to  the  Spanish  sprung  up  amongst  the  soldiers  of  the  Pre¬ 
consul  to  obtain  him  permission  to  remain  tender,  Aviraneta  did  all  in  his  power  to 
there,  but  strange  to  say,  although  he  had  strengthen  it  by  means  of  skilful  agents  in 
credentials  as  romisario  de  gucrra,  or  com-  the  Carlist  camp,  which  agents  were  very 
rnissioner  at  war,  from  the  ministry  at  Ma-  numerous,  and  of  both  sexes.  He  also  wrote 
drid,  and  although  he  had  showed  these  to  supposititious  lettersand  proclamations  from 
the  consul,  that  functionary  refused  to  as-  Spanish  and  Basque  priests  and  farmers, 
fiist  him.  The  confusion  then  existing  in  advocating  peace,  in  terms  adapted  to  the 
Spain,  and  the  want  of  unity  and  homogen-  understandings  of  the  peasants  and  soldiers 
eity  in  the  whole  of  the  government  and  in-  for  whose  perusal  they  were  intended, 
etitutions  of  that  singular  country,  were  be-  These  papers  he  caused  to  be  printed,  and 

found  means  to  distribute  by  many  thou- 
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sands  throughout  Navarre  and  Biscay,  at 
the  same  time  tliat  lie  adopted  most  origi¬ 
nal  and  admirably  devised  measures  for  set¬ 
ting  the  generals  and  advisers  of  Don  Car¬ 
los  by  the  ears.  Tliey  were  already  divided 
into  two  parties,  the  fanatics  and  the  mod¬ 
erates,  mutually  bating  and  fearing  each 
other,  and  Avirancta  knew  well  how  to 
stimulate  and  augment  that  hate  and  fear. 
The  interest  of  these  affairs  is  considerably 
gone  by  in  England,  and  even  in  Spain, 
where  to-day’s  revolutions  and  changes  leave 
men  but  small  time  to  think  of  those  that 
occurred  yesterday.  Nevertheless,  one  of 
the  levers  employed  by  Arivaneta  to  over¬ 
turn  the  Carlist  party,  was  so  singular  in  its 
nature,  is  so  little  known,  and  conveys  so 
good  an  idea  of  the  foresight,  invention,  and 
genius  of  the  man,  that  I  will  here  give  his 
own  account  of  it,  taken  from  a  memoir 
which  will  presently  be  alluded  to  more  at 
length. 

“  Having  now  discovered,”  he  says,  “  the 
weak  point  by  which  the  rebellion  might  be 
mortally  wounded,  I  drew  up  my  plan.  1 
supposed  the  existence  of  a  secret  society 
at  Madrid,  having  an  agent  at  Bayonne, 
employed  to  direct  and  promote  in  the  Car-' 
list  camp  the  objects  of  the  association.  I 
represented  Maroto  and  his  clique  as  affili¬ 
ated  to  the  said  society,  Maroto  himself  be¬ 
ing  president  of  the  principle  triangle  in  the 
north  of  Spain  ;  various  triangles  or  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  society  being  supposed  to  exist 
amongst  the  factious  battalions  and  the  chief 
inhabitants  of  the  Carlist  districts.  I  com¬ 
posed  a  synoptical  table,  a  sphere  by  which 
to  decipher  the  signs  and  hieroglyphics  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  official  correspondence,  the 
whole  written  upon  Spanish  paper,  with 
printed  headings,  and  adorned  with  two 
magnificent  seals  ;  in  short,  with  all  the  at¬ 
tributes  necessary  to  prevent  the  least 
doubt  arising  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
documents  or  the  reality  of  such  an  associ¬ 
ation. 

“  In  the  correspondence  between  the 
head-quarters  of  the  society  at  Madrid,  and 
its  Bayonne  agent,  appeared  the  whole  plan 
of  a  conspiracy  in  the  Carlist  camp,  duly 
concerted  and  arranged,  and  of  which  the 
result  was  to  be  the  termination  of  the  war. 
Maroto,  as  president  of  the  chief  triangle  of 
the  north,  was  manager  of  the  scheme  for 
getting  rid  of  Don  Carlos  and  proclaiming 
moderate  principles  in  lieu  of  those  of  abso¬ 
lutism.  The  instructions  emanated  from 
the  Directory  at  Madrid,  and  were  put  into 
execution  by  Maroto  and  his  subordinates. 


The  shooting  of  the  Carlist  generals  at  Es- 
tella,  in  February  1839, and  other  important 
events  that  occurred  about  that  time,  all 
appeared  by  this  simulated  correspondence 
to  have  been  planned  and  arranged  by  the 
conspirators.  This  famous  set  of  papers 
was  subsequently  designated,  in  all  my  com¬ 
munications,  by  the  name  of  the  Shnancas. 

“  By  the  beginning  of  April  all  was  ready, 
but  the  most  difficult  and  important  part  of 
the  work  had  yet  to  be  accomplished.  It 
was  necessary  to  get  the  Simancas  safely 
conveyed  to  Don  Carlos,  as  proceeding  from 
a  Carlist  source.  A  Christine  would  have 
been  suspected,  perhaps  found  out:  I  was 
afraid  to  trust  to  a  bribed  Carlist ;  only  a 
well-paid  foreigner  was  suitable  for  such  a 
mission,  which,  moreover,  required  extreme 
coolness  and  sagacity.  At  last,  and  after 
much  trouble,  my  principal  confidant  point¬ 
ed  out  to  me  a  Frenchman  who  was  a  Car- 
list  agent.  I  got  acquainted  with  this  per¬ 
son  and  sounded  him,  found  him  possessed 
of  the  needful  qualities,  and,  by  dint  of 
promises  and  presents,  made  him  entirely 
mine.” 

By  means  of  the  agent  whom  he  had 
made  his  own,  as  he  says,  this  Spanish 
Fouchc  forwarded  intimation  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  |)lot  to  the  apostolic  or  fanatic  section 
of  the  Carlist  party,  as  coming  from  a  zeal¬ 
ous  French  legitimatist,  who  was  too  much 
suspected  and  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
police  to  be  able  to  communicate  with  them 
personally.  The  two  Carlist  colonels,  Lanz 
and  Soroa,  the  latter  of  whom  was  at  one 
time  governor  of  Irun,  and  celebrated  for 
his  cruelty  and  furious  fanaticism,  were  the 
first  to  whom  a  communication  was  made, 
and  the  thing  was  broken  to  them  in  so  na- 
tural  a  manner,  and  the  ultra-Carlists  w'ere 
already  so  suspicious  of  Maroto,  and  appre¬ 
hensive  of  treachery  on  his  part,  that  they 
swallowed  the  bait  at  once,  and  begged  for 
specimens  of  the  correspondence  of  the  se¬ 
cret  society  in  question.  These  specimens 
were  forwarded,  and  so  skilfully  and  plausi¬ 
bly  had  the  whole  scheme  been  combined, 
that  the  fictitious  documents,  instead  of 
leading  to  the  detection  of  the  imposture, 
fully  convinced  those  who  saw  them  of  the 
existence  of  the  alleged  plot. 

The  first  thought  of  the  astounded  ultras, 
who  immediately  held  a  junta  or  meet¬ 
ing  at  Tolosa,  was  to  assassinate  Maroto, 
but  on  deliberation  they  decided  to  get  po- 
session  of  the  proofs,  at  any  price,  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  then  bring  him  to  a  court- 
martial.  The  Pretender  was  informed 
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of  the  important  discovery,  and,  with  his 
friends  of  the  apostolical  party,  at  once  en¬ 
tered  into  a  counter  conspiracy  against 
Maroto,  whom  he  was  afraid  to  attack 
openly,  on  account  of  the  latter’s  influence 
with  the  army. 

Confusion  and  mistrust  were  the  result 
of  all  this.  Aviraneta  kept  up  the  excite¬ 
ment  and  suspicion  for  some  time,  amus¬ 
ing  Don  Carlos  and  his  partisans  by  prom¬ 
ises  and  inventories  of  the  Simancas,  but 
it  was  only  on  the  fifth  of  August,  when 
he  thought  things  were  ripe  for  an  explo¬ 
sion,  that  he  sent  the  forged  papers  to  To- 
losa,  where,  they  were  delivered  to  the 
Pretender’s  minister,  Marco  del  Pont,  who 
gave  a  receipt  for  the  same,  of  which  a 
facsimile  was  appended  to  Aviraneta’s  un¬ 
published  memoir.  The  crumbling  to 
pieces  of  the  Car  list  cause  was  now  very 
rapid.  Maroto,  finding  himself  in  danger 
of  his  life  from  the  fanatical  party,  and 
conspired  against  even  by  Don  Carlos  him¬ 
self,  while  his  own  soldiers  were  destitute, 
half-naked,  and  discontented,  and  the 
queen’s  troops  were  pressing  him  hard, 
threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  numerous 
and  popular  party  in  the  Basque  provinces 
that  was  thirsting  for  peace,  and  the  con¬ 
vention  of  Bergara  was  the  almost  imme¬ 
diate  result. 

Aviraneta  was  not  destined  to  receive 
much  reward,  at  least  immediately,  for  the 
large  share  which  he  had  taken  in  the 
pacification  of  .his  country.  He  appears 
always  to  have  been  an  object  of  distrust 
and  dislike  to  Espartero,  and  within  a  very 
few  months  after  the  restoration  of  peace 
to  Spain  he  was  arrested  in  Arragon  by  or¬ 
der  of  that  general,  thrown  into  prison, 
and  threatened  with  a  firing  party.  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  him,  intelligence  of  his  captivity 
was  conveyed  to  the  Queen  Regent  at 
Madrid,  and  she  immediately  despatched 
a  courier  with  orders  for  his  release.  He 
went  to  France,  where  Christina  was,  short¬ 
ly  afterwards,  also  obliged  to  take  refuge. 
Before  proceeding  to  Paris  she  sent  for 
Aviraneta,  who  had  an  interview  with  her 
at  Marseilles. 

Whilst  in  exile  at  Toulouse,  during  the 
winter  of  1840-1,  Aviraneta  prepared  for 
publication  his  famous  “  Memoria,”  or 
“  Account  of  the  plans  and  operations  that 
had  been  put  in  execution  for  the  annihi¬ 
lation  of  the  rebellion  in  the  north  of 
Spain.”  He  had  it  printed,  but  subse¬ 
quently  resolved  to  defer  the  publication, 
as  he  considered  that,  besides  compromis¬ 


ing  in  various  ways  many  of  his  friends 
and  former  agents,  it  would  have  rendered 
his  own  return  to  Spain  more  than  ever 
impossible,  so  long  as  the  then  existing  or¬ 
der  of  things  lasted.  The  notes  to  the  me¬ 
moir  in  question,  and  the  documentary 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  what  he  advances  in 
it,  I  have  myself  seen,  and  they  are  in  the 
highest  degree  curious,  including  letters 
from  Marco  del  Pont,  dated  up  to  the  very 
last  day  of  the  Pretender’s  stay  in  Spain, 
imploring  aid  to  enable  Don  Carlos  to  pass 
secretly  through  France  into  Catalonia, 
from  the  supposed  French  legitimalist,  who 
was  all  the  while  no  other  than  his  deadly 
enemy,  Aviraneta.  Subsequently,  either 
with  Aviraneta’s  permission,  or,  as  I  sus¬ 
pect,  by  the  indiscretion  of  a  friend,  ex¬ 
tracts  of  the  ”  Memoria”  found  iheir  way 
into  a  Madrid  paper,  and  no  better  pr(X)f 
could  be  adduced  of  the  importance  of  the 
services  rendered  by  its  author  to  the 
queen’s  cause,  than  the  fury  with  which 
their  revelation  inspired  the  Carlists.  The 
legitimatist  papers  both  French  and  Spanish 
were  rabid  in  their  denunciations  of  the 
infernal  plot,  as  they  termed  it,  of  its 
framer,  and  of  the  vile  and  diabolical  means 
by  which  its  success  had  been  insured. 

In  the  spring  of  1841,  Aviraneta  having 
left  Toulouse  for  Bayonne,  was  seized  upon 
at  the  latter  place  by  the  French  authori¬ 
ties,  and  packed  off  to  Switzerland.  In 
order  to  prevent  his  passing  through  Tou¬ 
louse,  where  it  appears  he  was  suspected 
of  carrying  on  some  political  intrigue,  the 
police  sent  him  round  by  way  of  Moulins, 
a  journey  of  five  hundred  miles  or  more. 
He  took  up  his  abode  at  Geneva,  and  re¬ 
mained  there  between  two  and  three  years, 
expelled  from  France,  and  in  danger  of  his 
life  if  he  returned  to  Spain,  inadmissible 
in  Italy,  where  he  would  have  been  imme¬ 
diately  pounced  upon  as  an  anti-Carlist 
conspirator.  He  felt  this  exile  very  bitter¬ 
ly,  and  did  not  even  take  the  trouble,  ex¬ 
cept  in  one  or  two  instances,  to  reply  to 
the  numerous  attacks  made  on  him  by  the 
French  and  Spanish  press. 

“  For  the  moment,”  he  wrote  to  me  once 
in  a  letter  from  Geneva,  “  my  enemies  tri¬ 
umph  ;  but  patience  !  I  am  not  yet  dead. 
My  day  may  come.” 

And  come  it  has  at  last,  for  the  post  he 
occupies  is  a  high  and  important  one.  If 
the  permanence  of  the  Moderado  party  in 
ptiwer  depends  on  the  discovery  of  the  con¬ 
spiracies  that  may  be  formed  against  them, 
their  tenure  is  good.  The  same  talents 
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that  enabled  Aviraneta  to  carry  on  a  con-  a  dozen  political  men  in  Spain,  who  have 
spiracy  with  small  means,  and  under  most  not,  at  least  once  or  twice,  turned  their 
difficult  and  disadvantageous  circum-  coats  in  order  to  fill  their  pockets,  and  had 
stances,  will  in  all  probability,  enable  him  Aviraneta  chosen  to  follow  the  example  so 
to  discover  plots  against  himself  and  his  abundantly  given  him,  and  trim  his  sail  to 
friends.  His  knowledge  of  human  nature  each  breeze  that  blew,  there  can  be  little 
and  skill  in  the  choice  of  agents,  were  sur-  doubt  he  might  have  come  in  for  a  very 
prisingly  manifested  in  the  transactions  large  share  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  pos- 
precedingthe  treaty  of  Bergara,  where,  out  sessed  as  he  is,  and  as  even  his  greatest  en- 
of  the  large  number  of  persons  he  employ-  emies  allow  him  to  be,  of  talents  of  a  very 
ed,  not  one  was  found  to  betray  him  ;  and  rare  and  peculiar  class.  It  is  only  fair  to 
had  he  not  himself  revealed  it,  the  Carlists  assume  therefore,  that  he  did  not  choose 
might  to  this  day  have  remained  ignorant  to  apply  those  talents  to  so  selfish  a  use, 
whence  came  the  blow  that  so  largely  con-  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he  will 
tributed  to  the  ruin  of  their  cause.  employ  them  equally  well,  now  that  fortune, 

I  have  now  lying  before  me  a  lithographed  by  placing  him  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
"portrait  of  Aviraneta,  a  most  exact  and  wheel,  has  given  him  a  more  ample  field  for 
characteristic  likeness.  The  large  hooked-  their  exercise.  There  are  probably  few 
nos6  and  somewhat  projecting  under  lip  men  living  more  likely  to  play  an  import- 
would  give  him  a  slight  resemblance  to  ant  part  upon  the  turbulent  stage  of  Span- 
Ferdinand  VII.,  did  not  a  high  massive  ish  politics, 
forehead,  and  the  expression  of  the  face, 
which  indicates  acuteness  joined  to  en¬ 
ergy  and  moral  courage,  differ  widely  _ 

from  those  of  the  late  King  of  Spain. 

There  is  a  slight  squint  in  one  of  his  eyes, 

which,  however,  takes  away  nothing  from  cliMPSES  OF  THE  PAGEANT  OF 
the  penetrating  expression  of  that  feature.  datitrf 

As  a  companion,  Aviraneta  is  of  easy  and  LITE 

pleasant  intercourse,  good-humored,  and  From  Fraser’s  Magazine. 

often  amusing,  possessed  of  a  large  fund  ^  - 

of  general  knowledge  and  information. 

He  is  a  great  reader,  and  his  tastes  are  A  beautiful  and  instructive  article — probably 
generally  simple  and  unostentatious.  When  from  the  same  pen  which  wrote  the  “  Advan- 
at  Geneva,  he  used  to  pass  much  of  his  t^ges  of  Literature,”  published’ by  us,  some 

time  fishing  in  the  lake  a  peaceable  oc-  time  since,  and  so  universally  admired. — Ed. 
cupation  enough  for  a  conspirator.  He 

must  be  now  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  Every  body  has  read  the  Lectures  which 
old,  his  mental  faculties  fresh  and  vigorous,  Frederic  Schlegel  delivered  in  Vienna  du- 
although  his  bodily  health  has  become  ring  the  winter  of  1812.  Clever,  rapid, 
somewhat  impaired  within  the  last  five  sparkling,  they  give  a  pleasing  view  of 
years.  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  that 

The  possession  of  that  rare  virtue  of  solicit  our  curiosity  or  charm  our  taste, 
public  men,  consistency,  cannot  be  denied  His  object,  as  he  states  it,  was  to  present  a 
to  Aviraneta.  He  has  at  all  times  been  general  survey  of  the  development  of  the 
the  steadfast  enemy,  alike  of  despotism,  spirit  of  literature,  among  the  illustrious 
and  of  what  he  conceives  to  be,  too  great  people  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  with  a 
a  degree  of  liberty.  In  Q,ueen  Christina  special  reference  to  the  influence  of  intel- 
he  considered  he  had  found  a  supporter  of  lectual  exertion  upon  the  national  economy 
the  principles  to  which  he  inclines,  and  in  of  life  and  character.  His  definition  of  lit- 
good  fortune  and  bad  he  has  ever  been  her  erature  is  comprehensive.  It  embraces 
stanch  adherent.  That  his  own  profit  or  every  art  and  science  that  bears  any  rela- 
advantage  has  not  been  his  aim  in  the  tion  to  the  wants,  the  endowments,  or  the 
active  part  he  has  taken  in  Spanish  affairs,  hopes  of  men  ;  of  these,  poetry  forms  one 
appears  probable,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  chief  members.  The  kindred  art  of 
of  his  only  possessing  a  very  small  com-  narration,  or  history,  follows ;  then  come 
petency,  scarcely  indeed  to  be  called  one,  all  the  higher  influences  of  pure  reason  and 
which  he  derives  from  some  inconsiderable  intellect,  under  whatever  aspect  manifested, 
estates  in  Biscay.  There  are  scarcely  half  if  only  they  tend  towards  the  elevation  of 
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the  human  family;  and,  lastly,  eloquence  the  visible  soul;  and  as  the  word.  Let 
and  wit.  The  force,  the  freshness,  the  there  he  lights  hail  breathed  a  lustre,  and 
taste  with  which  he  fills  up  the  outline,  are  beauty  and  warmth,  over  the  landscape  of 
familiar  to  every  reader.  Perhaps  it  has  Nature,  so  the  word, /if/ Merc 
sometimes  been  apparent  to  the  reflective  shed  effulgence  and  joy  over  all  the  scene- 
eye,  that  his  site  is  too  extensive  for  a  sin-  ry  of  the  mind  It  was  the  bloom  rising 
gle  architect  to  cover.  His  acquirements,  from  the  ground  and  filling  the  air  with 
though  various  and  deep,  were  scarcely  fragrance.  It  will  not  be  forgotten,  that 
sufficient  to  give  him  the  complete  mastery  Adam  was  endued  with  speech  in  his  soli- 
over  a  series  of  subjects  so  diversified.  lie  tary  state,  and  before  the  creation  of  Eve. 
has  accordingly  laid  himself  open,  in  some  Is  not  this  a  wonderful  thought?  Who 
places,  to  attack.  To  borrow  a  metaphor  does  not  travel  back  into  the  morning  of 
from  military  affairs,  one  might  say,  his  line  creation  and  behold  the  scene?  There,  in 
of  fortification  was  so  vast,  that  his  defen-  the  centre  of  Paradise,  amid  all  that  was 
ces,  ingenious  and  powerful  as  they  are,  lovely  in  color  and  majestic  in  form,  stood 
would  not  be  able  to  resist,  in  every  point,  the  breathing,  the  exulting  father  of  man- 
the  fierce  assault  of  a  vehement  and  hostile  kind.  If  he  hung  enamored  over  his  own 
criticism.  shadow,  reflected  upon  those  clear  foun- 

The  spirit  that  animates  him  is  the  spirit  tains,  did  he  not  listen  to  the  shadow  of  his 
of  a  hero.  He  asserts,  with  uncompromis-  voice  rolling  in  all  its  softening  music  down 
ing  zeal,  the  supremacy  of  literature  among  the  dark  arches  of  cedar  and  fig-tree 
the  powers  and  splendors  of  the  world,  boughs?  And  how  must  his  cheek  have 
This  alone  survives  the  storms  and  outlives  flushed  with  strange  emotion  when,  along 
the  shipwreck  of  empire  and  fortune.  It  those  consecrated  shades,  was  heard  a  voice 
is  the  pen  of  Thucydides  that  preserves  the  still  sweeter  answering  to  his  own,  and  the 
war  of  Peloponnesus;  it  is  the  stage  of  first  accents  of  human  sympathy  and  ten- 
ASschylus  that  exhibits  the  Persian  over-  derness  broke  over  the  garden  of  the  world  ! 
throw ;  it  is  the  hand  of  Spenser  that  keeps  We  dare  not  dream  of  what  visions  of  mag- 
the  sword  of  chivalry  bright  in  the  mist  of  nificent  achievements,  or  suffering  debase- 
ages  ;  it  is  the  gallery  of  Clarendon  that  ment,  in  the  remote  history  of  his  race, 
contains  unfaded  the  portraits  of  some  of  may  then  have  been  permitted  to  shine  be- 
our  noblest  patriots.  Such  a  lesson  should  fore  the  illuminated  eyes  of  this  man  creat- 
not  be  read  in  vain.  The  army  of  Xerxes  ed  in  the  image  of  God.  But,  if  only  the 
sleeps  motionless,  with  all  its  banners  and  miracles  of  the  tongue  had  been  wrought 
plumes,  beneath  the  sand  which  the  wilder-  before  his  prophetic  gaze,  surely  he  would 
ness  of  time  has  drifted  over  it;  while  the  have  felt  a  solemn  sense  of  the  majestic 
conqueror  gradually  moulders  away,  until  gift  committed  to  his  charge.  Babylon, 
the  heart  of  a  lonely  scholar  throbs  with  a  and  Nineveh,  and  Jerusalem,  and  Athens, 
sudden  exultation,  as,  over  some  faded  coin  and  Rome,  might  have  flashed  upon  his  in- 
or  mutilated  inscription,  he  discovers  a  ward  eye  in  all  the  startling  magnificence 
feeble  glimmering  of  names  “  which  had  of  empire  and  art ;  but,  if  he  could  have 
once  challenged  the  reverence  of  the  known  the  mysterious  sorcery  of  language, 
world.”  he  would  have  understood  that  it  alone  was 

To  literature  belongs  the  mighty  privi-  the  incorruptible  architecture  of  beauty  and 
lege  of  embalming,  for  all  ages,  the  depart-  power  ;  and  that  all  the  golden  cities,  whose 
ed  kings  of  intellect.  There  they  repose  dawn  and  fulness  were  to  light  the  world, 
within  the  eternal  pyramids  of  their  fame,  would  survive  only  in  the  pictures  of  the 
Well,  then,  may  the  German  critic  dis-  historian  and  the  poet;  that  Troy  would 
claim  any  impious  hardihoo<l  in  the  say-  raise  its  towers  only  in  the  description  of 
ing,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  even  for  Homer,  and  the  Roman  despotism  lower 
the  Deity  Himself  to  confer  upon  man  a  only  through  the  narrative  of  Tacitus, 
more  glorious  gift  than  language.  We  And  there  are  two  aspects  in  which  lan- 
speak  not  of  it  as  the  instrument  by  which  guage  may  be  viewed  as  a  medium  of  com- 
His  own  will  was  conveyed  to  his  creatures,  municating  admiration,  wisdom,  delight,  to 
We  contemplate  it  upon  a  lower  ground,  others;  one  would  be  speech.  Then  how 
and  even  there  we  gaze  on  it  with  wonder  astonishing,  to  think  that  you  can  stand  in 
and  awe.  Speech  was  the  true  fire  that  the  centre  of  a  mighty  congregation  of 
came  down  from  heaven  and  kindled  the  learned  or  ignorant,  thoughtful  or  reckless 
creature  into  happiness  and  praise.  It  was  men — all  the  elements  of  the  understand- 
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ing  cast  together  in  tumultuous  disorder —  ception.  That  exquisite  material  through 
and  knock  at  every  one  of  their  minds  in  which,  from  our  sunny  chambers,  we  gaze 
succession.  Think  how  this  has  been  done,  out  on  the  scenery  of  woods  and  gardens, 
— by  Demosthenes,  waving  the  multitude  has  received  its  crystalline  purity  only 
into  repose  from  his  mound  of  turf,  on  some  through  the  fiery  processes  of  the  furnace. 
Grecian  hill-side;  by  Plato,  subduing  the  It  was  melted  by  the  flame  before  the  rough 
souls  of  them  who  listened  to  him  under  the  particles  of  sand  disappeared  in  that  cloud- 
boughs  of  a  dim  plane;  by  Cicero,  in  the  less  surface  of  beauty,  through  which  the 
stern  silence  of  the  Forum;  by  our  own  minutest  fibre  of  the  leaf,  or  the  purple 
Chatham,  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  streak  upon  the  tulip,  is  conspicuous.  It 
Think  how  each  and  all  not  only  knocked,  is  the  same  wjth  language.  The  harsh  in- 
but  entered  ;  wandered  over  the  hearts  of  gredients  have  been  blended  and  fused  by 
their  hearers;  traced  the  secret  and  wind-  the  ardent  flame  of  an  excited  imagination, 
ing  circuits  of  feeling;  roused  the  passions  before  it  brightens  into  that  surface  of  mild 
in  their  darkest  recesses  of  concealment,  beauty  upon  which  the  physiognomy  of  the 
knocking,  entering,  searching.  This  was  faintest  emotion  may  be  distinctly  traced, 
much,  but  they  did  more.  In  every  heart  Pope  has  not  omitted  to  notice  this  pecu- 
they  set  up  a  throne  ;  they  gave  laws;  they  liarity  in  the  Homeric  poems,  and  to  attrib- 
wielded  over  it  the  sceptre  of  intellectual  ute  it  to  this  cause. 

royalty.  Thus  the  Athenian  crowd  start  In  whatever  particulars,  whether  of  sen- 
up  with  one  accord  and  one  cry  to  march  timent,  of  delineation,  or  of  taste,  we  may 
against  Philip;  and  the  Senate  throbs  with  differ  from  Schlegel,  we  shall  constantly  re- 
the  convulsive  agony  of  indignant  patriot-  echo  one  of  his  remarks  :  “  It  is  at  all  limes 
ism,  rushing  upon  Catiline;  and  the  vast  my  wish  to  confine  myself  to  inventors,  and 
assembly  of  genius  and  power  in  our  own  I  shall  not  scruple  to  pass  with  the  utmost 
parliament  is  dissolved  for  a  season — as  rapidity,  over  whole  centuries  of  imitation.” 
happened  after  an  address  of  Sheridan —  There  is  no  common  charm  in  wandering 
that  it  might  recover  from  the  benumbing  along  the  by-paths  ofliterature,  and  catching 
wand  of  the  enchanter.  And  this  is  the  little  hasty  views  of  small  nooks,  green  and 
working  of  language  under  the  aspect  of  still,  in  the  landscape  of  thought;  but  ours 
speech.  is  a  bolder  journey.  It  is  only  now  and 

But  it  is  in  the  second  shape  of  language,  then,  in  surveying  the  majestic  ramparts  of 
that  of  literature^  in  which  the  most  won-  old  castles,  that  you  can  stoop  to  breathe  the 
derful  faculty  resides.  The  power  of  per-  wild  bloom  of  the  flowers  upon  the  wall. — 
suasion  is  mighty,  but  perishable;  its  life.  Nor  is  this  lingering  minuteness  essential 
for  the  most  part,  passes  with  the  life  of  the  to  the  instruction  of  the  reader.  “  La  chro- 
speaker.  It  darkens  with  his  eye  ;  it  stiff-  nologie  contentieuse”  was  the  remark  of 
ens  with  his  hand;  it  freezes  with  his  Bo.ssuet  to  the  French  prince,  when  ac- 
tongue.  The  swords  of  these  champions  counting  for  his  incompleiene.ss  in  dales ; 
of  eloquence  are  buried  with  them  in  the  ”  qui  s'arrete  scrupuleusemcnt  d  ces  viinu- 
grave.  Where  is  the  splendid  declamation  ties  a  son  usage  sans  doute ;  mais  elle  li*  est 
of  Bolingbroke  ?  Vanished,  as  completely  pas  votre  ohjet  et  s’est  peu  d  eclairer  V esprit 
as  the  image  of  his  own  form  from  the  d'un  grand  prince.”  It  may  not  alway.s  be 
grass-plots  of  Twickenham  !  But  in  that  safe  to  travel  by  so  royal  a  road  of  know- 
speech,  which  is  created  by  the  printing-  ledge  ;  but  it  suits  our  present  expedition, 
press  into  literature,  dwells  a  principle  nev-  which  leads  us  into  the  great  thoroughfares 
er  to  be  quenched.  Literature  is  the  im-  of  intellectual  life,  and  where  the  Pageant 
mortality  of  speech.  Here,  however,  as  of  Literature,  in  all  its  sumptuous  array, 
under  the  former  aspect,  the  medium  of  is  to  be  seen  passing  by. 
communication  effects,  in  the  strongest  Many  are  the  images  by  which  we  might 
manner,  the  object  conveyed.  Hence  it  shadow  forth  our  design  in  these  papers. — 
has  been  ever  found,  that  those  books  are  And  a  scenical  illustration  would  not  be  the 
the  most  admired  and  the  most  enduring  least  forcible  or  expressive.  We  might  ask 
which  reflect  the  thoughts  with  the  mostlu-  the  reader  to  recollect  the  evening  when  he 
cid  simplicity.  Thus  it  is  in  Homer,  Pla-  ascended  Snowdon  to  see  the  sun  rise.  He 
to,  Livy,  and  Ariosto.  The  transparency  passed  the  night  in  the  mist  and  vapor  that 
of  the  diction  preserves  every  feature  of  kept  driving  down  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
thought  unbroken.  And  this  transparency  tain.  At  length  his  toil  and  patience  were 
b  always  the  result  of  intense  fervor  of  con-  rewarded  ;  the  vision  broke  ;  the  sun  ap- 
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peared.  If  a  painter,  he  probably  compar¬ 
ed  its  ascending  and  briglitening  motion  to 
some  angel  climbing  the  cloudy  stairs  into 
Paradise.  As  the  misty  curtains  were 
drawn  back  from  the  theatre  of  nature, 
what  a  scene  burst  upon  his  eye  !  Old  cas¬ 
tles,  verdant  woods,  dim  villages,  flashing 
spires  of  remote  cities,  a  haze  of  golden 
light  wavering  over  all.  And  yet,  in  the 
very  flush  and  brilliancy  of  the  vision,  it 
would  beconte  dark  ;  the  curtains  would 
be  let  down  again  upon  the  stage,  while 
castle,  and  wood,  and  pinnacle,  glimmered 
away  into  uncertainty  and  cloud.  Thus, 
when  he  came  to  study  the  perfect  specta¬ 
cle  of  Nature’s  magnificence,  he  saw  no¬ 
thing  but  a  glittering,  vanishing  glimpse  of 
lier  Pageant. 

And  this  traveller,  ascending  Snowdon, 
might  exemplify  the  sensations  of  the  stu¬ 
dent,  when,  after  toiling  up  the  difficult 
paths  of  meditative  research,  he  beholds, 
from  some  clear  altitude  of  thought,  the  sun 
of  civilization  and  learning  rising  over  the 
scenery  of  intellect.  Many  a  dismal  vigil 
had  he  kept,  many  a  dark  vapor  had  drifted 
past  him,  before  the  gorgeous  scene  unclos¬ 
ed  its  wonders  to  his  eye.  For  a  little  while 
the  vision  would  be  splendid — rich  gardens  ! 
of  imagery  ;  still  waters  of  philosophy ; 
sumptuous  palaces  of  fancy ;  delicious 
shades  of  contemplation  ;  all  starting  ma¬ 
jestically  out  of  the  vapor.  In  the  midst  of 
his  enjoyment,  however,  he  could  not  fail  to 
perceive  that  the  mist,  though  scattered, 
was  not  dispersed ;  th.it  it  gathered  into 
black  masses  along  the  horizon,  ever  drift¬ 
ing  back  .IS  the  wind  blew,  or  the  rays  of 
the  sun  were  intercepted.  He  would  also 
observe  that,  as  the  cloud  rolled  away  from 
one  hill  or  valley,  or  splendid  edifice,  it  set¬ 
tled  upon  anotlur ;  th.it  the  illumination  of 
one  spot  was  always  accompanied  by  the  ob¬ 
scuration  of  one  lying  near  it;  that,  in  or¬ 
der  to  obtain  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
landscape,  it  w.is  necessary  to  follow  the 
track  of  the  animating  light.  And,  at  in¬ 
tervals,  the  shade  would  sweep  over  the  en¬ 
tire  face  of  the  country  before  him,  envel¬ 
oping  it  in  all  its  original  melancholy  and 
gloom.  And  thus,  however  protracted  his 
abode  upon  those  high  places  of  speculation 
to  which  he  had  climbed,  he  would  descend, 
at  last,  with  a  feeling  of  delight  mingled 
with  disappointment,  since,  instead  of  one 
vast  and  unbroken  spectacle  of  grandeur  in 
the  civilization  and  refinement  of  the  world, 
he  had  only  seen  Glimpses  of  a  Pageant. 

Or  we  might  suggest  a  different  simili- 
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tude,  and,  instead  of  carrying  the  reader  up 
the  vapory  sides  of  Snowdon,  place  him  in 
some  sheltered  valley  running  among  the 
hills,  or  upon  the  mossy  plank  thrown  over 
a  torrent,  and  tell  him  to  look  upward  at  a 
sumptuous  train  of  knights  winding  down 
the  rocky  paths  in  the  splendid  array  of  vic¬ 
tory  and  spoil.  They  might  have  been  ab¬ 
sent  for  m.any  years  in  the  remote  regions 
of  the  East,  fighting  for  riches  and  renow  n. 
Even  their  return  would,  probably,  have  in 
it  some  circumstances  of  sorrow.  Much 
they  had  suffered,  much  they  had  lost. — 
Many  of  their  companions  in  arms  slumber¬ 
ed  beneath  the  palms  of  the  desert ;  and  of 
the  joyous  band,  who  set  forth  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  life,  only  a  few  returned  in  the  even¬ 
ing  to  their  home  among  the  English  trees. 
And  this  similitude  would  not  be  inapt  or 
I  inexpressive  if  transferred  to  literature. — 
j  What  are  the  poets,  philosophers,  and  schol¬ 
ars,  of  all  time  but  bands  of  knights — the 
chivalry  of  genius — setting  out  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  their  strength  to  fight  the  battles  of 
truth,  or  rescue  the  sepulchre  of  virtue,  or 
gather  riches  of  thought,  and  bring  back 
splendor  of  renown  ?  The  remote  land  of 
learning  and  fancy  would  be  the  object  of 
their  search.  Much  they  suffer,  much  they 
lose — the  warfare  of  genius  is  full  of  per¬ 
ils.  High  the  emotion  of  their  hearts,  set¬ 
ting  out  in  the  costly  armor  of  imagina¬ 
tion  and  faith.  What  a  line  of  march  ! — 
Fame  in  the  van, — 

Mtra  it  aftatv  ’Oaaa  JtJprt, 
orpvvova  Uvat,  Aios  dyytXof, 

But,  when  we  look  upon  them  descending 
from  the  summits  of  their  distant  wander¬ 
ings  in  the  evening-time,  there  is  a  shade 
over  the  brightest  countenance.  Many  set 
out,  few  return.  Of  that  band,  once  so 
dazzling  in  its  array,  some  of  the  bravest 
sank  down  w'ounded  and  faint,  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  of  life.  Some  died  within  sight  of 
the  fountains.  And  thus  the  spectator 
might  easily  recognize  the  presence  of  sad¬ 
ness  even  amid  the  exultation  of  conquest ; 
and  behold  the  Banner  of  Victory  drooping 
its  solemn  folds  over  the  passing  Pageant  of 
Literature. 

Or,  yet  once  more,  we  might  change  al¬ 
together  the  shape  of  our  comparison,  and 
substitute,  for  the  mountain-top  and  the  still 
valleys,  the  august  cathedral,  in  the  blaze 
I  and  wonder  of  a  coronation.  We  might 
I  turn  the  spectator’s  eye  to  the  company  of 
courtiers  and  all  the  gorgeous  apparatus  of 
religion  and  history,  and  point  out,  emerg- 
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ing  as  it  were  from  tlie  enveloping  cloud  of 
retainers,  the  king  himself,  in  the  vestments 
of  empire,  passing  over  the  sepulchres  ol 
the  dead  to  take  his  crown.  And  this  would 
not  be  the  least  striking  or  expressive. rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  three.  It  would  have  in 
it  some  of  the  majestic  pathos  of  truth.  If 
we  could  really  enter  within  the  bright  gates 
of  that  visionary  temple  which  we  conse¬ 
crate  to  Fame,  and  behold  the  coronation 
of  the  kings  of  literature,  we  should  see 
them  slowly  emerging  from  the  encircling 
cloud  of  companions  and  followers,  and 
ever  passing  over  the  sepulchres  of  their  de¬ 
parted  ancestors  to  take  their  crown.  Herice 
it  happens  that  the  history  of  genius  has  al¬ 
ways  been  the  history  of  toil  ;  that  the  teach¬ 
er  of  wisdom  has  fitted  himself  to  converse 
\v\i\\  future  ages,  by  having  already  convers¬ 
ed  with  the  past.  Ben  Jonson  numbers 
imitation  among  the  requisites  of  the  poet. 
He  must  be  able  to  “  convert  the  substance 
and  riches  of  other  poets  to  his  own  use ; 
to  make  choice  of  an  excellent  man  above 
the  rest,  and  so  to  follow  him  till  he  grow' 
very  /te,  and  so  like  him,  as  the  copy  may  be 
mistaken  for  the  original.”  In  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  the  suggestion  of  Jonson  seems 
to  have  been  anticipated  or  followed  by  emi¬ 
nent  writers  in  all  ages.  And  we  feel  that 
a  book  professedly  on  the  history  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  imitation,  not  only  in  poetry,  but 
in  literature^  “  written  by  a  man  of  perspi¬ 
cuity,  and  an  adept  in  the  art  of  discerning 
likenesses,  even  when  minute,  with  exam¬ 
ples  properly  selected  and  gradations  duly 
marked,”  W(»uld  make  a  valuable  accession 
to  the  stores  of  our  knowdedge. 

Now,  of  the  three  ways  in  which  we  have 
suggested  the  possibility  of  presenting  the 
Pageant  of  Literature  to  the  eye  of  the 
reader,  we  shall  not  so  much  make  a  selec¬ 
tion  as  a  combination.  Instead  of  fixing 
him  in  one  position,  we  shall  be  continually 
varying  it.  We  shall  lead  him  up  the  steep 
solitudes  of  the  early  history  of  the  mind ; 
and  that  will  be  our  mountain  view.  We 
shall  show  him  the  bravery,  the  hardihood, 
the  patience,  the  victories,  and  the  sorrows 
of  genius;  and  that  will  be  our  representa¬ 
tion  of  knights  returning  home  with  their 
glory  and  spoils.  And  we  shall  exhibit  to 
him  the  profound  and  reverent  meditation 
and  humility  of  the  true  scholar,  enriching 
himself  from  the  treasured  wisdom  of  the 
past ;  and  that  will  be  our  interior  of  the 
cathedral  during  the  coronation  of  a  king. 
Nor  will  the  prospect  be  so  wide  as  to  be¬ 
wilder  the  attention : — 
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“  How  little,  mark  !  that  portion  of  the  ball. 

Where  faint,  at  best,  the  beams  of  science  fall.” 

Our  intercourse  will  be  only  with  the  illus¬ 
trious  in  the  annals  of  learning.  Our  Pa¬ 
geant,  while  it  displays  in  its  front  the  sov¬ 
ereigns  of  intellectual  kingdoms,  will  em¬ 
brace  in  its  train  only  those  who  encircle 
the  throne.  There  will  be  no  door-keepers 
in  our  palaces,  nor  camp-followers  in  our 
army.  It  is  only  of  the  Pageant  of  Litera¬ 
ture  in  its  magnificence  and  glory  that  we 
shall  give  a  glimpse  as  it  passes  by. 

There  may  be  a  moral  for  the  critic 
wrapped  in  the  allegorical  eagle  which  con¬ 
veyed  Chaucer  to  his  House  of  Fame.  We 
shall  pass  upon  the  sw  ifter  w  ings  of  thought 
from  epoch  to  epoch  in  the  golden  ages  of 
literature,  descending,  through  the  bright¬ 
ened  atmosphere  of  the  Homeric  poetry, 
into  the  cultivated  gardens  of  Greek  history, 
philosophy,  and  the- drama.  A  period  of 
little  more  than  eighty  years  will  comprise 
the  history  of  the  most  famous  literature  in 
the  world.  So  in  Rome,  we  shall  find  our¬ 
selves  w’ith  Virgil  at  Mantua,  or  Horace  in 
his  Sabine  farm,  or  Cicero  in  his  I’usculum, 
or  with  Livy  at  Padua,  beholding  the  glitter¬ 
ing  array  wind  along  those  delicious  valleys, 
until  it  melts  from  our  sight  in  the  gather¬ 
ing  gloom  of  barbarism,  and,  before  the 
gates  of  the  Mistress  of  the  World,  we  hear 
nothing  hut 

“  Alaric’s  stern  port ;  the  martial  frame 
Of  Genseric,  and  Attila’s  dread  name.” 

Again,  in  Italy,  w’e  shall  look  for  the 
first  gleam  of  Dante’s  shield,  when,  spring¬ 
ing  forth  in  complete  equipment  of  arms, 
he  drove  back  the  follies  and  the  ignorance 
of  the  age,  and  out  of  the  miserable  mate¬ 
rials  of  madrigals,  sonnets,  and  allegories, 
taught  his  countrymen  to  compose  a  .struc¬ 
ture  which  should  probably  outlive  the 
country  where  it  was  erected.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  we  shall  speak  of  our  own  fathers  in 
science,  and  wisdom,  and  imagination.  And 
it  may  be  expected,  that  in  this  view  of  the 
progress  of  literature,  however  faintly  indi¬ 
cated  by  us  in  its  triumphant  course,  we 
should  begin  our  journey  in  that  country 
where  all  knowledge  commenced, — 

“Where  the  morning  gilds  the  palmy  shore, 

The  soil  that  arts  and  infant  letters  bore.” 

But  we  turn  to  Greece,  as  to  the  mother 
from  whose  breast  European  literature  has 
drawn  that  milk  which  cherished  its  growth 
into  vigor  and  beauty  ;  as  the  land  from 
which  that  Pageant  first  set  out  whose 
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splendor  still  continues  to  dazzle  and  to  race,  yet  manifesting  in  every  feature  the 
guide  the  pilgrimage  of  curiosity  and  taste,  common  endowments  and  iiiiirmities  of 
And  the  form  that  immediately  rivets  our  humanity.  But,  even  though  we  should  ad- 
eye  is  that  of  Homer,  wearing  upon  his  mit  that  all  this  machinery  has  been  fur- 
head  the  crown  w  hich  antiquity  bestowed,  nished  to  the  poet  in  full  completeness,  still 
and  later  ages  have  constantly  enriched  a  presiding  intelligence  would  be  required 
with  new  jewels  of  admiration  and  love,  to  connect,  adapt,  and  govern  it.  BntCole- 
Perhaps  the  liveliest  and  justest  picture  of  |  ridge  returns  to  the  charge.  “  1  have  the 
Homer,  thus  appearing  at  the  head  of  the  j  firmest  conviction  that  Homer  is  a  mere 
Pageant,  is  furnished  by  the  description  of  \  traditional  synonyme  with,  or  figure  for, 
his  own  favorite  heroes  Agamemnon  or  |  the //iW.”  It  is  often  found  in  our  daily 
Achilles.  experience  that  men  with  the  strongest  con- 

The  story  of  his  life  has  the  charm  and  victions  have  the  most  unhappy  way  of  im- 
the  mystery  of  a  romance.  Schlegel  de-  parting  them  to  others.  The  bate  Nelson 
nied  the  biiiidness,  and  Coleridge  the  exist-  Coleridge,  who  wrote  about  Homer,  ought 
cnce,  of  Homer.  One  gives  him  sight,  to  have  run  a  pen  through  this  absurd 
which  he  wanted ;  and  the  other  deprives  theory  or  extravagance  of  his  relative.  If 
him  of  life,  which  he  had.  Coleridge  look-  one  thing  be  more  visible  than  another 
ed  upon  Homer  as  a  mere  concrete  name  throughout  the  Homeric  poetry,  it  is  the 
for  the  rhapsodies  of  ihe  Iliad.  “  Of  course  uniti/  and  entireness  of  the  design.  It  is  as 
there  w  as  a  Homer,  and  twenty  besides.”  much  built  upon  a  plan  as  St.  Paul’s ;  and 
A  Homer,  not  the  Homer.  He  undertook  it  would  be  as  just  to  call  Wren  a  mere  con- 
to  compile  twelve  books,  tcith  characters  crete  name  for  the  bricklayers  of  the  cathe- 
just  as  distinct  and  consistent  as  those  of  dral,  as  Homer  for  the  magnificent  descrip- 
the  Iliad,  from  the  metrical  ballads  and  tions  of  the  Iliad.  It  was  an  opinion,  not 
other  chronicles  of  England,  about  Arthur  only  never  heard  of,  but  indirectly  refuted 
and  the  Knights  of  the  Hound  Table.  “I  by  the  consentient  voice  of  antiquity.  It 
say  nothing  about  moral  dignity,  but  the  was  precisely  in  the  disposition  of  the  work 
mere  consistency  of  character.  The  differ-  that  the  most  celebrated  of  critics,  Quin- 
ent  qualities  were  traditional.  Tristram  is  tilian,  proclaimed  him  to  excel  every  author 
always  courteous,  Lancelot  invincible,  and  in  the  world.  If  a  whisper  has  ever  been 
soon.  The  same  might  be  done  with  the  breathed  against  this  perfection  of  artistical 
Spanish  romances  of  the  Cid.”  Now,  if  skill,  some  tongue  of  authority  has  imme- 
Coleridge  intended  to  assert  the  presence  diately  suppressed  it.  For  example.  Pope, 
of  the  same  uniformity  in  the  Homeric  in  his  most  ingenious  and  sparkling  preface, 
heroes  which  w’e  find  in  English  or  Spanish  compared  the  Iliad  to  a  copious  nursery 
tradition,  he  was  w  rong  in  fact.  There  is,  abounding  in  every  variety  of  plants  and 
indeed,  as  there  ought  to  be,  an  seed.  Warton  considered  the  con<parison 

in  his  characters,  of  which  Pope  happily  objectionable,  as  implying  a  want  of  regu- 
observed,  that  every  one  has  something  so  larity  and  conduct  in  the  fable,  which  he 
singularly  his  own,  that  no  painter  could  said  was  transcendent  in  coherence,  con- 
have  distinguished  them  more  by  their  sistency,  simplicity,  and  perspicuity  of  plan, 
features  than  the  poet  has  by  their  manners.  But  hear  Coleridge  again,  for  he  has 
What  we  deny  is,  that  there  is  any  predomi-  another  reason  why  Homer  did  not  write 
nant  and  unyielding  supremacy  of  the  he-  the  Iliad:  “There  is  no  subjectivity  what- 
roic  over  the  natural  disposition.  His  chief-  ever  in  the  Homeric  poems;  there  is  a  sub- 
tains  are  mighty  in  stature,  but  they  some-  jectivily  of  the  poet,  as  in  Milton,  who  is 
times  stoop.  What  revelation  of  weakness  himself  before  us  in  every  thing  he  writes; 
more  complete  than  the  almost  childish  and  there  is  a  subjectivity  of  the  persona, 
anger  and  mortification  of  Achilles?  Doubt-  or  dramatic  character,  as  in  Hamlet,”  &,c. 

.  less  the  old  ballads,  so  to  say,  of  Greek  tra-  Gibbon  has  a  reference  to  the  concise  clear- 
dition,  supplied  the  poet  with  thoughts  and  ness  of  Juvenal  contrasted  with  the  affecta- 
resemblances ;  rude  though  they  were,  they  tion  of  writers  who  show  in  a  few  absurd 
may  have  retained  the  outlines  of  departed  words  the  fourth  part  of  an  idea.  This 
heroes  who  had  been  embedded  in  the  na-  criticism  of  Coleridge  may  be  included  in 
tional  memory ;  but  he  clothed  these  skele-  the  definition.  It  is  German  mysticism, 
tons  with  the  muscle  and  nerve  of  exist-  and  though  it  says  much  it  means  nothing, 
ence.  The  great  drama  of  life  is  acted  in  The  statement  is  this — there  is  no  subjecti- 
his  poem  ;  the  life  of  a  nobler  and  sterner  vity  in  the  Iliad,  therefore  the  Iliad  has  no 
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author.  We  were  sorry  to  find  Hallam  in¬ 
troducing  this  grotesque  phraseology  into 
his  History  of  Literature.  However,  let 
us  endeavor  to  see  what  this  word  means. 
Subjective,  then  (we  believe  there  is  no 
such  word  as  subjectivity,)  means  any 
thing  relating  to  the  subject  as  opposed  to 
the  object.  Perhc/ps  Watts,  in  his  familiar 
style  of  illustration,  may  help  us.  “  Cer¬ 
tainty,  according  to  the  schools,  is  distin¬ 
guished  into  objective  and  subjective.  Ob¬ 
jective  certainty  is  when  the  proposition  is 
true  in  itself;  and  subjective,  when  we  are 
certain  of  the  truth  of  it.  The  one  is  in 
things;  the  other  is  in  our  own  minds.” 
This  explanation  will  not  make  the  matter 
any  clearer.  But  we  shall  presently  show 
that  the  quality  which  Coleridge  supposed 
to  be  wanting  is,  in  truth,  abundantly  pres¬ 
ent,  and  that  the  author  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  instead  of  being  nowhere,  is  every 
where  in  his  verses. 

e  assume,  then — and  the  assumption 
is  founded  upon  the  strongest  internal  evi¬ 
dence — that  the  Hind  and  Odyssey  were 
written  by  one  person.  We  lay  this  down 
positively,  because  it  has  been  proved,  and 
because  that  jiroof  proceeds  upon  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  understanding  and  to  experience. 
But,  while  fixing  the  authorship,  we  abstain 
from  entering  upon  any  examination  of  the 
time.  Blackwell,  whose  ingenious  research¬ 
es  are  highly  recommended  by  Warton, 
though  now  forgotten,  attributes  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  work  to  the  united  influence  of 
the  happiest  climate  to  ripen,  the  most  na¬ 
tural  manners  to  delineate,  the  boldest  and 
amplest  language  to  use,  and  the  richest 
subject  to  labor  upon.  That  the  poetry 
which  bears  the  name  of  Homer  could  have 
been  composed  in  a  period  of  barbarism 
will  be  credited  by  no  person  who  has  read 
it.  It  was  possible  to  conceive  a  condition 
of  society  so  abject  as  not  to  be  susceptible 
of  the  feeblest  mental  pleasure ;  as  among 
the  frozen  Esquimaux,  or  the  dwarf  tribes 
of  Central  Africa.  In  this  fearful  heaviness 
of  the  atmosphere,  intellectual  life  cannot 
exist.  It  was  one  of  the  wonderfid  anticipta- 
tions  of  Da  Vinci,  that  animal  life  becomes 
extinct  in  an  element  where  a  flame  dies. 
It  is  so  with  the  nobler  life  of  the  under¬ 
standing.  It  cannot  move,  have  a  being,  or 
draw  its  breath  in  an  element  where  the 
flame  of  knowledge  would  die  the  moment 
it  was  lighted.  A  progressive  purification 
can  alone  adapt  it  for  the  reception  of  fire. 
Homer  never  lived  amid  such  debasement 
of  the  popular  mind.  The  atmosphere,  in¬ 


deed,  was  not  warm  and  luminous  as  it  be¬ 
came  when  his  own  light  had  continued  for 
so  many  years  above  the  horizon,  but  with 
some  elasticity  and  brightness  it  must  have 
been  endued. 

There  is  another  question,  of  a  personal 
interest,  in  connexion  with  the  Homeric 
poems — Was  the  author  blind  when  he  wrote 
them?  Two  leading  opinions  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  upon  this  question.  One  normative, 
one  negative  :  one  supported  by  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  antiquity  ;  the  other  by  a  school  of 
modern  writers,  of  whom  Schlegel  may  be 
regarded  as  the  leader.  The  evidence, 
therefore,  on  this  side  is  direct  and  posi¬ 
tive;  on  that,  indirect  and  circumstantial. 
It  will  be  expedient  to  glance  at  both. 
And,  I,  with  regard  to  the  opinion  of  anti¬ 
quity,  Thucydides,  in  a  fiimous  passage  of 
his  history  (the  third  book),  takes  occasion 
to  refer  to  the  institution  by  the  Athenians 
of  games  to  be  solemnized  at  Delos  upon 
every  fifth  year.  This  circumstance  leads 
him  to  mention  the  earlier  celebration  of 
festivals  in  that  island,  to  which  the  neigh¬ 
boring  lonians  were  accustomed  to  resort. 
He  illustrates  and  confirms  his  remark 
from  Homer,  who,  in  the  second  passage 
quoted  by  the  historian,  speaks  of  himself 
as  the  blind  port  living  among  the  rocks  of 
Chios.  This  evidence  has  all  the  authority 
that  can  be  claimed  by  any  witness  not  con¬ 
temporary.  The  Homer  of  the  Hymn  to 
Apollo,  here  alluded  to,  is  identified  with 
the  Homer  of  the  Iliad.  This  fact  alone 
proves  that  the  story  of  the  poet’s  loss  of 
sight  had,  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  as¬ 
sumed  the  sacredness  of  a  national  tradition. 
Let  us  look  at  the  comparative  ages  of  these 
two  celebrated  persons.  Taking  the  date 
given  by  the  Arundelian  marbles,  we  shall 
place  Homer  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century,  or  1)07  years  ii.  c.  The  birth  of 
Thucydides  is  fixed  at  400  of  the  same  era. 
The  interval  between  the  poet  and  the  his¬ 
torian  will  accordingly  be  43H  years,  or  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  the  probable  duration  of  six 
lives.  Is  it  creditable  that  the  torch  of  truth 
would  have  entirely  gone  out  in  passing 
through  so  few  hands?  Nay,  to  account 
for  such  ignorance  and  error,  not  only  the 
flame  must  have  been  extinguished,  but  even 
the  glimmering  embers  trampled  under  foot. 
It  was  a  much  shorter  period  than  has  elaps¬ 
ed  since  the  death  of  Dante. 

Such,  then,  is  the  direct  and  positive  evi¬ 
dence  of  antiquity  in  support  of  the  blind¬ 
ness  of  Homer.  2.  How  docs  the  indirect 
and  circumstantial  argument  meet  and  con- 
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front  it  ?  Let  Schlegel  speak.  He  begins 
by  [changing  the  interpretation  of  the  name, 
and  instead  of  Homer,  a  blind  man,  he 
makes  Homer,  a  witness.  And  his  reason 
is,  that  the  word  admits  of  the  one  signifi¬ 
cation  as  well  as  of  the  other  ;  and  then  he 
disposes  of  the  difficulty  in  this  easy  and 
summary  manner  ; — 

“  He  who  can  conceive  that  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  were  composed  by  one  deprived  of 
eyes  must,  at  least  in  some  degree,  close  his 
own  before  he  can  resist  the  evidence  of  so 
many  thousand  circumstances  which  testify 
incontrovertibly  tlie  reverse.” 

This  is  imperial  criticism,  tightening  the 
cord  round  the  neck  of  a  powerful  and 
hostile  argument.  It  is  not  answering  but 
strangling  it.  Let  us  see,  however,  what 
the  assertion  is  worth.  Now,  in  the  first 
place,  it  should  be  remembered  that  this 
Homeric  blindness  is  not  affirmed  of  his 
early,  but  of  his  latter  life.  If  it  had  been 
said  that  a  man,  born  blind,  had  composed 
the  Iliad,  no  ridicule  could  have  been  too 
severe  for  the  chastisement  of  so  insulting  a 
paradox  A  dumb  Cicero  or  a  parr-iyzed 
Canova  would  not  have  been  greater  ano¬ 
malies.  No  assertion  of  the  kind  has  ever 
been  made.  Homer  had  probably  fallen 
into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  before  the 
calamity  came  upon  him.  In  that  condition 
he  may  have  pursued  his  wandering  life,  a 
venerated  guest  wherever  he  appeared. 
And,  having  concluded  that  he  possessed 
his  sight  during  the  earlier  and  longer  por¬ 
tion  of  his  existence,  we  have  gained  all 
that  is  required  to  answer  the  objection  of 
Schlegel.  His  criticism  is  assuredly  un¬ 
sound  in  philosophy,  as  we  conceive  it  to 
be  erroneous  in  fact.  It  is  not  true  that 
the  object  is  most  vividly  reproduced  upon 
which  the  eye  has  just  been  gazing.  It  may 
be  so  with  a  face  of  which  the  identity  is 
to  be  preserved,  but  it  does  not  hold  of 
things  that  are  to  be  represented,  not  copied. 
Gainsborough  lingered  before  groups  of 
village  children  at  cottage-doors ;  Vander- 
velde  tossed  up  and  down  the  Thames  on 
cloudy  days ;  Salvator  watched  the  pines 
fiercely  driving  in  the  wind  on  the  sides  of 
the  mountains.  But  these  sketches  were 
to  be  taken  home.  The  features  of  the 
child,  the  sails  of  the  boat,  the  boughs  of 
the  tree,  were  to  be  looked  at  through  the 
harmonizing  light  of  taste  and  memory  be¬ 
fore  they  smiled,  and  swelled,  and  rustled 
over  the  canvass.  Keble  has  touched  this 
subject  in  his  14th  preelection  :  “  Verbo 
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dicam  vel  perfectissimae  plurimus  est  me- 
moris!  usus.”  It  may  form  a  part  of  the 
mysterious  system  of  compensation,  running 
through  the  economy  of  life,  that  the  be¬ 
numbing  of  one  sense  should  be  made  to 
quicken  the  sensibility  of  another  ;  that  a 
new  gate  of  intellectual  perception  should 
go  back  upon  a  swifter  hinge  when  a  former 
one  had  been  battered  down  or  closed  up. 
It  is  probable  that  we  may  have  mentioned 
this  curiosity  of  experience  to  our  readers 
upon  some  past  occasion.  Let  them  try  the 
result  of  memory  upon  themselves.  Let 
them,  after  a  visit  to  some  lovely  landscape, 
or  venerable  ruin,  sit  down  to  think  over 
their  excursion,  when  the  shades  of  evening 
creep  along  the  fields,  and  the  chamber  has 
only  that  faint  twilight  which  seems  to  be 
so  propitious  to  thought.  We  shall  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  they  do  not  obtain  a  completer  and 
more  harmonious  view  of  the  entire  scene 
than  they  enjoyed  during  the  visit.  The 
beneficial  influence  of  this  interval  and  ab¬ 
straction  is  familiar  to  every  student.  The 
constant  admonition  to  reading  men  at 
Cambridae  is  to  close  their  books  three  or 

o 

four  days  before  the  commencement  of  the 
examination.  A  man  who  enters  the  Senate 
House,  with  his  fingers  fresh  from  Steven¬ 
son’s  scribbling  paper,  has  seldom  any  cause 
to  congratulate  himself  on  his  interview 
with  the  Moderators. 

The  visitor  of  a  landscape  or  an  old  castle, 
thus  inclosed  in  a  still  room,  and  recalling 
every  feature  of  the  scene  which  he  had 
contemplated,  is  an  emblem  of  a  poet  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  cloud  and  solitude  of  blind¬ 
ness,  bringing  back,  by  the  aid  of  memory, 
places,  and  characters,  and  things  with 
which  he  had  been  once  familiar.  Both 
are  alike  in  this — that  the  objects  are  re¬ 
moved  from  their  vision.  But  a  more  ob¬ 
vious  parallel  is  supplied  by  Milton.  His  loss 
of  sight  during  the  composition  of  Paradise 
Lost  is  universally  acknowledged,  because 
it  was  declared  by  his  contemporaries  and 
lamented  by  himself.  We  shall  not  devi¬ 
ate  into  any  remarks  upon  the  resemblan¬ 
ces  subsisting  betw'een  the  Greek  and  Eng¬ 
lish  prets,  but  one  particular  deserves  to  be 
noticed.  They  both  delineated  a  kind  of 
life  that  did  not  belong  to  their  own  time. 
The  life  drawn  by  Milton  was  founded  upon 
the  records  of  Scripture ;  that  by  Homer 
upon  the  memory  of  tradition.  The  first 
never  existed  for  Milton  except  in  books ; 
the  second  prolonged  some  imperfect  rem¬ 
nants  up  to  the  age  of  Homer.  Milton’s 
acquaintance,  therefore,  was  to  be  formed 
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by  reading’:  Homer’s  by  seeing  and  hearing 
The  one  could  have  never  freshened  and 
cherished  liis  knowledge  of  that  remote  life 
by  the  contemplation  of  an  economy  bear¬ 
ing  a  likeness  to  it ;  the  other  might  have 
been  able  to  illustrate  the  past  by  the  dim 
reflection  of  it  still  remaining  upon  the  pre¬ 
sent.  In  this  they  were  equal — that  blind¬ 
ness  visited  both,  and  so  compelled  them  to 
live  upon  the  stores  already  collected.  Mil- 
ton  might  still  take  refuge  in  books.  It  is 
conceivable  that  Philips,  or  some  consider¬ 
ate  friend,  by  the  reading  aloud  of  passages 
from  Theocritus  or  Virgil,  might  lead  him 
among  the  shades  of  Vallombrosa  or  the 
thyme  of  Arcadia.  These  assistances  his 
elder  brother  could  not  partake.  But  we 
think  he  had  his  compensation  in  the  nearer 
view  of  the  heroic  life  which  he  sang.  Per¬ 
sonal  inspection  had  graven  its  features 
upon  his  memory,  as  it  had  the  landscapes 
of  classic  lands  upon  Milton’s.  It  is  the 
suggestion  of  Keble,  on  which  we  cannot 
now  linger,  that  the  Iliad  was  written  he- 
fore^  and  the  Odyssey  after  the  blindness 
of  Homer. 

But  we  pass  on  to  investigate  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Homer  in  the  poem  that  bears  his 
name ;  and  we  shall  be  surprised  if  we  do 
not  find  him  there,  not  distinctly  and  promi¬ 
nently  introduced  like  the  face  of one  of  the 
old  painters  mingled  with  the  warriors  or 
princes  whom  he  was  painting,  but  unosten¬ 
tatiously,  and  with  perfect  indifference  to  ef¬ 
fect.  And  any  quality  of  understanding  or  dis¬ 
position  which  we  may  be  able  to  identify 
with  Homer  will  come  upon  us  w  ith  a  pe¬ 
culiar  interest. 

One  of  the  Spanish  romances  represents 
Cydippe  contemplating  herself  in  a  glass, 
and  the  secret  influence  of  Venus  rendering 
the  reflection  permanent.  The  fable  is 
realized  in  the  history  of  genius.  Every 
book  is  a  glass  into  which  the  author  gazes. 
There  every  feature  of  the  mental  coun¬ 
tenance  throws  its  image.  You  see  the 
stern  Dante  in  the  lurid  terrors  of  purga¬ 
tory,  the  sunshiny  Shakspeare  in  the  play¬ 
ful  grace  of  the  Tempest,  the  antique  Jon- 
son  in  the  majestic  scenes  of  Catiline,  the 
buoyant  Ariosto  in  the  wonderful  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  his  magic. 

In  the  mere  work  of  talent  the  image  is 
imperfect  and  fleeting, — you  catch  only  the 
broken  glimmer  of  a  face.  But  the  phys¬ 
iognomy  of  genius,  once  cast  upon  the 
mirror  of  language,  remains  unruffled. 
Time  cannot  break  or  scatter  it.  Beauty, 
the  spiritual  Venus,  whose  children  are  the 
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.Pindars,  the  Tassos,  the  Spensers,  the  Ba¬ 
cons  of  all  times,  has  breathed  over  it  her 
mysterious  charm,  and  the  reflection  of  the 
author  in  the  book,  as  of  Cydippe  in  the 
mirror,  is  fixed  for  ever.  It  niight  be 
affirmed  that  these  mirrors  of  fancy,  elo¬ 
quence,  or  wisdom,  possess  a  still  more 
astonishing  influence.  Lighted  by  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  fame,  they  throw  back  some  of 
their  own  rays  upon  every  admirer  who 
bends  patiently  and  reverentially  over  them. 
The  gazer  carries  away  upon  his  face  some 
of  the  gilding  radiance.  Experience  proves 
the  truth  of  the  remark.  Sometimes  the 
earnestness  and  constancy  of  the  contem¬ 
plation  seem  to  transfer  a  portion  of  the 
glory  into  the  soul  of  the  worshipper.  And 
in  this  manner  we  might  explain  the  meta¬ 
phor  of  Brown,  that  the  transmigration  of 
souls  ceases  to  be  false  when  spoken  of 
literature.  “  The  poet  and  sage  spread 
their  conceptions  and  emotions  from  breast 
to  breast,  and  so  may  be  said  to  extend 
their  existence  through  an  ever  changing 
immortality.”  Thus  the  light  of  genius 
never  expires.  It  is  reflected  from  face  to 
face.  Homer  shines  in  the  milder  lustre  of 
Virgil,  and  Spenser  revives  in  the  beautified 
learning  of  Gray. 

But  we  employ  the  illustration  of  the  mir¬ 
ror  of  books  for  a  different  object.  We 
propose  to  look  into  it  for  the  character  as 
well  as  for  the  intellect  of  the  writer.  The 
Iliad  of  Homer,  the  Commedia  of  Dante, 
and  the  Odes  of  Horace,  contain  uncon¬ 
scious  revelations  of  the  minds  that  inspired 
them.  If  we  had  net  these  glasses  to  reflect 
the  features  of  genius,  where  should  we  hope 
to  find  them?  How  little  do  contemporaries 
or  historians  tell  us  of  the  man  !  The  birth, 
marriage,  and  burial  of  Shakspeare  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  long  time  to  comprise  all  the 
knowm  incidents  in  his  life.  'J’he  industri¬ 
ous  sagacity  of  learned  research  has  added 
a  few  fragments  to  the  scanty  catalogue; 
yet  of  his  inner  history — of  his  feelings, 
his  prejudices,  his  amusements,  his  little 
infirmities — what  is  known  to  biography  ? 
Nothing.  How  he  loved  the  scenery  of 
woods  and  valleys,  how  benevolent  his 
heart,  how  picturesque  his  eye,  how  musi¬ 
cal  his  ear,  how  quick  the  answer  of  his 
pulse  to  every  appeal  of  suffering  and  every 
insult  of  tyranny, — all  these  you  seek  for, 
if  you  wish  to  find  them,  in  his  works.  It 
is  in  the  glass  of  his  poetry  that  Beauty  has 
fixed  the  image  of  her  son.  It  is  only  in 
his  that  we  be  behold  him.  Such  seems  to 
have  been  the  fate  of  the  Prince  of  Epic  as 
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of  Dramatic  song.  Of  Homer  we  know 
less  than  of  Shakspeare.  Tradition  has 
consecrated  no  Greek  or  Asiatic  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  where  the  admirer  of  fancy  and 
patlios  might  pass  a  fine  day  in  summer.  It 
he  set  out  in  search  of  one,  he  is  perplexed 
between  seven.  This  ignorance  extends  to 
the  larger  portion  of  the  brotherhood  of 
genius.  A  few  slight  indications  of  feeling 
may  have  been  preserved,  but  they  lead  us  to 
no  full  and  lucid  develo|)ment  of  character. 
We  recognize  the  footprints  of  the  giants 
upon  the  sand,  but,  if  we  seek  to  follow 
them  to  their  honies,  we  soon  discover  that 
the  tide  of  time  has  effaced  every  remoter 
mark  of  their  wanderings.  The  impression 
of  their  feet  is  printed  deep,  but  the  course  I 
of  their  path  is  washed  away.  If,  then,  we 
would  gaze  upon  them  in  all  the  natural¬ 
ness  and  energy  of  life,  we  must  look  into 
the  transparent  mirror  of  their  works. 

Professor  Keble  has,  with  this  view,  sub¬ 
jected  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  a  tasteful 
and  patient  scrutiny,  and  has  accordingly 
produced  a  more  vivid  portrait  of  Homer 
than  ever  grew  under  a  learned  pencil.  He 
remarks  of  him  that  he  is,  of  all  writers, 
the  most  copious  and  unreserved  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  his  own  disposition,  habits,  and 
pleasures.  Such  discoveries,  we  need 
scarcely  remind  the  reader,  come  out  un¬ 
expectedly  and  by  implication.  They  re¬ 
semble  the  undesigned  coincidences  from 
which  Paley  so  ingeniously  proves  the 
genuineness  of  the  Pauline  Ppistles.  We 
shall  follow  the  professor's  torch  in  some 
paths  of  this  interesting  and  new  investi¬ 
gation  ;  and,  if  the  light  be  not  perfectly 
brilliant  and  steady,  it  will,  nevertheless, 
illuminate  many  dark  places  of  difficulty  | 
hitherto  unexplored.  And,  with  regard  to 
tliis  estimate  of  a  writer  from  his  works, 
we  may  affirm  that  it  is  usually  correct  as 
to  his  theory  of  disposition,  however  much 
it  may  err  as  to  his  practice.  The  first 
thing,  then,  that  strikes  us  in  the  mind  of 
Homer  is  the  military  turn  of  all  his 
thoughts  and  jff'f’possessions.  The  plume 
of  the  warrior  floats  over  the  mirror — “  if 
he  had  not  been  Homer,  he  would  have  desir¬ 
ed  to  have  been  Achilles.”  This  feeling 
breathes  in  every  battle-scene,  in  the  busy 
camp,  or  in  the  tumultuous  flight.  Not  a 
sword  strikes  fire  upon  a  helmet,  but  his 
heart  goes  with  the  hand  of  the  combatant. 
To  signify  this  deep  interest,  Keble  adopts 
a  Greek  word,  in  the  absence  of  one  in 
Latin  equally  forcible,  avynaaxfi.  We  re¬ 
cognize  this  vivid  freshness  of  sympathy  in 


no  other  writer  of  ancient  times,  except 
iEschylus  and  Thucydides,  and  they  had 
both  braced  on  the  armor  as  well  as  sung 
of  it.  Here  the  difference  is  perceptible 
between  Homer  and  that  poet  of  our  own 
times  with  whom  he  has  been  contrasted. 
Homer  delineated;  Scott  composed.  The 
conflict,  the  tent,  the  night-fire,  blazed  be¬ 
fore  the  sensible  eye  of  the  one;  while  the 
black-letter  warfare  of  the  old  chroniclers 
had  to  be  kindled  and  set  in  array  by  ihe  other. 

It  was  only  as  he  was  enabled  to  re-echo 
the  trumpet  notes  of  the  old  ballads  that 
Scott  approached,  in  any  degree,  to  this 
martial  clangor  of  Homer.  Gray’s  friend 
Nichols  illustrates  this  power  of  the  simple 
warrior  line  over  the  polished  amplification 
of  peacefuller  writers,  by  the  dying  words  of 
Douglas,  related  by  Froissart,  and  trans¬ 
lated  by  Buchanan.  The  fierce  nature  of 
the  rude  Scottish  hero  is  transformed  by 
the  historian  into  the  sustained  dignity  of 
the  Roman  consul.  It  seems  impossible  to 
conceive  that  the  description  of  the  Grecian 
army  marching  to  battle  {II.  ii.  87)  could 
have  been  written  by  any  one  who  had  not 
been  a  spectator  of,  if  not  a  participator  in, 
a  similar  movement.  It  is  not  tothe  splen¬ 
dor  or  music  of  the  language  or  versifica¬ 
tion  that  we  draw  the  reader’s  attention, 
but  rather  to  the  wonderful  truthfulness  of 
the  account.  The  soldiers  quit  their  tents, 
like  bees  continually  swarming  on  {ufi  viov 
f()XOftfraoiv) ;  and,  as  bees,  hang  in  clusters, 
so  the  soldiers  collect  into  litile  straggling 
companies,  and  then  the  scattered  line 
gleams  along  the  broad,  the  deep  shore 
( yoioc  'This  is  not  the 

animation  of  description,  but  of  sight.  How 
[the  words  live!  Napier’s  famous  phrase, 
about  the  charge  of  the  British  infantry 
shaking  the  ground,  is  only  an  unconscious 
transcript  of  the  Homeric  line, — 

6’  dyoorjj  vtro  it  crcia^i^tro  yaia. 

Then,  again,  we  are  called  to  notice  the 
influence  of  this  taste  on  those  slight  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  martial  economy  y  in  which  a 
mere  describer  would  be  sure  to  be  found 
wanting.  Thus  we  recognize  an  exquisite 
propriety  in  assigning  to  the  aged  Nestor  a 
soft  couch  (x.  174)  near  the  black  ship, 
while  the  hardier  frame  of  Diomed  (x.  150) 
reclines  in  the  open  air,  with  his  arms  and 
shield  under  his  head,  and  the  hide  of  an 
ox  spread  beneath  him.  If  we  accompany 
the  poet  to  the  battle,  the  same  pictorial 
power  manifests  itself  with  equal  fulness. 
The  splendid  picture  of  Hector  among  his 
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troops  (xi.  62)  is  an  illustration.  This 
speech  reminds  Keble  of  the  famous  ad¬ 
dress  of  Henry  to  liis  soldiers,  before  the 
battle  of  Ivry,  as  recorded  by  Sully,  when  he 
exhorted  them  to  keep  their  eyes  fixed  upon 
his  white  plume,  to  advance  as  it  advanced, 
and  never  to  yield  a  footstep  until  they  saw 
that  plume  retreating  from  the  conflict. 
When  we  find  a  fiction  corresponding  wit1i 
a  truth,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
fiction  was  drawn  from  a  reality.  Tiie  ac¬ 
count  of  Hector  (xv.  704)  has  the  particu¬ 
larity  of  actual  acquaintance.  It  is  Marl¬ 
borough  on  the  field  of  Blenheim,  drawn  by 
Reynolds. 

There  is  a  remark  of  Gray,  in  his  elegant 
fragment  on  Lydgate,  which,  though  not  so 
applied  by  hinjself,  is  singularly  illustrative 
of  the  Homeric  poetry.  It  refers  to  what 
he  calls  a  train  of  circumstances  in  narra¬ 
tion.  He  finds  a  strong  appetite  for  this 
quality  of  composition  among  the  vulgar. 
“  A  story  told  to  them,  as  to  a  man  of  wit, 
appears  like  objects  seen  in  the  night  by 
flashes  of  lightning.”  A  little  further  on, 
he  very  properly  extends  this  feeling,  in 
one  sense,  to  the  human  mind  in  general, 
when  confessing  that  circumstance  ever  was 
and  ever  will  be  the  life  and  essence  of  ora¬ 
tory  and  poetry.  It  gives  the  charm  to 
Herodotus  and  Froissart,  nay,  to  Shaks- 
peare.  It  seems  to  be  essential,  not  only 
to  the  interest,  but  the  clearness  of  the 
story,  whether  uttered  in  metre  or  in  prose. 
Smith  accordingly  indicates  very  happily 
the  absence  of  this  prolonged  process  of  de¬ 
scription,  as  the  chief  cause  of  obscurity  in 
Thucydides.  ”  His  sentences  are  full 
stored  with  meaning.  His  very  words  are 
sentences.  When  fine  thought  is  the  ob¬ 
ject,  he  connects  too  fiist,  nor  is  enough  di¬ 
lated  for  common  apprehension.**  The 
words  in  italics  give  the  thought  of  Gray  in 
a  different  form ;  nor  is  it  altogether  im¬ 
probable  that  he  may  have  seen  the  remark 
of  Smith,  whose  Discourses  on  Thucydides 
appeared  eighteen  years  before  the  death  of 
the  poet.  This  dilation ^  however,  is  one 
of  the  prominent  characteristics  of  Homer. 
It  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  picturesque¬ 
ness  in  which  he  has  never  been  surpassed, 
— rusing  that  word,  not  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  reflects  the  character  of  Spenser, 
or  even  of  Milton,  but  as  we  might  apply  it 
to  Chaucer.  It  is,  indeed,  true,  of  every 
scattered  branch  of  the  human  family,  in  its 
early  state,  that  the  organ  of  intelligence 
and  pleasure  is  principally  the  eye;  but 
with  the  Greeks  it  was  pre-eminently  the 
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key  of  external  nature.  Why,  it  has  been 
asked  by  an  ingenious  writer,*  by  a  readily 
adopted  Eastern  metaphor,  is  the  monarch 
or  magistrate  called  by  iEschylus  {Persce 
164)  the  eye  of  the  state,  but  that  the  eye 
was  regarded  as  the  monarch  of  the 
senses?  We  may  trtice  this  honorary  dis¬ 
tinction  among  the  people  of  the  East,  but 
Greek  poetry  contains  the  most  startling 
instances. 

“  The  voice  and  the  clash  are  seen  ;  the  pa?an 
flaslies,  and  the  echo  gleams  back  from  the  dis¬ 
tant  rock;  by  the  voice  the  blind  beholds;  the 
ears  of  the  deaf  are  sightless;  as  in  Hebrew  po¬ 
etry,  the  possession  of  this  faculty  makes  the 
grand  difference  between  the  living  and  the  dead, 
for  life  and  light  are  one.  Not  merely  is  the  eye 
the  means  of  discovery,  but,  by  a  bold  conversion, 
the  means  of  discovery  are  the  eye.  Words  re¬ 
ferring  to  a  definite  and  beneficial  object  are  see¬ 
ing  words.  The  eyes  are  dearer  than  children  ; 
and  the  warrior  values  his  lance,  not  merely 
above  the  gods,  but  above  his  eyes.” 

These  daring  metaphors  are  all  referred 
in  the  notes  to  passages  in  the  various  tra¬ 
gedies  of  iEschylus;  they  might  receive 
numerous  additions  from  Pindar,  or  Homer 
himself.  The  ingenuity  of  speculation  has 
pleased  itself  with  discovering  a  peculiar 
energy  and  sensibility  in  the  optic  nerve  of 
the  Grecian  eye.  Whatever  may  be  the 
value  of  that  hypothesis,  the  Homeric  po¬ 
ems  undoubtedly  display  a  remarkable 
quickness  of  the  visual  organ.  Winkel- 
iiian  perceived  it  when  he  remarked,  in  the 
spirit  of  art,  ‘‘  Tout  est  image,  tout  est  fait 
pour  etre  pcint,  disons  mieux,  tout  y  est 
peint.**  And  Pope,  with  equal  elegance 
and  truth,  noticed  the  singular  rapidity 
with  which  circumstances,  presenting 
ihernselves  to  the  poet’s  miiid,  had  their 
impressions  taken  ojf dt  a  heat.  ”  Nay,  he 
not  only  gives  full  prospects  of  things,  hut 
several  unexpected  peculiarities  and  side- 
views,  unobserved  by  any  other  painter.” 
Now  we  are  not  ignorant  that  it  is  possible  to 
be  minute  and  circumstantial,  without  com¬ 
municating  to  either  characteristic  the  illu¬ 
mination  of  genius.  Any  rhymer  may  con¬ 
struct  a  catalogue  of  trees.  What  we  as¬ 
sert  is,  that  the  minute  and  dilated  manner 
of  description,  which  is  called  circumstance, 
forms  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  poet¬ 
ical  genius.  One  of  the  aptest  instances 
that  can  be  produced  is  Chaucer’s  Prologue 
to  the  Canterbury  Tales.  Nothing  more 
minute ;  nothing  more  picturesque.  The 

*  Mr.  Boyes,  in  his  preface  to  Illustrations  of 
JEschylus  and  Sophocles,  1841. 
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Prioress,  with  her  coral  upon  her  arm ;  the 
Frere,  with  his  semi-cope  of  double  worst¬ 
ed — the  Poor  Scholar ;  the  Wife  of  Bath  ; 
each  painted  with  the  lingering  accuracy  of 
Vandyk,  yet  with  the  same  freedom. 

To  l(M)k  at  the  lace-collar  falling  over  the 
neck  of  one  of  his  noblemen,  you  would 
suppose  it  to  have  been  just  put  on.  So  it 
is  with  these  portraits  of  Chaucer,  and  with 
the  general  delineations  of  Homer.  This 
is  circumstance.  Reynolds,  has,  indeed, 
an  apparent  censure  of  this  minuteness, 
when  he  says  that  it  is  the  inferior  style  of 
art  which  marks  the  variety  of  stuffs ;  but 
he  himself  would  have  objected  to  any  ex¬ 
pansion  of  an  objection  that  would  include 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  masters  of 
the  ancient  school.  Who  more  observant 
of  the  color  of  his  drapery  than  Titian  ? 

This  vivid  watchfulness  of  observation  is 
never  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  milita¬ 
ry  descriptions  of  Homer,  and  therefore  it 
strengthens  the  conjecture  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  that  he  had,  at  some  period  of  his 
life,  worn  a  shield.  Among  the  corrobora¬ 
tive  testimony  in  favor  of  this  opinion, 
Keble  mentions  the  accurate  accounts 
which  the  poet  gives  of  the  wounds  indict¬ 
ed  on  his  heroes.  They  are  the  most  tedi¬ 
ous  and  uninteresting  passages  in  the 
Iliad ;  but  their  tediousness  confirms  their 
truth.  In  those  days  every  soldier  was  his 
own  surgeon.  Homer  sometimes  gives 
quite  a  scientific  diagnosis.  We  recognize 
the  same  graphic  freshness  and  truth  in  the 
description  of  the  costume  and  array  of  his 
chieftains.  He  dwells  upon  the  temper  of 
a  sword  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  an  ar¬ 
morer.  Even  the  gods  themselves  are  all 
armed  :  Minerva  has  her  helmet  and  aegis, 
Apollo  his  bow  and  arrows;  Jupiter  thun¬ 
dering  in  his  blazing  chariot  between  hea¬ 
ven  and  earth — 

y«n»?s  rt  xac  oiaayov  dartpjsyrof, 

is  only  Agamemnon  or  Ajax  lashing  their 
steeds  against  the  variegated  crest  of  Hec- 
tor  or  Paris.  We  see  miicii  of  this  martial 
character  in  the  pictures  of  Ariosto,  and 
we  readily  account  for  it.  Chivalry  was 
recent  in  aciual  life,  and  was  reflected  in 
concentr.ated  brightnes.<»  from  the  mirror 
of  romance.”  With  what  brilliancy  and 
grace  of  fancy  the  Italian  minstrel  has  de¬ 
lineated  his  heroes  and  their  exploits,  every 
reader  has  felt  and  admired.  And  yet  the 
Paladins  of  the  Orlando  rarely  charm  the 
eye  like  the  warriors  of  the  Iliad.  The 


cause  has  probably  been  found  in  his  want 
of  seriousness.  We  feel  that  he  had  not 
the  “  undoubting  mind  ”  of  Homer ;  that 
he  did  not  put  his  heart  into  his  battle- 
scenes.  While  he  fastens  on  the  sword,  he 
seems  to  turn  aside  to  conceal  the  smile  up¬ 
on  his  countenance.  It  is  quite  different 
with  Spenser,  who  not  only  appears  to  have 
mused  over  the  wonders  which  he  sung,  till 
he  believed  them,  hut  entered  with  all  his 
soul  into  the  achievements  and  perils  of 
chivalrous  enterprise.  By  “  intense  strength 
of  conception  he  becomesfull  of  faith  and 
love  ”  in  his  own  descriptions.  Thus, 
in  some  respects,  he  makes  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  character  of  Homer,  by  the 
pausing  earnestness  of  his  step,  than  was 
attained  by  the  bounding  eagerness  of  Ari¬ 
osto.  When  we  behold  Tristram  (b.  vi.  c. 
2,  St.  39)  hanging  over  the  dead  knight, 
and  Stripping  him  of  his  goodly  ornaments, 
we  seem  to  be  cairied  under  the  w’alls  of 
Troy,  and  to  see  Ajax  despoiling  some  van¬ 
quished  Trojan. 

“  Long  fed  his  greedy  eyes  with  the  fair  light 
Of  the  bright  metal,  shining  like  siin-rays; 
Handling  and  turning  them  a  thousand  ways.” 

This  is  in  the  truest  spirit  of  the  Homeric 
warrior.  We  account  for  the  resemblance 
upon  the  principle  already  enunciated. 
Homer,  a  witness  and  a  participator  of  the 
excitement  and  terrors  of  war,  gave  the 
vivid  result  of  observation  :  Spenser,  rapt 
by  a  swift  fancy  into  an  age  when  chivalry 
shone  brighter  than  in  his  own,  imbibed  all 
its  peculiar  character  and  feeling. 

Not  only  are  the  wounds  themselves 
truthfully  described,  and  the  martial  wea¬ 
pons  that  inflict  them,  but  even  the  rudest 
implements  of  destruction  are  represented 
with  equal  particularity  and  precision.  A 
familiar  example  occurs  in  the  sixteenth 
book,  where  Patroclus,  leaping  from  his 
chariot,  and  holding  the  spear  in  his  led 
hand,  seizes  a  stone  in  his  right — 

ft  Xrt^rro  nerpoy 

ftapfuipoy  dirpioct'Tu,  roy  oi  ir:pi  \ttp  iKa\v\lty. 

The  picture  lies  in  the  last  line,  it  was  a 
stone  which  his  hand  covered,  and  was 
therefore  fitted  to  hurl.  In  this  love  of 
circumstance,  and  this  close  copying  from 
nature,  Homer  never  hesitates  to  transfer 
any  trait  of  character,  however  humble ; 
and  if  the  saying  be  true  that 

“  All  manners  take  a  tincture  from  our  own, 

Or  come  discolor'd  througii  our  passions  shown,” 
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it  must  follow,  that  the  reason  why  the  he¬ 
roic  manners  underwent  no  change  of  hue 
in  passing  through  the  description  of  Ho¬ 
mer  was  because,  being  like,  his  own,  they 
were  reflected  through  a  colorless  medium. 
This  primitive  simplicity  is  strongly  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  conduct  of  Agenor  (b.  xxi. 
550),  when,  roused  by  Apollo,  he  withstood 
the  onset  of  Achilles.  Ilis  previous  thought 
had  suggested  the  prospect  of  escaping  into 
Ida,  remaining  there  till  evening,  and  then 
returning  “  bathed  and  refreshed 

'ETTrcoiof  av  inttra,  Xocfftraucvof  woraftoio, 

iSpo}  diroipuy^deif,  izpori  ’iXioi/  airovcoipriv. 

This  seems  a  humble  idea  to  attribute  to  a 
hero  in  the  heat  of  battle.  Still  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of 
experience.  In  hours  of  utmost  peril 
— in  the  crisis  of  life  and  death,  slight¬ 
est  circumstances  touch  people.  Ke- 
ble  (prael.  ix.)  adduces  an  interesting  illus¬ 
tration  from  the  history  of  Madame  de  la 
Roche  Jacqueline.  Overwhelmed  by  grief, 
plundered  of  her  property,  flying  from  re¬ 
morseless  enemies,  she  yet  adds,  that  while 
following  the  litter  of  her  wounded  hus¬ 
band,  her  feet  were  pinched  and  injured  by 
tight  shoes.  Now  this  is  precisely  the  sim¬ 
ple  truthfulness  of  contemporary  manners 
portrayed  by  our  own  Chaucer,  as  if  it  were 
the  privilege  of  literature,  as  of  life  in  its 
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childhood,  to  speak  with  frankness  and 
candor.  The  beautiful  nun,  who  may  be 
taken  as  embodying  Chaucer’s  idea  of  fe¬ 
male  loveliness,  was  so  elegantly  manner¬ 
ed,  that,  during  a  repast, 

“  Ne  drop  ere  fell  upon  her  breast.” 

Homer’s  hero  wiping  the  moisture  from  his 
face,  and  Chaucer’s  nun  letting  no  particle 
of  food  drop  into  her  lap,  belong  to  similar 
ages  of  the  imagination. 

Another  feature  in  the  military  disposi¬ 
tion  of  Homer  is  discovered  in  his  almost 
affectionate  regard  for  horses.  Happily  is 
it  said  by  the  accomplished  person  to  whom 
we  have  more  than  once  referred — “  De- 
cuit  nimirum  ilium  poetam,  cujus  quasi 
martius  clangor  omni  in  aevo  militantes  erat 
accensurus,  ut  cum  amore  quodam  eximio 
perpetuum  celebraret  comitem  farnulumque 
militicB.”  The  horse  (vi.  506)  ‘exulting  in 
his  freedom,  his  head  thrown  back,  his 
mane  scattered  over  his  shoulders,  has  the 
fire  of  Rubens.  The  proudest  chieftains 
forget  their  own  comfort  in  the  care  of  their 
steeds.  The  apprehension  of  Diomed  (v. 
260)  is  centered  in  the  safety  of  his  horses. 
But  the  most  admirable  specimen  of  his 
skill  in  animal-painting  is  supplied  in  the 
description  of  the  horses  of  Patroclus,  xvii. 
426. 


'Ijnrn  S'  AinKiSat,  ftuyni  liirdi’cvOc^  iavrti, 
jcXatoy,  cmiSff  vpu>rj  TrvdetrO/jy  ^vityoto 
iv  Kovtri<Ti  itcitottroi  vp'  ropif  dySp^pJyoio, 

I)  pay  AvTopeSuiv,  aXatpoi  vlo;, 

voWa  ptv  ap  paiTiyi  6jt}  etrspatero  Oeiyroy, 
iroXXa  Ss  psiXtyiotffi  irpur/jvSa,  wuXXa  S*  doet^. 
TO)  s'  ovr  dip  iiri  yTas  iiti  nXarvy  ' ^XXt^tnrovrny 
itdcXcrny  Uvai,  oir’  £S  mXtpov  per  'Aj^aiovi, 


Meantime  the  horses  of  iEacides, 

From  fight  withdrawn,  soon  as  they  understood 
Their  charioteer  fallen  in  the  dust  beneath 
The  arm  of  homicidal  Hector,  wept. 

Then  oft  with  hasty  lash  Dioreus'  son, 
Automedon,  impatient  smote,  full  oft 
He  stroked  them  gently  and  as  oft  he  chode  ; 
Yet  neither  to  the  fleet  ranged  on  the  shore 
Of  spacious  Hellespont  would  they  return. 

Nor  with  the  Grecians  seek  the  fight,  but  stood 
As  a  sepulchral  pillar  stands,  unmoved 
Between  their  traces. 


The  poet  represents  them,  after  discovering ;  dignity,  the  fiery  impulses  of  heroic  times, 
the  overthrow  of  the  charioteer,  standing ;  the  scorn  of  cowardice,  the  hatred  of  du- 
confused  and  motionless,  heedless  alike  of  plicity, — one  quality  of  mind  after  another, 
the  lashing  scourge  or  the  winning  voice  of,  would  shine  along  the  surface,  until  the 
the  son  of  Diores ;  and  the  English  soldier  physiognomy  of  the  illustrious  poet  appear- 
could  relate  many  incidents  of  a  similar  ed  in  all  its  splendor  and  grace  upon  the 
character  in  modern  fields  of  battle.  j  mirror.  But,  while  we  thus  linger,  the  Pa- 

Such  are  only  a  few  rays  of  that  reflec- '  geant  of  Literature  is  stopped  in  its  course, 
tion  of  personal  character  which  we  please  j  The  banners  are  motionless,  the  trumpets 
ourselves  with  discovering  in  the  Homeric  j  are  silent,  until  the  Prince  of  the  proces- 
poems.  If  we  lingered  over  this  glass,  so  j  sion  moves  on.  Look  at  him  again  for  a 
pure  and  beautiful,  for  a  longer  period,  we ;  moment,  while  the  light  of  memory  is  thus 
might  discover  many  more  traces  of  inter-  brought  back  to  play  over  his  arms  and  his 
nai  feeling.  The  contentment,  the  mirth-  apparel :  a  soldier  in  his  youth,  blind  in  his 
fulness,  the  buoyancy,  the  high  sense  of:  age,  he  w’as  poor  throughout  life.  KeWe 
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thinks,  that  when  he  speaks  of  the  different  j 
conditions  of  men,  he  always  appears  to  bej 
interested  by  magnificent  possessions.  A 
more  convincing  proof  is  added, — he  al- 
7oays  tells  us  what  a  thing  cost.  Perhaps, 
however,  this  testimony  is  not  infallible. 
Scott,  in  the  summer  of  his  fame  and  for¬ 
tune,  carefully  entered  in  a  diary  the^ 
charge  of  one  shilling  for  cutting  his  hair. 
Homer  could  not  have  done  more  if  he  had 
patronized  Truefit.  But  many  coincident 
illustrations  are  pointed  out.  He  always 
enumerates  gold  and  ivory  with  much  cau¬ 
tion  and  pleasure.  Some  pages  of  the  Iliad 
are  quite  a  priced  catalogue.  Virgil,  on 
the  contrary,  retreats  from  any  contact 
with  poverty.  Now  and  then  you  see  him 
in  the  picturesque  cottages  of  the  herds¬ 
man,  or  under  the  tree  with  the  shepherds, 
but  it  is  always  with  the  air  of  a  person  of 
high  degree,  and  only  unbending  for  a  sea¬ 
son,  into  simplicity  and  bucolics.  No 
man  ever  takes  a  glass  of  water  from  the 
hand  of  a  peasant  with  a  gracefuller  cour¬ 
tesy,  but  you  see  that  he  is  all  the  while 
thinking  of  the  black  marks  upon  the  last 
amphora  which  Maecenas  had  opened  for 
him.  There  is  none  of  this  condescension 
in  Homer.  He  feels  the  hearth  of  humble  1 
life  to  be  his  proper  place.  He  loves  the 
goatherd’s  neat  interior.  From  no  tongue 
of  ancient  times  should  we  have  received 
such  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. ' 
Their  cares,  their  enjoyments,  their  con¬ 
versation, — all  are  familiar  and  dear  to 
him.  He  evidently  delights  in  the  mean 
abode  of  Eumaeus;  and  with  what  natur¬ 
alness  does  he  represent  Eurynome  throw¬ 
ing  the  covering  over  the  sleeping  Ulysses ! 

To  these  unreserved  communications  of 
personal  feeling,  undesignedly  brought  for¬ 
ward,  the  charm  of  the  Homeric  poems  is 
chiefly  attributable.  The  reader  perceives 
no  painful  effort  to  maintain  one  majestic 
stride  of  dignity.  The  poet  is  sometimes 
contented  to  saunter,  as  it  were,  along 
the  beaten  paths  of  common  sympathies 
and  feelings.  Pope,  in  satirizing  the  idea 
of  magnificence  displayed  by  Timon  in  the 
erection  of  his  villa,  exclaims, — 

“  Of  that  stupendous  air, 

SoA  and  agreeable  come  never  there.” 

The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  built  upon  a 
different  principle.  The  architecture, though 
sublime  in  the  design,  is  simple  in  the  ex¬ 
ecution.  One  lordly  conception  of  epic 
grandeur  is  not  suffered  to  reign,  to  the 


exclusion  of  all  the  lowlier  emotions  of 
the  heart.  Every  feeling  has  its  due 
place  assigned  to  it;  every  sympathy  is 
provided  with  its  proper  object.  The 
fabric  of  the  imagination  is  disposed  in  per¬ 
fect  harmony  and  fitness.  A  still  air  of 
royalty  pervades  the  whole  ;  but  simplicity 
and  convenience  are  never  sacrificed  to  ef¬ 
fect — the  palace  is  not  broken  up  into  at¬ 
tics,  that  the  visitor  may  be  dazzled  by  two 
or  three  state  rooms. 


Chevalier  Bunsen. — A  paragraph  in  the 
Times  of  Monday  last,  translated  from  the  JWi- 
tional^  which  latter  quotes  from  a  Berlin  corres¬ 
pondent,  apprises  us,  on  specious  authority,  that 
the  Prussian  Ambassador  to  this  kingdom,  Chev¬ 
alier  Bunsen,  has  been  appointed  Minister-Direc¬ 
tor  of  Religious  Worship  and  Public  Instruction, 
under  the  Constitution  promised  by  Frederic 
William  to  his  subjects.  With  this,  as  a  political 
affair,  the  .^thenteum  has  of  course  no  concern  ; 
moreover  we  feel  little  desire  to  poison  the  foun¬ 
tains  of  pure  Literature  with  that  bitter  infection, 
party-spirit, — which  has  its  appropriate  reservoirs 
daily  filled  and  daily  disemboguing  their  venom¬ 
ous  waters  for  the  use  of  those  who  relish  such 
beverage.  But  at  the  above  report,  viewed  in  its 
literary  aspect  alone,  we  must  express  our  com¬ 
bined  gratification  and  regret, — gratification  that 
a  man  so  able  and  so  anxious  to  promote  the 
sacred  cause  of  enlightenment  should  be  placed 
where  he  could  aid  it  best, — regret  that  he  should 
be  removed  from  F.ngland,  whose  advance  foreign 
Amhassadors(unlike  him)  as  seldom  wish  to  pro¬ 
mote  in  matters  intellectual  as  political. — dtke- 
nieum. 

Artistic  Susceptibilitt. — A  painful  instance 
of  artistic  susceptibility  has,  according  to  the  Re¬ 
rue  de  just  occurred  in  the  French  capital. 

Signor  Jesi,  the  Florentine  engraver, — the  first 
proof  of  whose  engraving  of  Raphael’s  Leo  X. 
obtained  for  him  the  title  of  Corresponding  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Institute,  and  the  decoration  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor, — came  recently  to  Paris,  to 
complete  his  chef-d' ceuvre^  and  print  his  proofs, — 
which  business  was  accomplished  a  few  weeks 

ago.  A  wealthy  printseller  of - has  been  long 

in  negociation  wiih  Signor  Jesi  for  the  purchase 
of  the  proofs  ;  and  aAer  the  manner  of  purchas 
ers,  sought  at  last  to  depreciate  the  work  he  was 
about  to  purchase,  by  assuring  the  sensitive  artist 
that  his  proofs  and  plate  had  received  some  in¬ 
jury.  There  would  have  been  nothing  in  a  vul¬ 
gar  trading  stratagem  like  this  to  shock  a  man  of 
the  world  ;  but  Signor  Jesi's  world  was  his  art, 
and  his  dreams  of  fame  as  well  as  fortune  had 
taken  this  work  for  their  foundation.  Next  day 
he  was  found  by  his  friends  in  a  state  of  menta 
alienation, — having  attempted  suicide  by  dashing 
his  head  against  a  marble  table.  At  present,  the 
unfortunate  artist  is  in  a  viaison  de  sante  ;  and 
liis  friends  are  watching  for  a  moment  of  calm,  to 
make  him  understand  the  motives  of  the  merchant 
by  whose  disparagement  his  reason  has  been  so 
strangely  disturbed. — Athenaum. 


THE  YOUNG  MUST  HOPE. 

BY  MRS,  EDWARD  THOMAS. 

The  young  must  hope, — it  is  the  dower  of  God, 
To  smootii  life's  flinty  way,  that  they  unshod 
Must  toiling  traverse,  sharp,  serrated,  steep — 
Whose  points  acute  the  shrinking  foot  doth 
pierce. 

Probing  to  agony  intense  and  fierce. 

Forcing  to  halt,  alas  !  to  only  weep. 

The  young  must  hope — and  beautiful  to  see 
Their  blind  reliance,  seraph  Hope,  in  thee  ! 

What  if  it  be  the  vainest  phantasy  ! 

Forbear  to  undeceive  ;  oh  let  them  still 
Dream  sweetly  on  ;  too  soon  the  hours  fulfil 
Life’s  dark  irrevocable  destiny  ! 

Illusion  all,  save  pain  and  sorrow,  here — 

Yet,  oh  !  illusion  how  belov’d,  how  dear. 

Tinting  each  scene  with  Paradisian  dyes. 

The  iris  hues  that  angel  artists  blend. 

Amber,  and  gold,  and  violet,  that  lend 
Empyrean  loveliness  to  fancy’s  skies  ! 

Must  they  all  fade  ?  must  shadows  o’er  them  fall  ? 
Is  disappointment  then,  the  doom  of  all  ? 

Was  never  yet  one  dear  exception  made  ? 

One  lovely  reverie,  whose  waking  still 
Obedient  was  to  the  enchanter’s  will. 

In  favor  of  the  heart  by  hope  betray’d  ? 

Oh  no  !  oh  no  !  those  gorgeous  hues  are  spread 
Not  to  delight  the  living  but  the  dead. 

Not  of  the  EARTH  are  they  Hope’s  pinions  dye. 
But  oh,  of  heav’n,  to  gladden  and  surprise 
The  weary,  tear-gall’d,  home-inquiring  eyes. 
And  win  its  willing  votaries  to  the  sky  ! 

Oh  !  let  no  morbid  pity  then  restrain 
The  revelation,  show  the  dream  how  vain. 

That  promises  Hope’s  realization  here  : 

’Tis  mercy  to  forewarn  the  youthful  mind 

That  at  creation  God  alone  designed 

Hope’s  bright  fulfilment  in  his  own  blest  sphere  ! 


THE  TEARS  OF  NAPOLEON. 

BY  MRS.  EDWARD  THOMAS. 

“  The  Emperor  paused  to  listen  ;  his  heart  wna  softened  ; 
memory  was  busy  with  the  past ;  he  was  no  longer  the  con¬ 
queror  of  Austerlitr,  but  the  innocent,  happy  school-hoy  at 
Brieiitz.  And,  dismounting  f'om  his  horse,  he  seated  him¬ 
self  on  the  stump  of  an  old  tree,  and  burst  into  tears.” — TAe 
Oatkerer —  Mirror,  1840,  p.  268. 

His  thoughts  have  flown  to  that  far-distant  time. 
When,  in  the  innocence  of  infancy. 

Ho  and  bis  mother  heard  the  vesper  chime. 

In  calm,  ecstatic,  silent  sympathy. 


A  depth  of  harmbny  in  some  hearts  dwells, 
Whose  soft,  responsive,  sanctifying  tone. 

Will  not  vibrate,  save  to  the  solemn  bells 
Sounded  from  consecrated  fane  alone. 

That  chord  is  struck,  and  lo  !  Napoleon  weeps  I 
Ay,  sobs  in  anguish,  like  a  chidden  child  ; 
While  the  worn  soldier  on  his  knapsack  sleeps. 
And,  in  his  dreams  of  home-aflection,  smiled. 

Yes,  TEARS  are  fulling  from  the  hero’s  eye; 

The  eye  that  doom’d  to  death,  despair,  and 
woe  ; 

The  eye,  whose  lightning-flash  of  victory. 

More  than  his  sword,  dismay’d  the  flying  foe. 

He  weeps  the  purity  forever  gone. 

His  artless  happiness,  his  childhood  joys; 

With  keen  remorse  his  bosom  now  is  torn. 

And  self-reproach  tranquillity  destroys. 

His  wide-spread  triumphs,  his  martial  renown. 
The  pride  of  conquest,  the  applause  of  men. 
He’d  sacrifice — yea,  even,  too,  his  crown. 

To  feel  once  more,  alas  !  as  he  did  then, — 

When  by  his  mother’s  side  he  heard  those  bells. 
And  looked  up  smiling  in  her  loving  eyes  ; 
While  she  breath’d  forth  the  orison  which  tells 
She  prayed  good  angels  guide  his  destinies. 

Go,  tyrant !  lave  thyself  in  the  pure  lake* 

Whose  waters  blanch  from  each  polluting  stain  ; 
Let  them  the  fever  of  ambition  slake. 

And  be  the  thing  thou  wouldst — a  child  again. 

No,  when  this  salutary  grief  is  o’er. 

And  hush’d  the  simple  sound  that  woke  regret, 
Thou’lt  be  the  fearful  scourge  thou  wert  before 
Thy  cheek  with  penitential  tears  was  wet. 

Yet,  w'oe  to  him  who  stifles  the  small  voice 
Of  conscience,  whisp’ring  to  repent  in  time  ; 
O’er  his  defiance  fiends  below  rejoice. 

While  seraphs  wail  it  in  their  realms  sublime. 

What  crimes  hadst  thou  been  spared,  what  agony. 
Proud  Emperor!  if  that  prophetic  bell 
Could  have  fiirewarn’d  thee  in  prosperity. 

To  shun  the  doom  that  shortly  thee  befel. 

Oh  !  what  a  moral  doth  thy  fate  convey  ! 

Defeated,  exiled,  left  alone  to  die 
On  barren  isle  of  lingering  decay, — 

Unwatched,  unwept  by  one  devoted  eye. 

,  *  “  In  the  iM.-tnd  of  Corsica,  so  celehrateil  as  having  been 

the  birth-place  of  the  great  captain,  Napoleon,  is  a  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  river,  called  Restonica.  whose  wafers  are  remark¬ 
able  for  blanching  every  thing  immersed  therein.” — Oilbert't 
Wonders  of  the  World,  p.  344. 
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WHO  GAN  A  MOTHER’S  PLACE  SUPPLY  ? 

BY  MRS.  EDWARD  THOMAS. 

There’s  not  a  mother’s  ardor  in  my  kiss, 

There’s  not  a  mother’s  fervor  in  my  prayer; 

The  blankness  of  her  look  assures  me  this, 

Though  she  my  heart  with  my  own  infants 
share. 

My  blessing  wants  that  deep  harmonious  tone 
A  mother’s  voice  alone  can  fond  impart. 

When  breathing  for  her  child  at  Mercy’s  throne, 
The  inspiration  of  a  pious  heart. 

My  words  fall  on  her  unregardful  ear. 

Though  fraught  with  tenderness,  without  effect ; 

Nay,  even  when  I  shed  compassion’s  tear 
For  her,  she  treats  it  with  a  cold  neglect ; 

Yet  is  she  not  ungrateful,  but  her  breast 
Is  throng’d  with  mem’ries  of  delicious  days. 

When  her  own  mother’s  lips  so  fondly  prest 
Hers,  mingling  kisses  with  her  prayers  and 
praise. 

What  was  so  natural  in  her,  in  me 

I  feel  is  effort,  which  I’d  fain  conceal ; 

But  who  can  cheat  affection’s  scrutiny. 

Or  hide  the  thoughts  our  looks,  our  words  re* 
veal  ? 

The  child  !  the  mother  !  union  divine  ! 

Oh  !  love  most  chaste,  most  beautiful  to  see  ! 

Poor  orphan  !  Death  did  ruthlessly  untwine 
The  loveliest  links  that  bound  humanity. 

When  he  thy  mother  took, — thy  stedfust  friend, — 
The  bright  light  kindled  to  illume  thy  way. 

Oh  !  never  more  affection  now  may  lend 
On  earth  for  thee  such  a  celestial  ray  ! 

Yet,  for  that  mother’s  sake,  my  gentle  niece, 
Reject  not  that  which  I  can  offer  thee  ; 

Let  not,  oh  !  let  not  all  love’s  radiance  cease. 
Though  dimm’d  the  effulgence  of  maternity. 


THE  CHILD’S  QUESTIONS. 

Where  will  his  home  be  now,  mother.^  Beyond 
the  bright  blue  sky  ? 

Will  he  gather  roses  there,  mother  ?  Or  chase 
the  butterfly  ? 

And  will  he  pliiy  with  the  stars  there,  those 
shining  twinkling  things  ? 

Will  he  ride  through  the  air  there,  with  angels 
on  golden  wings  ? 

Will  he  be  near  the  Sun,  mother?  Close  to  the 
Lady  Moon  ? 

Will  there  never  be  night,  mother?  All  light  as 
day  at  noon  ? 

Will  he  see  lightning  made  there,  and  climb  on 
the  hills  of  snow  ? 

Co  where  the  thunder’s  kept,  and  where  sleep 
the  rough  winds  that  blow  ? 

Will  he  never  be  sad,  mother  ?  And  never  wish 
in  vain  ? 

But  live  for  years  and  years,  mother,  without  a 
single  pain  ? 

That  must  be  very  beautiful, — a  land  all  joy  and 
flowers ; 

I  would  we  went  there  too,  mother,  and  his  bright 
home  were  ours. 

H.  B. 


THE  BUCCANIER’S  BRIDE. 


I 


BY  MRS. 


CRAWFORD. 


Away,  away  !  o’er  the  boundless  deep, 
We’ll  merrily  merrily  roam  ; 

Come,  Anna  !  break  the  mermaid’s  sleep, 
With  a  song  of  the  Highland  home. 

On  the  deep  they  stand. 

My  gallant  band, 

To  guard  thee,  love,  o’er  the  sea. 

To  the  spicy  isles. 

Where  the  bright  sun  smiles 
With  its  golden  fruits  for  thee. 


Look  up,  look  up,  my  bonny  bride  ! 

Ah  !  where  do  thy  fond  thoughts  roam  ? 
Do  they  seek  Glenlochy’s  silver  tide. 

And  the  halls  of  thy  Highland  home  ? 
I’ll  make  thee  queen 
Of  a  brighter  scene. 

Where  no  chilling  winters  blight. 

But  the  dark-eyed  maids 
In  the  palmy  shades. 

Weave  the  joyous  dance  by  night. 


Away,  away,  o’er  the  boundless  deep 
We’ll  merrily  merrily  roam  ; 

Cheer  up,  my  bonny  bride  !  nor  weep 
For  the  joys  of  thy  Highland  home. 
In  the  land  of  the  rose. 

Where  the  ruby  glows. 

With  a  thousand  gems  as  bright. 
I’ll  crown  thy  brow. 

As  the  moon  does  now. 

With  her  fairy  beams  of  light. 


TO  A.  C.  A. 

Dreams  of  my  girlhood’s  happy  years. 

Thy  voice  hath  brought  them  back ; 

I  seem  to  look  through  fancied  tears 
Upon  their  shadowy  track. 

Within  my  girlhood’s  happy  home 
I  move  in  peace  again  ; 

And  as  old  memories  o’er  me  come. 

They  stir  my  heart  with  pain. 

Once  more  I  hear  my  father’s  voice; 

The  grave  gives  back  its  dead  ; 

O’er  the  dear  past  let  me  rejoice. 

Ere  it  again  hath  fled. 

Thy  voice  hath  struck  a  hidden  chord. 
Which  slumbered  in  my  heart; 

Of  memories  a  precious  hoard 
To  life  and  feeling  start. 

Sing  on — thy  voice  hath  given  me  back 
The  loved,  the  lost,  the  cherished. 

Who  on  Time’s  dim  and  shadowy  track 
Too  quickly  drooped  and  perished. 

Then  sing  my  father’s  songs  once  more  ; 
They  move  my  soul  to  tears. 

They  give  me  back  the  dreams  of  yore. 

In  girlhood’s  happy  years. 

Layinia  Dick. 
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THE  CONVICT’S  EMBARCATION. 

Black  was  the  nightfall, 

Oppressive  the  air, 

The  depths  of  the  ocean 
Reflected  despair : 

He  stood  on  the  threshold 
Of  exile  and  shame. 

His  hearth  desolation, 

A  byword  his  name. 

Before,  in  the  offing, 

The  gaunt  prison-hull 
Swung  round  on  her  anchor 
In  evening’s  dead  lull ; 

Behind  him,  the  headlands 
Fast  melted  to  sky — 

The  land  that  his  errors 
Made  forfeit  for  aye. 

Ye  weep,  who  in  boyhood 
Leave  motherly  breast, 

Afar  with  life's  trouble 
And  care  to  contest ; 

Ye  weep — but  he  wept  not 
Who,  yet  in  his  bloom. 

Look’d  back  on  dishonor. 

Detection,  and  doom  ! 

For  this  he  had  girdled 
His  conscience  with  fire. 

Changed  love  into  horror 
With  sister  and  sire —  • 

Bought  vengeance  to  chase  him, 

Cold  jailors  to  greet, 

Remembrance  to  poison 
Each  morsel  of  meat. 

Disown’d  by  his  kinsmen. 

Cast  out  by  his  land. 

Not  one  to  lament  him 

When  dead  on  that  strand. 

Black  was  the  nightfall, 

Oppressive  the  air. 

But  midnight  was  noonday 
Beside  his  despair. 

E.  A.  H.  O. 


THE  CURFEW  BELL. 

Akother  clasp,  and  another- kiss. 

Of  that  fairy  hand  of  thine. 

And  I’ll  tear  myself  from  present  bliss. 

Till  another  moment  like  to  this 
On  thy  fond  Lornine  shall  shine. 

Farewell,  my  love  !  a  sweet  farewell, 

Till  to-morrow’s  Curfew  bell ! 

When  next  yon  moon,  in  the  cloudless  skies. 
Shall  plant  her  crescent  sweet ; 

When  next  the  vesper-hymn  shall  rise. 

And  softly  the  holy  music  dies. 

Then  again,  then  again  we’ll  meet; 

Farewell,  my  love,  a  sweet  farewell. 

Till  to-morrow’s  Curfew  bell  ! 


[Feb 

ACHILLES  CONTEMPLATING  THE 
'  CORPSE  OF  PENTHESILEA. 

BY  MR.  JAMES  GRAY. 

They  have  lifted  up  the  dead. 

From  the  gory  battle-field  ; 

Raised  is  her  graceful  head. 

And  pillowed  on  her  shield. 

The  helmet  is  unlaced. 

That  pressed  upon  her  brow  ; 

And  down  even  to  her  rounded  waist. 

The  unprisoned  tresses  flow. 

Of  the  strong,  hut  snowy  hand. 

The  fingers  they  unclasp; 

They  have  loosed  the  broken  brand. 

That  filled  its  stiffening  grasp. 

And  the  corslet  on  her  breast. 

Whence  slow  the  dark  blood  flows, 

As  if  she  felt  how  hard  it  pressed. 

They  carefully  unclose. 

The  spasm  of  the  pain. 

That  wrung  the  suffering  clay 
At  the  moment  she  was  slain. 

From  her  face  hath  passed  away. 

But  that  those  features  still, 

One  sole  expression  keep. 

You  might  think,  unscared  by  dreams  of  ill. 
The  maiden  doth  but  sleep  ! 

Leaning  upon  his  sword. 

With  both  his  bloody  hands. 

The  battle's  fiery  lord,. 

The  bold  Achilles  stands. 

’Twas  he  who  laid  her  low  ; 

Like  lightning  through  the  storm. 

His  flashing  falchion  gave  the  blow. 

That  marred  her  peerless  form. 

Before  her  beauty’s  power. 

He  feels  his  heart  relent ; 

His  crime,  within  the  hour. 

Hath  brought  its  punishment. 

Whilst  pity,  love,  despair. 

All  sudden,  o’er  him  swept. 

Above  that  corse  of  beauty  rare 
The  conquering  hero  wept. 

“  Oh,  this  had  not  been  so,” 

The  heart-struck  victor  cried, 

“  If  thou,  one  hour  ago, 

Hadst  thine  harness  laid  aside ! 

More  powerful  than  thine  arms, 

Thy  beauty  had  been  seen. 

And  vanquished  only  by  thy  charms. 

Thy  captive  I  had  been  ! 

“Take  from  her  helm  and  crest. 

Bind  up  that  fallen  hair  ; 

And,  on  her  bleeding  breast. 

Compose  her  fingers  fair  ! 

Thou  more  than  shield  or  spear 
From  a  warrior’s  heart  hath  won  ; 

For  thou  hast  brought  from  its  depths  a  tear, 
O  matchless  Amazon !” 


New  system  of  locomotion  proposed  by  M. 
Andraud. — This  genlleman  recently  performed 
with  success  some  experiments  with  compressed 
air,  at  a  high  degree  of  pressure,  on  the  Versailles 
railn)ad  (left  bank);  and  the  question  that  re¬ 
mained  to  be  decided  as  to  the  advantage  of  sub¬ 
stituting  compressed  atmospheric  air  for  steam  as 
the  motive  power  of  engines,  was  that  of  expense. 
His  present  discovery,  however,  is  altogether  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  system  on  which  he  made  his 
experiments  on  the  Versailles  railroad,  for  it  con¬ 
sists  in  employing  atmospheric  air  at  compara¬ 
tively  low  pressure,  and  consequently  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  cost.  The  mode  of  operating  is 
also  quite  different.  He  was  present  at  the  Acade¬ 
my  with  a  working  model,  and  exhibited  it  in 
action.  The  system  consists  of  a  long  flexible 
air-tight  tube,  placed  between  the  two  rails  on 
the  whole  length  of  the  line.  At  the  extremities 
of  this  tube  are  reservoirs  filled  with  compressed 
air.  A  kind  of  flatting-mill  is  fi.xed  at  the  head 
of  the  first  carriage  of  the  train,  and  the  tube  is 
pressed  gently  between  the  two  rollers.  This  is 
the  whole  of  his  apparatus.  When  the  train  is 
to  be  set  in  motion,  one  of  the  reservoirs  of  com¬ 
pressed  air  is  put  into  communication  with  the 
tube,  which  swells,  and  the  air,  meeting  with  the 
obstacle  of  the  rollers,  acts  upon  the  mill,  which 
performs  the  office  of  a  piston,  and  the  train  is 
impelled  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  as  the  pres¬ 
sure  upon  the  air  is  more  or  less  violent,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  diameter  of  the  tube.  In  this  pro¬ 
cess  there  is,  of  course,  no  engine,  and  the  carria¬ 
ges  are  carried  with  considerable  rapidity  up  any 
moderate  elevation,  and  can  be  made  to  ascend 
at  a  lower  rale  the  highest  hills. — Athenaum. 

Syro-Egyptian  Society. — The  opening  of  the 
Syro-Egvptian  Society  was  held  on  'I’uesday 
Evening  last,  at  their  rooms  in  Mortimer  Street, 
Cavendish  Square.  The  walls  were  decorated 
with  colored  drawings,  by  Mr.  Charles  Warren, 
from  sketches  taken  on  the  spot ’by  Dr.  Holt 
Yates,  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  places  in 


Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt.  Dr.  Lee,  who 
presided,  adverted  to  the  general  objects  of  the 
society  and  also  stated,  that  in  furtherance 
of  the  object  of  the  Society,  the  Council  had 
entered  into  correspondence  with  gentlemen  in 
all  parts  of  the  East  ;  that  several  valuable  com¬ 
munications  had  been  received  ;  that  upwards  of 
seventy  members  had  enrolled  their  names,  in¬ 
cluding  many  distinguished  travellers,  and  ori¬ 
ental  scholars,  such  as  Profs.  Grotefend,  Lassen, 
Bournouf,  Koeppen,  Lepsius,  the  venerable  Arch¬ 
deacon  Robinson,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lee,  Professor 
of  Hebrew,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jarrett,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Arabic,  at  Cambridge,  the  Rev.  Drs. 
Renouard  and  Hincks,  and  Messrs.  Ainsworth, 
Floyd,  and  Campbell,  late  members  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  Expedition.  He  stated  that  it  was  not 
contemplated  originally  that  the  Society  should 
be  more  than  a  private  association  of  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  Syro-Egyptian  history  and  remains;  but 
that  in  consequence  of  the  facilities  now  afforded 
to  travellers,  so  great  an  interest  had  been 
evinced  in  the  plans  and  objects  of  the  society, 
that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  open  the  doors  to 
all  who  take  pleasure  in  observing  the  changes 
which  are  now  going  on  in  the  East — to  establish 
lectures  and  conversazione,  and  to  admit  ladies 
as  well  as  gentlemen.  The  Hon.  Secretary,  Dr. 
Holt  Yates,  then  delivered  an  introductory  ad- 
dres.s,  in  which  he  gave  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  jhose  countries,  their  religion,  monuments, 
hieroglyphics,  a  summary  account  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  Expedition,  and  pointed  out  the  import¬ 
ance  of  promoting  education  among  the  natives, 
and  of  establishing  medical  practitioners  in  Syria 
and  Egypt.  He  mentioned  that  a  hospital  had 
lately  been  opened  at  Damascus,  under  British 
auspices,  and  had  received  the  sanction  and  co¬ 
operation  of  all  the  authorities;  that  2,-500  patients 
had  been  relieved  there  during  the  last  four 
months,  and  that  a  course  of  medical  lectures  (the 
hrst,  perhaps,  ever  delivered  in  Syria)  had  been 
commenced  by  Dr.  Jas.  B.  Thompson,  on  the  Ist 
of  October  last;  adding,  that  as  the  inhabitanU 
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fully  appreciated  the  benefits  they  had  expe¬ 
rienced,  this  would  be  an  efficient  means  of  form¬ 
ing  more  friendly  relations  with  that  country. 
— MheTUEum. 


The  Geology  of  Gibraltar. — The  great 
rocky  masses  terminating  Europe  on  the  S.  VV. 
and  Africa  on  N.  W.,  and  cut  through  by  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  consist  of  silicious  sandstones, 
associated  with  limestone,  chert,  shale  and  coal, 
all  apparently  of  the  oolitic  formation.  The 
Gibraltar  limestone  contains  casts  of  Terebratula 
jimbria  and  T.  concinna^  species  found  in  Britain 
in  the  lower  oolite  The  covering  of  the  older 
rucks  consists  of  soil,  river  alluvium,  posi-tertiary 
marine  sands,  and  local  patches  of  diluvium. 
Wherever  the  covering  is  removed,  the  surface  of 
the  rock  beneath  is  seen  to  be  waterworn.  The 
rock  of  Gibraltar  is  1470  feet  high.  The  southern 
extremity  is  marked  by  a  triple  series  of  terraces 
and  inland  cliffs,  formed  by  the  sea  at  former 
levels.  Its  northern  terminates  in  a  perpendicular 
cliff.  The  elevated  part  is  divided  into  three 
distinct  eminences,  the  effects  of  different  local 
upheavals.  The  northern  of  these  (the  rock  gun) 
does  not  appear  to  have  undergone  any  derange¬ 
ment  in  its  stratification  since  its  first  upheaval, 
although  it  must  have  been  subjected  to  many 
elevations  and  depressions  of  level.  Its  older 
beds  (those  of  the  limestone)  dip  west  at  an  angle 
of20®,  and  those  formed  since  the  elevation  are 
horizontal,  remaining  in  their  natural  position. 
In  this  state  the  whole  of  the  rock  must  have  re¬ 
mained  for  a  lengthened  period,  until  a  second 
upheaval  broke  it  across,  leaving  the  northern 
portion  in  its  original  position,  but  liAing  the 
whole  of  the  southern  20^  more,  so  that  its  beds, ' 
which  formerly  dipped  20®  west,  now  dip  40® ; 
and  the  fresh  deposits,  formerly  horizontal,  20®. 
On  these  deposits,  others,  formed  after  the  up¬ 
heaval,  rest  uncomformably.  A  third  upheaval 
in  the  same  direction,  but  still  further  to  the  south, 
lifted  the  rock  there  about  20®  more,  leaving  the 
northern  and  middle  hills  in  their  former  position, 
but  inclining  the  southern  60®.  Thus  we  have 
four  distinct  epochs;  of  the  deposits  formed 
during  each  we  have  remains,  and  at  Martin’s 
Cave  the  whole  may  be  seen  in  juxtaposition. 
Immediately  under  O'Hara’s  tower,  the  highest 
peak,  the  inclinations  of  the  beds  to  the  west  is 
nearly  80®,  and  a  short  way  to  the  south  of  it, 
they  are  vertical.  Under  this  point  there  is,  at 
the  height  of  about  50  feet,  sloping  inwards  11®, 
beds  of  sandstone  in  a  sea-worn  cave,  proving  at 
least  one  other  disturbance  in  addition.  Sub¬ 
sequent  to  these  great  disturbing  changes,  there 
occurred  a  series  of  elevations  and  depressions, 
indicated  by  mixed  beaches  and  sea-bottoms  at 
different  levels  and  by  the  surface  of  the  lAick 
perforated  by  lithodoini,  and  sea-worn  to  the  very 
summit,  indicating  that  the  amount  of  change  of 
level  in  these  comparatively  modern  tinges — for 
the  fossils  in  these  deposits  are  in  every  case 
identical  with  species  now  living  in  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  seas — exceeded  the  height  of  the  mountain,  or 
1470  feet.  There  are  evidences,  also,  of  a  series 
of  movements  of  depression.  All  these  changes 
must  have  preceded  the  historical  period,  as,  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  last  change,  Gibraltar  must  have  been 
an  island,  of  which  there  is  no  record  ;  the  most 
ancient  accounts  describing  it  as  it  is  now.  The 


upheaving  forces  must  have  been  deep-seated,  as 
there  are  no  erupted  igneous  rocks  near. — jftAe- 
neeum.  ^ 

The  Tribes  of  Goiana. — Their  united  num¬ 
bers  amount  only  to  6,850.  The  Atorias  are 
nearly  extinct,  and  the  Maopytians  number  only 
14  men,  11  women,  8  boys,  and  6  girls.  The 
form  of  the  Guiana  native  hut  marks  the  tribe  by 
which  it  is  raised,  and  while  that  of  the  Warrau, 
Arrawaak,  and  Carrib  is  a  mere  shed,  the  houses 
of  the  Macusis  and  Wapisianas  are  frequently 
built  of  mud,  surmounted  by  a  roof  of  a  pointed 
form,  of  almost  Eastern  character,  and  thatched 
witii  palm  leaves.  Each  tribe  has  its  own  hunt¬ 
ing  ground,  and  each  family  its  own  plantation. 
The  natives  of  Guiana,  while  yet  infants,  are  be¬ 
trothed  ;  and  the  youthful  lord  is  bound,  as  soon 
as  he  is  able,  to  assist  the  family  of  his  intended 
until  she  becomes  his  wife.  The  naming  the 
child  devolves  upon  the  Piaiman,  or  conjuror, 
who  performs  certain  mystic  ceremonies  in  a  dark 
hut  on  the  occa.sion,  the  duration  of  them  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  amount  of  the  fee  which  is  presented 
to  him.  On  verging  from  childhood,  the  youth 
are  subjected  to  severe  trials  :  the  boys,  as  a  test 
of  their  courage,  are  put  into  a  bag  with  stinging 
ants,  or  are  lacerated  about  their  breasts  with  the 
teeth  of  the  wild  hog  or  the  beak  of  the  toucan. 
The  girls  are  deprived  of  their  long  hair,  and 
then  slung  in  their  hammock  over  an  incessant 
smoky  fire,  an  ordeal  which  frequently  costs  them 
their  life.  Characteristic  drawings  by  Mr.  Good- 
all,  the  aftist  to  the  expedition,  ornamented  the 
walls  of  the  room,  and  there  was  a  living  illustra¬ 
tion  in  the  person  of  a  Macusi. — JlthencEum. 

The  ToroscoPE. — A  curious  instrument,  the 
invention  of  M.  Schwilgue  (the  mechanist  of  the 
far-famed  clock  of  Strasburg  cathedral),  is  about 
to  be  established  on  the  platform  of  the  same 
edifice  ;  its  object  being  to  determine,  during  the 
night,  the  true  position  of  lighted  objects  in  the 
distance,  false  impressions  on  the  subject  being 
often  of  disastrous  effect,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  conflagration.  The  apparatus  in  question, 
to  which  the  inventor  has  given  the  name  of  To- 
poscope^  is  composed,  according  to  the  description, 
of  two  graduated  circles,  with  subdivisions  marked 
by  an  infinity  of  numbers.  These  circles,  by 
their  rotary  movement  in  inverse  directions,  fur¬ 
nish  a  multitude  of  numerical  combinations.  A 
telescope  moving  with  the  upper  circle,  is  fitted 
to  the  apparatus;  and,  on  directing  this  to  the 
place  of  the  disaster,  the  instrument  itself  fur¬ 
nishes,  in  measured  numbers,  its  distance  from 
Strasburg  cathedral. — Athenecum. 

Anti-i.vflam.mable  Starch. — We  have  lately 
tested  the  efficacy  of  a  species  of  starch  invented 
by  Baron  Charles  Wetterstedt,  who  has  obtained 
a  patent  for  his  invention,  with  which  if  gauze, 
muslin,  linen,  or  any  substance  used  for  clothes 
or  dresses,  be  sprinkled  or  saturated,  as  with  eom- 
mon  starch,  they  will  not  ignite  without  difficul¬ 
ty  ;  and  if  they  do  ignite,  such  is  the  anti-inflam¬ 
mable  power  of  the  composition  that  they  will 
not  blaze  nr  emit  flame,  but  will  smoulder  like 
tinder,  or  some  substance  over  which  combustion 
has  little  power.  It  neither  injures  the  texture  of 
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the  linen  subjected  to  it,  nor  does  it  detract  from 
the  beauty  of  its  appearance.  Such  an  invention 
deserves  investigation  and  public  encouragement. 

—  Times. 

Weber's  K£MAl^s. — The  last  solemn  scene  of 
the  translation  of  the  remains  of  Weber  was  en¬ 
acted,  at  Dresden,  on  the  14th  inst.  The  coffin, 
covered  with  black  velvet,  embroidered  with 
crowns  of  laurel,  in  silver  and  green  silk,  arrived 
in  that  city  from  Magdeburg,  by  the  railroad,  on 
the  same  day.  At  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
it  was  transported  in  a  boat  to  the  right  bank  of 
the  Elbe,  where  500  infantry  of  the  royal  guard, 
with  torches  in  their  hands,  were  waiting  to  re¬ 
ceive  it.  In  the  interior  of  a  circle  formed  by  the 
troops,  were  placed  the  members  of  the  king’s 
musical  band,  those  of  the  two  theatres,  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  amateurs, — by  whom  the  coffin  was  re¬ 
moved  from  the  boat.  A  funeral  hymn,  co.m- 
posed  by  Wagner,  a  pupil  of  Meyerbeer,  was 
then  chanted  by  450  singers,  with  the  necessary 
instrumental  accompaniment.  The  coffin  was 
carried,  followed  by  an  immense  crowd,  to  the 
Catholic  chapel  attached  to  the  principal  ceme¬ 
tery  of  Dresden ;  and,  after  the  celebration  of  a 
funeral  service  in  that  temple,  the  remains  of  the 
great  composer  were  interred  beside  those  of  his 
son,  who  died  about  five  years  since.  All  the 
houses  in  the  streets,  through  which  the  funeral 
procession  passed,  were  illuminated  with  wax 
candles,  placed  in  the  windows. — Atherueum. 

Royal  Society  of  Literature. — By  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Richards,  the  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Richards,  of  St.  Martin’s,  at  her  house  in  Russell 
Square,  on  Saturday  last,  a  legacy  of  5000/.,  left 
by  her  late  husband,  falls  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature,  in  the  council  of  which  the  Rev.  doc¬ 
tor  was  long  an  active  member.  A  good  histori¬ 
cal  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Revieic^  last  year, 
described  the  original  endowment  of  the  society 
by  George  IV.,  with  the  truly  royal  bounty  of 
eleven  hundred  guineas  a-yeur  (ten  pensions  to 
distinguished  autliors  of  one  hundred  guineas 
each,  and  a  hundred  guineas  fur  two  gold  medals)  ; 
and  regretted  that  this  munificent  patronage  had 
ceased  with  the  life  of  the  founder.  The  present 
accession  will  in  some  measure  repair  the  loss  ; 
for  it  will  enable  the  council  to  print  annually, 
perhaps,  some  valuable  inedited  MS.,  agreeably 
to  Dr.  Richards’  will ;  ;  and  such  a  work,  limit¬ 
ed  to  the  number  of  members,  and  gratuitously 
presented,  would  indeed  be  a  bonus  sufficient  to  ' 
induce  hundreds  of  literary  men  to  join  their 
ranks. — Lit.  Gazette. 

On  the  Language  of  the  Oregon  Terri¬ 
tory,’  BY  Prof.  Latham. — The  Chcnooks  in¬ 
habit  the  north  side  of  the  Columbia  river.  They 
are  of  slender  form,  short  stature  and  effeminate 
features.  They  pierce  the  ears  and  the  septum 
of  the  nose,  and  Hatten  the  head  ;  bury  their  dead 
in  canoes,  and  live  principally  on  salmon.  The 
Shimsheams  number  about  1200,  and  inhabit  the 
north  west  coast  of  America.  They  are  a  shade 
lighter  than  the  New  Zealander,  and  the  women 
particularly  fair.  The  girls  wear  a  piece  of  bone, 
pin  formed,  through  the  lower  lip,  which  bn  their 
marriage  is  removed  for  one  of  oval  shape  and 


of  large  size.  Several  rings  are  worn  on  their 
fingers,  and  one  in  the  septum  of  the  nose,  and 
bracelets  round  the  wrists.  The  hair  is  neatly 
plaited  into  a  tail,  and  the  eyebrows  are  trimmed 
with  precision.  They  burn  their  dead,  and  as  a 
mourning  rite  blacken  their  faces  and  cut  off  their 
hair.  Of  sea-weed  and  the  inner  bark  of  the 
hemlock  they  make  cakes.  The  Pilbellas  are 
divided  into  three  villages.  They  are  robust  and 
well  made.  The  dead  bodies  of  the  chiefs  lie  in 
state  for  two  days,  covered  with  a  white  shirt. 
The  face  is  painted  vermilion,  and  the  head  cov¬ 
ered  with  white  down.  A  natural  cave  is  the 
sepulchre  of  this  tribe.  The  natives  of  Eraser’s 
River  propagate  a  species  of  the  wolf-dog  which 
periodically  produce  a  crop  of  long  white  hair, 
which  is  manufactured  into  blankets.  They  live 
in  permanent  houses  of  cedar  wood.  Appended 
to  the  paper  were  short  Shimshean  and  Pilbella 
I  vocabularies.  The  languages  dealt  with  by  Prof. 
Latham  were  those  from  Russian  America  down 
to  New  California,  which  he  considers  amount  to 
nineteen,  and  are  mutually  intelligible. — Athe- 
namm. 


China. — The  ancients  appear  to  have  possessed 
some  knowledge  of  China,  though  of  a  very  im¬ 
perfect  kind.  Arrian  speaks  of  the  Sinse  or 
Thinac  as  a  people  of  the  most  remote  part  of 
Asia,  who  exported  the  raw  and  manufactured 
silks  which  came  westward  through  Buctria,  now 
Bokhara.  Silk  appears  to  have  come  to  Rome 
by  this  channel  (nearly  the  same  as  that  by 
which  the  Russians  now  receive  it)  ;  but  that  the 
supply  was  limited,  even  in  the  later  times  of 
the  Roman  empire,  appears  from  the  fact  that  the 
Emperor  Aurelian  refused  to  his  queen  a  silk  robe 
on  account  of  its  enormous  expense.  The  em- 
erors  of  the  Chinese  dynasty  do  not  seem  to 
ave  had  that  jealousy  of  strangers  which  has 
been  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Manchoo 
Tartar  dynasty,  who  conquered  the  country  in 
the  seventeenth  century ;  and  so  early  as  the 
year  1)4  of  the  Christian  era  embassies  were  sent 
from  Pekin  to  cultivate  a  better  acquaintance 
with  the  Western  world  ;  but  they  appear  to  have 
leached  no  farther  west  than  Arabia.  Whether  the 
intercourse  thus  established  was  kept  up  we  are 
uncertain  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  owe  to  the 
Arabs  the  first  distinct  account  of  China,  and  of 
its  peculiar  institutions,  manners,  and  customs. 
There  is  a  French  translation  of  tiie  itineraries  of 
two  Arabian  travellers  in  the  ^ears  850  and  877. 
[These  are  extremely  interesting,  as  they  show 
I  a  complete  identity  between  the  Chinese  a  thou 
sand  years  ago  and  what  they  are  at  the  present 
day.  One  instance  may  be  given.  The  salt-tax 
as  it  now  exists,  and  the  use  of  tea,  are  thus  no¬ 
ticed  :  “  The  emperor  also  reserves  to  himself 
the  revenues  that  arise  from  salt,  and  from  a 
certain  herb  which  they  drink  with  hot  water, 
and  of  which  great  quantities  are  sold  in  all  the 
cities,  to  the  amount  of  vast  sums.”  Thus  pre¬ 
senting  the  singular  phenomenon  of  a  whole 
people  retaining  their  habits,  institutions,  man¬ 
ners,  and  customs,  almost  wliolly  unaltered  for 
so  long  a  period,  even  after  successive  conquests 
— the  conquerors,  in  fact,  bearing  but  a  small 
proportion  to  the  whole  mass,  were  swallowed  up 
and  assimilated. — Lit.  Gazette. 
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Improvement  in  Oil  Painting. — An  artist, 
M.  Auguste  dc  Lamare,  lias  just  made  a  discovery 
of  great  importance,  destined  toefiecta  revolution 
in  the  practice  of  oil-painting.  It  is  well  known 
that  this  style  of  art,  amid  all  its  advantages  over 
others,  has  the  inconvenience  that  it  will  not 
allow  the  painter  to  work  for  any  length  of  time 
on  a  moist  paste.  The  oil,  which  holds  in  solu¬ 
tion  the  coloring  matter,  soon  evaporates,  and  the 
layer  of  color  becomes  rapidly  dry.  Twelve 
hours  are  generally  sufhcient  for  such  a  result. 
The  painter  is  thus  obliged  to  compose  his  paste 
of  a  successive  series  of  layers,  one  upon  another, 
but  which  will  not  interpenetrate.  The  dryness, 
which  proceeds  with  such  rapidity,  prevents  a 
homogeneous  amalgamation.  Thence  are  formed 
effects  not  depending  on  the  pencil  of  the  painter, 
and  which  he  has  not  the  power  to  correct. 
Thence,  also,  it  happens  that  oil-paintings  deterio¬ 
rate  with  extreme  facility,  and  present  in  a  space  of 
time  often  very  short  a  faded  appearance  and 
peeled  surface.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  no 
remedy  for  this  defect,  save  that  of  promoting 
the  intimate  combination  of  all  the  layers  of  color, 
or,  in  other  terms,  preventing  their  desiccation 
until  the  whole  will  be  finished.  This  is  the  pre¬ 
cise  problem  which  M.  de  Lamare  announces 
that  he  has  solved, —  having  discovered  a  process 
by  which  he  can  preserve  the  moist  condition  of 
a  layer  of  color  for  years,  and  dry  a  picture  by 
the  minute  What  the  preparation  maybe,  which 
the  artist  employs,  to  hasten  or  retard  this  process 
at  his  pleasure,  is  unknown;  and  he  refuses  to 
yield  his  secret  without  the  guarantee  of  a  na¬ 
tional  reward  He  has  offered  to  prove  to  the 
Academy  the  efficacy  of  his  mysterious  method, 
— and  a  committee  will  probably  be  appointed  to 
examine  and  report  upon  the  subject. — .dthen(cum. 

On  Animals  of  the  Chalk  still  found  in 
A  RECENT  state  IN  THE  Sto.MACHS  OF  OySTERS 
— Mr.  Keade  stated,  before  the  Microscopical 
Society,  that  a  consideration  of  the  well-known 
ciliary  currents  in  the  fringe  of  the  oyster,  induced 
him  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
under  the  expectation  of  finding  some  minute 
forms  of  infusoria  ;  which,  in  the  absence  of  loco¬ 
motive  power,  compensated  by  the  contrivance 
just  alluded  to,  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
form  the  food  of  the  creature.  His  expectations 
were  fulfilled.  In  the  stomach  of  every  oyster 
examined  by  him  he  found  myriads  of  living  mo¬ 
nads;  the  vibrio  also  in  great  abundance  and  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  swarms  of  a  conglomerated  and  citrated 
living  organism,  to  which  he  proposed  to  give 
the  name  of  Volvox  ostreure  But  the  most  re- 
markatde  circumstance  was  the  presence  of  other 
infusoria,  having  silicious  loricae,  belonging  to 
the  family  of  the  Baccillaria;,  and  similar  to  those 
which,  in  the  fossil  state,  constitute  the  chief  bulk 
of  the  chalk.  Having  thus  established  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  present  infusoria,  which  form  the  fuo^ 
of  oysters,  with  the  fossils  of  the  chalk,  he  nex 
proceeded  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  fossi^^ 
oysters  of  the  Kimmeridge  clay,  and  in  these,  a* 
well  as  in  the  surrounding  clay,  he  also  found 
abundance  of  similar  fossils.  The  inferences 
drawn  from  these  observations  were  •  1st,  That 
the  ciliary  movements  of  oysters,  and,  from 
analogy,  those  of  other  bivalves,  are  the  means 
by  which  these  creatures  are  supplied  with  food, 
consisting  of  minute  infusoria,  and  polythalamia ; 


which  food,  from  the  absence  of  sand  and  other 
extraneous  bodies,  they  evidently  have  a  power 
of  selecting;  and,  2ndly,  That  many  of  these  in¬ 
fusoria,  being  similar  to  those  found  in  a  fossil 
state  in  the  chalk  and  other  secondary  formations, 
supply  that  link  in  the  great  geological  chain  of 
organized  beings  formerly  supposed  to  be  wanting 
between  the  cretaceous  and  anteceiient  series 
and  the  series  of  subsequent  formations. — Athe~ 
ncEum. 

Gigantic  Bison. — In  a  recent  excursion  to  St. 
Petersburgh,  Mr.  Murebison,  having  expressed  a 
strong  desire  to  obtain  for  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  a  skeleton  and  skin 
of  the  Bos  Aurachs,  or  gigantic  Bison,  his  Impe¬ 
rial  Highness  has  announced  that  the  Emperor 
has  willingly  granted  the  request,  and  that  his 
Majesty’s  instructions  have  been  given  to  procure 
a  specimen,  which  is  to  be  transmitted  to  London. 
The  Bos  Aurachs,  or  primo-genius,  which,  with 
the  Mammoth,  and  other  lost  races,  formerly 
ranged  over  very  wide  tracts,  is  the  sole  living 
remnant  of  the  great  primeval  quadrupeds,  his 
haunts  being  now  restricted  to  the  wild  forests  of 
a  part  of  Lithuania.  The  ferocity  and  great  size 
of  the  animal  would  have  rendered  it  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  capture,  and  convey  him  alive  to  our  zoo¬ 
logical  gardens,  and  as  detached  bones  only  of 
the  species  are  known  in  Great  Britain,  the 
present  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  must  doubtless 
be  considered  of  great  value  by  all  naturalists, 
moie  particularly  as  this  is  the  first  example,  du¬ 
ring  many  years,  of  a  permission  to  kill  an  indi¬ 
vidual  of  the  herd;  a  stringent  order  for  their 
preservation  having  alone  prevented  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  race. — ALheimum. 

Exhilarating  Gas  Liquefied. — When  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  M.  Thilorier  succeeded  in  lique¬ 
fying  and  solidifying  carbonic  aciil  gas  by  means 
or  a  pressure  estimatid  at  70  atmospheres,  it  was 
generally  inferred  that  there  was  no  gas  of  any 
kind  which  by  means  of  intense  cold  and  pow¬ 
erful  compression  might  not  be  brought  to  a  liquid 
state.  M.  Nalterer  now  informs  the  Academy, 
that  he  succeeded  in  liquefying  a  gas  well  known 
to  chemists,  and,  indeed  to  the  public  generally, 
from  its  exhilarating  properties,  which  have  given 
to  it  the  name  of  laughing-gas.  He  has  done  this 
by  compressing  it  with  a  small  iron  pump,  in  a 
piece  of  wrought  iron  at  a  pressure  of  50  atnio*- 
pheres.  The  liquid  thus  obtained  was  very  sweet 
and  fluid,  and  occupied  about  the  4-10l)th  part 
of  the  gaseous  volume  which  furnished  it,  and 
he  was  able  to  keep  it  in  the  liquid  state  several 
hours  exposed  to  the  external  air.  If  the  skin 
was  touched  with  this  liquid  it  caused  intense 
pain  as  from  a  burn.  M.  Malterer  obtained  about 
lialf  a  pint  of  the  liquid,  and  was  therefore  able 
with  such  a  quantity  to  make  several  experiments. 
— Athejiaum. 

Herr  Gervinus — The  nomination  of  Herr 
Gervinus,  one  of  the  seven  Professors  expelled 
from  Gottingen  in  1839,  to  the  chair  of  History  and 
Literature  at  Heidelberg,  has  been  received  with 
great  enthusiasm  by  the  students.  The  large 
hall,  in  which  his  first  lecture  was  given,  over¬ 
flowed  ;  and  the  fackelzug,  or  serenade  by  torch¬ 
light,  a  ceremony  reserved  in  this  place  for  great 
University  occasions,  w’as  bestowed  on  him. — Atk. 
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Strnbnni)}  Gcograpica  :  reccnsnit^  commentario  crit- 
ico  instruxit  Oustarus  Kramer.  Vol.  1.  Berlin, 
1844.  8vo.  (I.oiidon  :  Williams  and  Norgate.) 
Any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  literature 
of  Strabo  nmst  hail  with  pleasure  the  appearance 
of  a  really  critical  edition  of  that  writer  ;  for  there 
is  scarcely  any  ancient  author  whose  work  stood 
so  much  in  need  of  a  critical  examination  and  re¬ 
vision  by  the  assistance  of  good  MSS.,  as  Strabo. 
The  work  could  not  have  fallen  into  better  hands 
than  those  of  Dr.  Kramer,  who  is  favorably  know  n 
in  this  country  through  his  work  on  Greek  vase- 
painting. 

A  glance  at  what  has  been  done  for  Strabo 
before  Kramer,  will  shew  us  more  clearly  how 
much  there  remained  to  be  done.  Afler  the  time 
of  Gasaubon,  scarcely  any  thing  w’as  done  to  im¬ 
prove  the  text  of  Strab<».  M.  de  Brequigny  col¬ 
lated  a  Paris  MS. ;  but  he  scarcely  ever  ventured 
to  deviate  from  tlie  readings  of  Casaubon  ;  and 
besides,  he  did  not  carry  his  contemplated  edition 
beyond  the  first  three  books.  Siebenkees collated 
several  Italian  MSS.;  but  in  constituting  his  text, 
he  was  scarcely  more  independent  of  Gasaubon 
than  I)e  Brequigny,  and  he  moreover  acted  with 
the  most  culpable  levity  and  carelessness.  After 
he  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  seventh  book,  he 
died,  and  Tschucke,  who  undertook  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  edition,  did  all  he  could  to  give  a  cor¬ 
rect  text  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  w  ork.  But 
he  was  unacquainted  with  the  best  MSS.,  and 
was  in  general  more  distinguished  as  a  diligent 
compiler  than  as  a  sound  and  judicious  critic. 
Even  Mr.  Falconer,  although  he  had  collations 
of  a  great  many  MSS.,  give  little  more  than  a  re¬ 
print  of  Casaubon’s  text,  to  w'hose  notes  he  added 
those  of  other  commentators.  Coraes,  the  latest 
editor,  though  he  did  much  by  his  critical  saga¬ 
city  to  improve  the  text  of  Strabo,  yet  attached  too 
little  importance  to  MSS.,  which  alone  can  aflbrd 
us  the  means  of  restoring  a  correct  text.  He 
therefore  introduced  a  number  of  corruptions  into 
his  author,  along  with  many  emendations  w  hich 
are  necessary  and  ingenious  Dr.  Kramer,  who 
was  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  col¬ 
lating  the  best  MSS.,  made  it  his  business,  before 
he  set  about  his  task,  to  examine,  during  a  stay 
of  nearly  three  years  in  Italy,  all  the  5lSS.  of 
Strabo  at  Rome,  Ravenna,  Venice,  and  Milan,  to 
make  collations,  and  to  ascertain  the  real  value 
of  each  MS.  The  Prussian  government  subse¬ 
quently  enabled  hi  m  to  consult  also  the  Paris 
MSS.,  so  that,  as  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  MS. 
of  any  consequence  which  has  not  been  collated 
by  the  present  editor.  His  abilities,  combined 
with  his  unwearied  industry,  have  thus  enabled 
him  to  produce  an  edition  Strabo  which  throws 
all  previous  editions  into  the  shade.  The  present 
volume  contains  a  brief  survey  of  the  critical 
labors  bestow'ed  upon  Strabo,  and  a  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  all  the  MSS.  which  the  editor  has  col¬ 
lated,  embracing  those  which  contain  all  or  some 
books  complete,  as  well  as  those  which  contain 
mere  abridgements  of  Strabo's  work,  from  p.  1  to 
p.  94.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  comprises 
the  text  of  the  first  six  books,  with  the  more  im¬ 
portant  various  readings  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 
At  the  end  is  added  an  index  of  the  fra^ients  of 
the  first  six  books,  which  are  contained  in  a  Vat¬ 
ican  epitome. —  Classical  Museum. 


Aristophanis  ComccdicB  cum  Scholiis.  Lx  recen- 
sione  Robirti  Engcr.  I'ol.  /.,  parts  I  and  2, 
containing  the  Lysistrata  and  Thesmophoria- 
zuste.  Bonn,  1844,  8vo.  (London  :  Williams 
and  Norgate.) 

There  is  apparently,  no  lack  of  good  editions 
of  Aristophanes;  and  the  names  of  Bekker,  Din- 
dorf,  and  Mitchell,  who  have  of  late  years  labored 
in  the  same  field,  might  seem  to  throw  an  air  of 
presumption  around  a  man  who  ventures  to  hope 
for  a  rich  harvest  in  the  same  department.  But 
matters  are  far  difierent  from  what  they  appear  to 
be.  Even  Dindorf,  whose  best  edition  (Oxford, 
1835—37)  alone  can,  properly  speaking,  claim 
the  merit  of  being  a  new  recension  of  the  text 
I  of  Aristophanes, has  retained  a  great  number  of 
unnecessary  conjectures  of  Brunck  ;  and  as  for 
the  explanation  of  his  author,  he  has  done  little 
more  than  transcribe  the  notes  of  his  predecessors. 
But  what  is  worse  than  this  is,  that  Dindorf  did 
nat  collate  the  editio  Juntina.  He,  indeed,  men¬ 
tions  the  readings  of  that  edition,  but  misrepre¬ 
sents  them  almost  throughout.  With  the  same 
carelessness,  he  attributes  to  other  more  recent 
editions  readings  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
them.  The  consideration  of  this  state  of  things 
has  induced  M.  Enger  to  undertake  a  new  re¬ 
cension  of  the  text  of  Aristophanes.  Through 
the  assistance  of  friends  he  obtained  accurate 
collations  of  the  editio  princeps  (which  was 
copied  from  a  very  good  MS.  at  Urbino),  and  of 
MSS.,  and  the  care  and  conscientiousness  with 
which  the,  tw'O  plays  before  ns  are  edited,  are  de¬ 
serving  of  the  highest  commendation;  and  it  is, 
perhajis,  not  saying  to  much,  that  the  Lysistrata 
is  now  produced  I'or  the  first  time  in  a  correct 
and  readable  form.  The  Scholia  are  occasionally 
accompanied  by  brief  comments  and  various 
readings ;  and  the  commentary  on  the  plays  is 
chiefly  critical,  though  tlie  explanation  of  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  text  is  not  neglected — Classical 
Museum. 

Travels  in  Luristan  and  Arnbistan.  By  the  Baron 

C.  A.  de  Bode.  2  vols.  London  :  Madden 

and  Co.  1844. 

These  pleasant  volumes  will  be  read  w  ith  great 
interest  by  a  very  large  portion  of  the  public. 
They  contain  the  account  of  a  journey  from  Te¬ 
heran  through  Isfahan  to  Persepolis,  and  back  by 
Shiraz  and  Behbehan,  through  the  country  of  the 
Mamaseni  and  Kliogilu  tribes,  in  part  unvisited 
by  any  previous  traveller.  The  author,  who  was 
secretary  to  the  Russian  embassy,  travelled  with 
great  advantages,  the  political  influence  of  the 
czar  in  Persia  insuring  safety  and  respect  for 
those  of  his  subjects  who  undertake  to  travel. 
At  many  points  of  his  journey  he  encountered 
friends,  holding  positions  of  authority,  who  gave 
him  every  facility  for  prosecutnig  his  researches  ; 
and  he  enjoyed,  also,  the  especial  favor  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Moetemid  Daulet,  or  governor  of 
the  most  important  and  dangerous  provinces 
through  which  he  passed.  We  cannot  pretend  to 
give  even  an  outline  of  his  journey.  We  can  only 
say  generally  that  he  has  visited  some  of  the  most 
interesting  cities  and  tracts  of  south-western 
Persia.  His  description  of  Persepolis  is  full  of  el¬ 
oquence,  and  presents  a  very  vivid  picture  to  the 
‘  mind.  With  great  judgment,  however,  he  dwells 
comparatively  briefly  on  this,  so  many  other  trav¬ 
ellers  having  visited  the  spot.  But  he  enlarges  on 
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the  royal  tombs  at  Nakshi  Rustam,  having  entered 
one  which  had  not  been  visited  by  Sir  Robert 
Ker  Porter.  He  also,  during  his  journey,  dis¬ 
covered  many  important  remains  of  antiquity, 
among  others  those  of  Tenghi-Saulck,  which 
must  really  be  very  extraordinary.  We  can 
promise  u  rich  treat  to  all  interested  in  antiqua¬ 
rian  research,  but  cannot  further  allude  to  the 
numerous  topics  of  this  nature  on  which  he  touch¬ 
es  so  graphically,  and  with  so  much  ingenuity. 
Other  parts  of  his  work  are  to  us  more  interesting 
— namely,  the  personal  adventures,  the  anecdotes, 
the  sketches  of  manners  and  customs,  the  de¬ 
scription  of  scenery,  the  lively  narratives  inter¬ 
spersed.  We  never  remember  to  have  seen  a 
more  charming  picture  of  pastoral  life  than  Bamn 
de  Bode’s  account  of  an  lilyat  migration.  It 
carries  us  back  to  the  times  of  Abraham.  W’e 
have  really  never  read  any  passage  in  any  Persian 
traveller  witii  more  pleasure,  and  much  regret 
that  we  have  not  space  to  extract  it.  However, 
we  are  sure  that  all  who  are  fond  of  ethnological 
information  communicated  in  so  agreeable  a  man¬ 
ner,  cannot  fail  to  refer  to  the  volume  before  us. 
We  must  not  forget  to  notice  the  ‘  Essay  on  the 
Marches  of  Alexander  and  Timur,’  which  con¬ 
cludes  the  work.  It  is  a  learned  and  ingenious 
erformance,  and  in  general  conclusive.  The 
aron  had  ample  opportunities  of  verifying  his 
theories,  by  examination  of  the  ground  over 
which  the  two  conquerors  marched ;  and,  as  we 
have  hinted,  over  a  certain  portion  of  the  space 
no  traveller  had  preceded  him.  He  has  thus  the 
merit  of  revealing  a  new  and  extensive  tract  of 
country  to  the  world. 

J1  Grammar  of  the  Cree  iMnguage  :  with  which  is 

covibined  an  Analysis  of  the  Chippeway  Dialect. 

By  Joseph  Howse^  F.  R.  G.  S.  London, 

lti44.  Rivington. 

The  structure  of  languages  spoken  by  rude  na¬ 
tions  is  a  department  of  philology  whicli  has  been 
too  much  neglected.  This  is  a  very  copious 
analysis  of  the  leading  native  language  of  all  the 
tribes  belonging  to  the  British  settlements  in 
JNorth  America;  indeed,  in  its  different  dialects, 
it  is  spoken  over  60  degrees  of  longitude,  from 
Pennsylvania,  south,  to  Churchill  River,  Hudson’s 
Bay,  north ;  and  from  Labrador  and  the  Atlantic, 
east,  to  the  Mississippi,  west.  [This  exhibits  a 
very  accurate  knowledge  of  Geography,  of  lati¬ 
tude  and  longitude,  etc. — Ed.  of  E.  M.j  Histor¬ 
ically,  or  as  connected  with  the  origin  of  nations, 
the  language  is  also  full  ofinterest,  and  the  author, 
accordingly,  has  furnished  the  philologer  with 
means  of  comparing  this  leading  language  of  the 
new  with  those  of  the  old  world,“at  tlie  same  time 
exhibiting  the  internal  structure  and  mechanism 
of  a  new  system  of  speech, — a  new  plan  of  com¬ 
municating  thought.”  Mr.  Howse  tells  us  that 
he  has  been  for  twenty  years  in  the  service  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and,  during  that  period, 
engaged  in  almost  uninterrupted  intercourse  with 
the  natives. 

The  work  is  not  only  highly  curious  in  a  scien¬ 
tific  point  of  view,  but  of  great  value  to  those, 
especially  missionaries,  who  have  to  communicate 
with  the  tribes  who  speak  the  dialects. — Asiatic 
Journal. 
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